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Your  assurance  oj  better  store  display, 
larger  inventories  and  faster  turnover — 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


Tmk  <;h()wi\c;  trkm) 
rcliiilcrs  lo  jNin*  lint's  lo  ft-wt'r 
hriintls  pri'st'iits  :i  tiiiijor  prttlt- 
li'iii  fttr  iniimifin  liin'is. 
plttl  with  lilt*  intTfiisin;:  shiirt* 
tif  lilt'  iiiiirkt'l  t'lijtixt'tl  li\  t'liiiin 
iintl  priviilt'  IjiIm'Is,  llit'  intive- 
int'iil  rt‘tpiirf*sa{r;:rt'ssivt*iirlit>n 
Itiwiirtls  liiiiltlin^  a  sirtin;;  t-tiii- 
siimt'r  fraiichist*  if  \tni  art*  Iti 
(rt'l  lilt'  vtiliiint*  Mill  wanl. 

If  yiiir  t'lfttrls  It)  t>|M*n  anil 
t'x|)aiiii  tlislriltiilittn  art*  iMtlllt*- 
nt'fkt'tl  l)\  rt'lail  prai'lift*,  yttii 
will  Im*  init'rt'sit'tl  in  a  prnvt'tl 
prtx-i'flurt*  tlt*vt'lt)pt*tl  by  I  lit* 
C.liiia^ti  'rribiiiit*  frt)iii  firsl 
liaiitl  kiiiiwlt'tl^t*  Ilf  st-llin^  anti 


atlvt'iiisin^  in  C.liifapi. 

Inlt'^ralt'tl  willi  rt'lail  lliink- 
iii;;  anti  sltirt*  t)|)t*raliiins.  llit* 
rribiint*  |ilan  t*arns  lM*llt*r  slit'lf 
(itisiliiin  and  sltirt*  tlisplay  ftir 
ytiiir  braiiti.  Il  rt'siills  in  »rt*al- 
t*r prtitliit  livily  frtnii  ytmrsalt's- 
nit'ii  anti  lar^t'r  iirilt*rs  willitiiil 
rt'stirl  Iti  s|>t*(‘ial  tlisctninls. 
tit'als.  prt'iniiinis  tir  prit  t*  fills. 

Bt'caiiso  il  fTfls  ftir  yiiiir 
liraiitl  a  "rt*ali*r  sliart*  nf  llit* 
tlay-lii-tiay  liiiyiii};  nf  t'linsiini- 
t*rs  il  biiiltls  fur  ymi  a  niarkt'l 
|Misiliiin  slriin<:ly  rt'sislani  In 
fnni|M*lilivf*  st'llin^.  Il  nii*i*ls 
liMlay's  ftinililinns  and  st*rvi*s 
as  a  sniintl  basis  fnr  fiiliin* 


pxpansiiin.  Mifh  in  rosiills  in 
(diifa<'n.  lilt*  plan  fan  Im*  st*!  up 
in  any  niarkfl. 

Ilfif  is  lilt*  kiiitl  nf  a  s|M*filif 
prn^rani  Ibal  niaki's  si*nst*  In 
I  Ilf  fxt'fiilivf  w  ilt)  st't'ks  a  ftiii- 
slriiflivf  int'llitMl  llial  will  biiiltl 
lii^b  animal  vnliimt*  anti  cnn- 
Iribiilt*  In  fnnliniii*il  fnni|iany 
;;rnw  lb  anil  iinaiifial  siifffss.  \ 
Tribiint*  ri*pri*st*nlalivf  will  Im* 
;;latl  In  tlisfuss  Ibis  fnnsiinit*r- 
frani'liisi*  plan  willi  ynii.  Ask 
bini  In  fall. 


Chicago  Tribune 

Ht  WOKIU'S  OkKATKST  M.WSPAPKR 


What’s  cooking... 


What's  cooking  in  the  seething,  white-hot  inferno  of  this 
electric  arc  furnace? 


The  fingers?  .No,  they  simulate  uhaCs  doing  the  cooking. 

These  fingers  represent  giant  rods  of  carbon— or  graphite, 
carbon's  refined  cousin  — that  carry  the  heat-creating  elec¬ 
tricity  into  the  furnace.  Only  carbon  or  graphite  in  the  form 
of  huge  electrodes  can  do  this,  and  stand  up  under  the  ter¬ 
rific  temperature  of  6.0()0  degrees  or  more! 

Here,  in  this  roaring  cauldron,  these  fiery  fingers  are 
making  the  alloying  ingredients  for  stainless  steel.  They  are 
also  used  to  make  other  tough  and  hard  varieties  of  fine 
steel. 


But  steel  making  is  only  one  important  way  in  which 
carbon  and  graphite  serve  industry.  Carbon  arcs  fire  the 
furnaces  that  make  calcium  carbide- a  source  of  acetylene 
for  many  modern  plastics  and  chemicals.  Motion  picture 


screens  are  illuminated  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  carbon 
arc.  And  without  carbon  we  wouldn't  have  dependable,  long¬ 
life  dry  batteries  for  flashlights,  radios  and  hearing  aids. 

Furnishing  carbon  and  graphite  products  for  an  almost 
endless  number  of  industrial  uses  is  but  one  of  the  many 
jobs  of  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 


F  R I  f :  /v<Yirn  moreahoui  inferextinft  thinfixyou 
et'ery  day,  U  rite  for  the  1951  edition  of  the  himktet 
“ /Vorfijrf.<  and  l*roeenses'^  which  tel!.%  how  urient'e  and 
industry  use  the  ILLOYS,  C.JKWOVS,  (;//f;W/r.4/-S, 
(w.4SK.>\  and  l*L.4STI(^  made  by  I  nion  Carbide,  tsk 
for  iHHtkiei  \ . 


I  \  1  ()  N  (  -\  w  li  I  I)  I 


AJVZ>  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  EAST  42  ND  STREET 


■I 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Trmlp-ntarked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include 
.National  Carbons  •  Acheson  Electrodes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Hayne.s  STELLITE  Alloys 
Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Linde  Oxygen  •  Pvrofax  Gas  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 
EveREADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  PresTONE  and  TreK  Anti-Freezes  •  BaKELITE,  Krene,  and  VlNYLITE  Plastics 
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CANTON,  OHIO  -  shopping  center 
for  a  balanced 
$467,000,000  market 


CANTON 


No  other  newspaper 
gives  merchandisable 
coverage  of  this  rich 
northeastern  Ohio  market 


156,000  people 
now  live  in  the 
Canton  City  Zone 


99.4%  home  delivery 
in  the  Canton  City  Zone 


c 


A  Brush'Moere  Newspaper,  Nationally 
represented  by  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 
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Check  the 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Market  ! 

For  Special  Attention! 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y  •  — The  Test  Market* 

in  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 


^lAJltat  Our  l^eaderS  .Sc 


*Sales  Managements  1950  Survey  of 
Metropolitan  and  Test  Markets. 


The  Center  of  this  great  Central  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket,  Syracuse  sets  the  pace  of  business  progress. 
Retail  Sales  in  Syracuse  up  $53,000,000,  an  Increase 
of  23%. 

Widely  diversified  industry  and  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  consistently  maintain  Income  per 
Capita  far  above  the  national  average.  This  means 
sustained  Buying  Power  and  over-increasing  Sales 
Potential. 


Thanks  From  Elkton; 
Correction  on  Mayor 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you  for 
the  mention  you  made  of  our  fight 
in  Elkton.  The  story  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  turned  on  the  spot¬ 
light  of  widespread  news  coverage 
and  editorial  comment.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  major  factor  in  helping 
us  accomplish  our  goal  of  full  and 
complete  coverage. 

I  read  the  article  in  the  latest 
issue  of  E&P.  .  .  .  Our  mayor’s  re¬ 
ply  is  such  that  you  may  feel  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  lead  you  out  on  a  limb. 
.  .  .  The  enclosed  article  on  the 
Council  meeting  of  Sept.  5  will 
offer  you  a  more  detailed  account. 
Present  in  addition  to  Mr.  Borstel, 
of  the  Democrat,  and  myself,  were 
Paul  E.  Welsh,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  Charles  Roeder  and  Greg 
Halpin,  of  WCBM,  Baltimore. 


RETAIL  OUTLETS 


SALES** 


1949 

1950 

Food  . 

$69  million 

$79  million 

General  Merchandise  .... 

40 

52/2  " 

Apparel  . 

231/2  " 

31 

Home  Furnishings  . 

14 

16 

Automotive  . 

. . . .  40  ’■ 

521/2  ■’ 

Building-Hardware  . 

...12 

141/2  " 

Eating-Drinking  Places  .  . .  . 

•  •  251/2 

291/2  " 

Drugs  . 

7 

81/2  ■■ 

*  *  SRDS  Consumer  Markets  (Issues  l?50-5l, 
l?5l-52).^  Send  your  selling  message  to  the 
vast  audience  of  consumers  who  have  money 
to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell. 

Choose  fhe  leading  media 
THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
and  get  complete  coverage 
of  this  important  market 

AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 

Morning  .  ....  78,998 

Evening  . 126,513 

Total  . 205,511 

TOTAL  SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION  ,  324,177 


AU  BUSINESS 

nOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  t  Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


CENEIAl  ADVERTISINO  RIPRiSENTATIVES 


MOLONEY,  RE6AN  t  SCNMITT 


Husband- AND- WIFE  discussion  in 
Hal  Bolye’s  (AP)  column,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star:  “After  all,  in  those 
hurri^  moments  before  he  leaves 
for  work,  she  does  help  him 
comb  his  hat  and  put  his  break¬ 
fast  on  straight.” 

■ 

Caption  over  girl’s  picture  in 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  society 
section:  “Engaged  in  Flushing.”, 

■ 

Headline  in  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
Daily  American:  “Rejected,  He 
Stabbed  Girl  In  Cathedral.” 

■ 

Headline  in  the  Southington 
(Conn.)  News:  “Girls  Can  Do 
Anything  Men  Can  Do  Better, 
Says  Local  WAF.” 

■ 

News  item  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express:  “By  the 
time  the  police  arrived  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered  but  Caldwell 
had  doused  the  flaming  cross  with 
a  garden  house.” 

■ 

Story  of  wedding  of  the  son 
of  Time-Life  Editor  Henry  R. 
Luce  in  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  stated:  “The  dou¬ 
ble-ring  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Earle  Gordon,  re¬ 
cently  named  by  a  Canadian  mag¬ 
azine  as  one  of  Canadian  seven 
ton  preachers.” 

■ 

Story  about  a  man  injuring  his 
)(  hand  while  trying  to  remove  a  ring 
in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  stated:  “At  the  hospital  the 
ring  was  treated  and  dismissed.” 


At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  in 
addition  to  other  questions,  Mr. 
Welsh  questioned  Mayor  Mitchell 
on  his  statement  that  “they  had 
never  closed  the  meetings  to  any¬ 
one”  except  when  discussing  the 
hiring  of  personnel.  Mayor 
Mitchell  said  that  was  true,  but 
I  interrupted  to  question  the  May 
or  and  Commissioners  and  re 
established  the  following  facts 
“secret”  meetings  were  held  Aug 
1,  Aug.  13,  and  Aug.  15;  person 
nel  was  discussed  only  at  the  Aug 
15  meeting;  other  matters  were 
introduced,  voted  upon  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  secret  during  the  other 
meetings;  and  the  commissioners 
present  agreed  that  the  mayor  had 
been  incorrect  in  his  statements. 

Paul  E.  Fitzgerald, 

Managing  Editor, 
Cecil  Whig, 

Elkton,  Md. 

Did  Fotinding  Fathers 
Consider  Foreign  Press? 

To  THE  Editor:  For  some  time, 
I  have  been  impressed  (and  con¬ 
siderably  upset)  by  the  fact  that, 
while  American  newsmen  are 
working  under  highly  unfavorable 
conditions  in  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries,  foreign  journalists  from  these 
same  countries  are  accorded  all 
the  privileges  that  go  with  our 
free  press  guarantees. 

My  thought  is  this:  Did  the 
Founding  Fathers  have  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  extending  these  guarantees 
to  foreign  newsmen  in  cases  where 
our  own  newsmen  were  denied 
them?  I  don’t  think  so,  and  I 
think  this  country  ought  to  find 
some  way  of  correcting  this  con¬ 
dition. 

I  don’t  think  we  should  permit 
Russians,  Czechs  or  any  others  to 
have  the  run  of  this  country  while 
our  newsmen  in  their  countries  are 
subjected  to  censorship,  travel  re¬ 
strictions  and  even  persecution. 
Let’s  have  free  press  guarantees 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Henry  S.  Matteo, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

More  Linage  Data 

To  THE  Editor:  Effective  Sept. 
1,  Anderson,  Indiana,  newspapen 
started  their  subscription  to  Media 
Records;  effective  Oct.  1,  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  and  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Newspapers  are  all  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Media  Records.  .  .  • 
Therefore,  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  make  available  to  its  readers 
monthly  newspaper  advertising 
data  on  these  new  markets. 

L.  H.  Collins, 

Media  Records,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  84.  No.  .39,  September  23,  1961.  iklilor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  E.state  is 
published  everj-  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  4 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class 
Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  Annual  subscription  $5.00  in 
U.  iS.  A.:  $5.60  in  Canada;  $6.00  in  other  countries.  Cops-right  1951  by  The 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  riehts  reserved. 
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Picking  good  markets  is  an  important  part  of  today’s  wise  news* 
paper  list-making  .  .  .  and  Flint  is  one  of  the  country’s  best.  Sales 
Management’s  ’’quality  of  market”  study  gives  Flint  a  "plus  35%" 
as  compared  to  national  average.  This  same  study  also  shows  Flint’s 
average  annual  family  income  at  $6,134  ...  up  almost  50%  as 
compared  to  national  figure. 

Effective,  economical  selling  a/  the  local  level  is  today’s  greatest 
need  .  .  .  and  the  big,  active  Flint  market  and  its  Booth-published 
Flint  Journal  give  you  a  real  business  getting  combination! 


Ask  for  new  market  folder. 


For  Jurther  facts,  call — 


A.  H.  Kueh,  Thi  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 

110  E.  42nd  StTNt  435  N.  Mlchi(an  Avonut 
Now  York  17,  Now  York.  Chkofo  11,  Illinois, 
Murray  HVI  6-7232  Suporlor  7-4660 
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New  Guided  Missile  Takes  Off. . .  .  This  newest  anti-air¬ 
craft  missile,  soaring  upward  on  its  supersonic  flight,  is 
launched,  steered  and  exploded  by  electronic  control. 
These  missiles  blast  high-flying  enemy  aircraft  out  of  the 
sky.  The  control  devices  were  developed  by  the  Bell 
System’s  research  and  manufacturing  units  —  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric  Company  — 
working  together  in  traditionally  close  relationship.  This 
guided  missile  assignment  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps 
is  just  one  of  many  important  military  projects 
now  entrusted  to  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


lAJ/iat  Our  (headers  .Sc 


{Continued  from  page  2) 
Another  Historian 
Knew  of  World  Incident 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  just 
read  your  story  on  “New  York 
Times  Tells  Story  of  Its  First  100 
Years,”  the  bank  of  which  reads 
“Meyer  Berger’s  Biography  Dis¬ 
closes  Adolph  Ochs’  Refusal  to 
Buy  World." 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure, 
a  few  years  ago,  of  reading  the 
114,000-word  manuscript  of  “Park 
Row,”  written  by  one  of  our  copy 
editors,  Hyman  B.  (Hy)  Turner. 

“Park  Row”  covers  the  100-year 
history  of  journalism  in  New  York 
from  1832  to  1932,  and  it  is  a 
masterly  work.  Begun  in  February, 
1946,  Mr.  Turner  completed  his 
monumental  task  in  January,  1948. 

I  quote  from  the  19th  and  final 
chapter  which  has  to  do  with 
Herbert  Pulitzer  and  the  then 
pending  demise  of  the  World: 

“That  summer  Herbert  held  a 
secret  meeting  with  Adolph  Ochs, 
his  closest  competitor,  and  offered 
to  sell  all  the  World  editions  for 
$10,000,000.  Ochs  declined  the 
proposition,  feeling  that  the  World 
readers  would  not  suhscrihe  to  the 
conservative  Times.  He  believed 
that  a  liberal  paper  supplying  com¬ 
petition  was  the  most  desirable  for 
keeping  his  own  men  on  the  alert. 
He  suggested  that  Pulitzer  sell  the 
papers  to  a  corporation  formed  by 
the  World  employes.  If  this  were 
agreeable,  Ochs  added,  he  would 
assist  financially.  Pulitzer  rejected 
the  proposal." 

Since  Mr.  Turner  did  not  com¬ 
plete  his  manuscript  until  Janu¬ 
ary.  1948,  it  is  obvious  that  at 
least  Ite  knew  that  the  World 
papers  had  been  offered  to  Ochs 
as  far  back  as  1947,  which  is  four 
years  before  the  present  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Berger’s  fine  book. 

H.  Armand  df.  Masi, 

Chief  Copy  Editor, 
New  York  Journal- 
American. 

(“Park  Row”  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  book;  it  is  still  in  manu¬ 
script  form. — Editor.) 

Much  of  Bird-Merwin 
Book  by  Working  Press 

To  THE  Editor:  May  I  suggest 
that  Professor  Hyde  of  Wisconsin 
re-read  The  Press  and  Society 
(edited  by  Bird  and  Merwin)  and 
then  re-read  his  letter  published  in 
your  issue  of  Sept.  l.S. 

Professor  Hyde  expresses  agree- 
'  ment  with  the  view  expressed  by 
I  Professor  Ellard  in  his  review  of 
i  the  book  (E&P,  Aug.  25)  that  too 
much  of  the  current  writing  about 
the  press  is  coming  from  the  type- 
1  writers  of  the  journalism  teachers 
;  and  the  social  scientists.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  presumably,  that  working 
members  of  the  press  are  falling 
down  on  the  appraisal  job.  , 

After  reading  Professor  Hyde’s 
letter  I  once  more  examined  the 


table  of  contents  of  The  Press  and 
Society.  There  are  155  selections 
which  can  be  credited  to  individ¬ 
uals.  Of  this  total,  exactly  66 
were  written  by  working  members 
of  the  press. 

Except  for  the  three  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  which  isn’t  heavily  weighted 
with  the  views  of  those  who  do 
not  look  at  the  press  “from  a  mile 
away.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  don’t  fare  too  well 
in  the  volume.  My  count  shows 
only  33  selections  which  can  be 
credited  to  those  who  view  the 
press  “from  a  mile  away.” 

Frederic  E.  Merwin, 
Director, 

Rutgers  School  of 
Journalism, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Note  oi  Appreciation 

To  THE  Editor:  Officers  and 
committees  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  and  Union  I.eague  Club,  in 
their  fine  new  quarters,  deserve 
unanimous  appreciation  of  the 
several  hundred  visiting  corre¬ 
spondents  for  newspapers,  radio 
and  picture  services  on  the  hos¬ 
pitality  and  excellent  arrangements 
during  the  peace  treaty  days. 

James  R.  Young, 
Associate  Editor, 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily 
Mail  and  Independent. 


DL 


C  9%  •  •  • 

50  Years  Ago — One  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  circles  occurred  this  week 
when  an  office  boy  (Tommy 
Bracken)  became  editor-in-chief  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  three 
editions,  preventing  the  paper  from 
being  scooped  on  the  worsening 
condition  of  President  McKinley. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — Col.  Milton  A. 
McRae,  head  of  the  Scripps-Mc- 
Rae  League  of  Newspapers,  reports 
interview  in  which  President  Mas- 
aryk  said  “a  successful  future  for 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  assured.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 
*  *  * 

10  Years  Ago — First  group  of 
U.  S.  war  correspondents  is  taken 
behind  the  Russian  lines  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  German  bombing  attack 
near  Smolensk. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tjou) 

This  Week — South  Korean 
newspaper  editors,  who  are  limited 
to  one  tabloid-size  sheet  of  news¬ 
print  a  day,  were  ordered  by  the 
Defense  Ministry  to  publish  Ko¬ 
rean  Republic  military  releases  in 
full. 
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1  •  Two  barges  lashed  together,  with 
falsework  mounted  on  them,  are  moored 
at  a  Boston  pier.  Steel  is  assembled  into  a 
250-foot  span  on  barges. 


2.  Barges  on  which  span  is  mounted  are 
tow-d  2V2  miles  across  Boston  Harbor  to 
site  of  Long  Island  Viaduct,  where  granite 
piers  are  ready  for  steelwork. 


3»  Barges  are  secured  between  two  piers, 
and  the  steel  span,  weighing  211  tons,  is 
adjusted  so  that  falling  tide  will  cause  it 
to  slowly  descend  into  position  on  piers. 


4,  Falling  tide  gradually  lowers  steel 
span.  Bridgcmcn  make  adiustmcnts  with 
block-and -tackles  to  hold  slowly  descend¬ 
ing  span  in  correct  position. 


5.  As  the  tide  continues  to  fall,  both 
ends  of  the  steel  span  settle  down  securely 
on  the  granite  piers,  releasing  falsework 
and  barges  of  their  load. 


6.  Barges  are  moved  away,  leaving  the 
y^an  in  place.  A  total  of  eleven  spans  were 
floated  into  position.  Steelwork  at  ends 
of  bridge  was  erected  by  sundard  methods. 


Bridgemen  adjust  position  of  span  as  tide  gently  lowers  it  on  to  piers. 


Engineers  Utilize  Waters  of  Boston  Harbor 
to  Lower  Steel  Bridge  Spans  into  Place 

Scientists  have  long  sought  an  answer  to  to  reach  the  2-mile-long,  windswept  is- 
the  fascinating  problem  of  how  to  harness  land,  where  visitors  were  sometimes  ma- 
the  immense  potential  power  of  the  tides.  rooned  during  violent  storms. 

Here  is  a  case  where  tidal  power  provided  The  sketches  appearing  at  the  left  show 
a  mighty  assist  in  building  a  steel  bridge  how-  Bethlehem  engineers  did  the  job. 
3450  feet  long.  The  9-foot  rise  and  f^all  of  tide  in  Boston 

The  structure,  which  is  known  as  the  Harbor  and  smooth  water  during  quiet 
Longisland  Viaduct,  connects  Long  Island  weather  w  ere  factors  making  possible 

in  Boston  Harbor,  site  of  a  large  hospi-  Bethlehem’s  use  of  this  unusual  method 
tal,  with  the  mainland.  Before  the  build-  ofplacingthebulk of thesteelwork, result¬ 

ing  of  the  bridge  a  ferry  was  the  only  way  ing  in  a  decided  saving  in  time  and  costs. 


Long  Island  Viaduct,  built  fot  City  of  Boston,  Institutions  Department,  John  R.  McGillivray,  Commissioner. 
Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.,  General  Contractors;  The  Crandall  Engineering  Co.,  Consulting  Engineers 
Steelwork  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
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He  knows  the  human  score 
behind  the  box  score 


There  are  some  readers  of  The  New  York 
Times,  believe  it  or  not,  who  take  only  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  front  page  each  morning.  Politi¬ 
cians,  statesmen,  bankers,  even  college  profes¬ 
sors,  they  are  restless  readers  until  the  sports 
pages,  where  they  settle  down  with  Arthur  Daley 
for  a  relaxed  moment  in  “Sports  of  The^imes.” 

“Sports  of  The  Times”  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
comer  in  the  noisy  world  of 
sports.  In  it,  Arthur  Daley 
plays  host  to  the  personali¬ 
ties  who  make  the  sports 
news.  Daley  is  a  quiet  and 
human  sort  of  guy.  He  loves 
sports  and  likes  and  respects 
its  people.  They  return  the 
compliment.  The  result  is  a 
daily  sports  column  spiced 
with  wit  and  salted  with 
anecdote  that  delights  men 
and  women  everywhere. 

Arthur  Daley  has  been 
fascinated  by  sports  and  its  people  since,  as  a 
kid,  he  watched  the  Giants  and  the  Yankees  play 
ball  from  an  exclusive  bleacher  pressbox  — an 
elevated  railway  signal  tower.  At  Fordham  he 
played  baseball,  basketball,  football,  covered 
sports  for  the  Fordham  Ram. 


As  one  of  33  working  members  of  the  biggest, 
most  versatile  sports  staff  of  any  U.S.  newspaper, 
Daley  has  since  1926  covered  some  30  different 
sports,  helps  turn  out  the  biggest  daily  sports 
report  any  U.S.  newspaper  produces.  Full  of 
sports  lore  and  legend,  he  is  co-author  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Olympics,  author  of  “Times  at  Bat,” 
an  informal  history  of  baseball’s  first  half  century. 

In  sports  as  in  politics, 
science,  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  you  will  find  many 
men  and  women  on  The 
Times  staff  who,  like  Daley, 
are  experts  other  experts 
read.  Pooling  talents  and 
skills  each  day.  The  Times 
staff  produces  a  newspaper 
that  attracts  and  holds  read¬ 
ers  who  appreciate  a  stimu¬ 
lating,  authoritative,  reward¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

★And  when  readers  get 
more  out  of  a  medium,  as  they  get  more  out  of 
The  New  York  Times,  advertisers  always  get 
more,  too.  That’s  why  The  Times  has  been  the 
advertising  leader  in  the  rich  New  York  market 
for  32  consecutive  years.  There’s  a  lot  about 
The  Times  you  ought  to  know.  May  we  tell  you? 


Netir  J|<rrk  Sinter 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

1851  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  1951 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Bureau  Set  to  Break  Drive  gegfedfoX, 
Aimed  at  Re-selling  Dailies 

the  timeliness  of  newspap 
ad  medium,  Quaker  Suga 

Fir^t  of  Oct  1  ■  “Radio  and  tv  programs  reach  sion  of  National  Sugar 

rirsi  /l-as  l^ue  V^CI.  l,  fractions  of  your  market.  Co.,  last  week  ran  1,00( 

537  Pcroers  AllGadv  Pledcred  >n  27  dailies  tieing  in  w 

^  ^  ^  cial  audience,  sport  fans,  home-  gnce  Chadwick’s  Channel 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  eTenXe^’^^^ie  tSd  ctS^  , 


the  first  in  a  series  of  dra-  may  do  without  almost  anything  . .  yuaKer  sugar  ror  quiCK  energy  an 

matic  newspaper  ads  designed  to  else,  but  not  the  newspaper.”  “The  newspaper.”  the  copy  con-  comimed  it  four"t"mereve?y  how 

hold  advertisers  now  using  news-  Turning  to  the  advertiser’s  view-  eludes,  “talks  to  everybody  in  jurine  her  feat  The  ad  was  illus- 
papers  as  their  basic  medium;  to  point  of  a  newspaper,  the  copy  fol-  town.  It’s  created  fresh  every  day  jrated  with  uictures  showine  Miss 
Mil  the  medium  to  others,  and  to  lows  the  tack:  “When  it  comes  to  to  appeal  to  everybody.  Just  as  chadwick  “in  the  drink  ”  ^ 

jolt  people  in  general  out  of,  the  advertising,  why  deal  in  fractions?  you  read  the  paper  now,  all  your  ’ 

habit  of  taking  their  daily  news-  ,  ,  .  When  you  have  something  to  customers  and  prospects  read  the 

paper  for  granted  (E&P,  Sept.  15,  sell,  the  newspaper  is  the  place  to  paper  too,  at  the  time  they  choose,  ways,  but  in  all  cases  the  ads  will 
page  48)  will  be  released  Oct.  1  reach  all  the  people  all  the  time,  for  as  long  as  they  choose!  Only  wind  up  with  the  campaign  slo- 
AKin^A*  Advertising,  “Magazines  reach  only  fractions  the  newspaper  is  first  with  the  gan:  “The  newspaper  is  always 

ANPA,  to  newspapers  across  the  market.  For  each  one  ap-  most  news  .  .  .  first  with  the  most  ‘first  with  the  most.’  ” 

nation.  .  .  ^  peals  to  some  people,  not  to  people  .  .  .  first  with  the  most  ad-  Dailies  to  Plug  Selves 

seinSa^fin^exLo'^oMhe 'time-  magazine  is  read  by  ve^Mrs!”  dailies  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada. 

UnLs  Ld  urSeXUte  nSSs  -  h  '  Hawaii  and  Philippines  are  being 

iiness  ana  up-to-tne-minute  news  jhis  pitch  in  various  dramatic  u,,  .Ka,  akI 

value  offered  both  advertisers  and  ^  ^  ‘>y  me  Bureau  to  carry  the 

readers  by  the  daily  newspaper.  campaign  in  their  own  col- 

Aw-  -A  -Ai.  Ai.  %«  _»  umns  and  on  the  basis  of  at  least 

‘First  with  the  Most  ^  ^ 

Headlined,  “If  Eisenhower  said  week  some  537  newspapers  with  a 

‘Yes’  tomorrow  .  .  .,”  and  illus-  tota,  circulation  of  30,000,000 

trated  with  a  picture  of  Ike  s  battle  have  agreed  to  come  in  on  the 

jacket  copy  is  aimed  at  showing  campaign. 

how  “The  newspaj^r  always  Participating  Bureau  members 

‘first  with  the  most.’  i  a  will  receive  sets  of  proofs  and 

“The  moment  the  General  laid  mats  at  cost  from  the  Bureau. 

Mats  (a  full  series  of  12)  will 
be  available  in  page  size  at  $30, 
1,000  lines  at  $25,  600  lines  at 
$20,  in  all  three  sizes  together 
for  $60  and  in  a  1,000  and  600- 
line  combination  at  $40. 

Since  the  Bureau  is  a  non-profit 
organization  it  is  prohibited  from 
selling  to  non-members  even  at 
cost.  However,  non-member  par¬ 
ticipating  dailies  will  receive  proofs 
and  mats  from  their  representa¬ 
tives  who  are  Bureau  members. 
But  for  both  members  and  non¬ 
member  dailies  the  price  list 
reads  the  same. 

Details  of  Campaign 
This  week.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  complete  details  of  the 
upcoming  industry-wide  promotion 
which  is  a  direct  off-shoot  of  the 
“More  Profits”  project  introduced 
last  year  by  the  Bureau  (E&P, 
July  1,  1950,  page  12), 

The  campaign,  according  to 
John  Blough,  Bureau  promotion 
director,  is  being  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


EISENHOWER 
said  "Yes' 
fomotvowr... 


Who  got  him  to  talk? 

What  party  did  he  pick? 

Whot  ore  his  reosons? 

Who'*  taking  over  in  Europe? 

Whot  does  Trumon  soy?  Toh?  Dewey? 


A  battle  jacket  for  newspaper  campaign. 
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30%  Postage  Increase 
Voted  for  Newspapers 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington — The  House  vote  i 
boosting  newspaper  mail  rates  by  1 
30%  over  a  three-year  period  is 
in  agreement  w-ith  Senate  action  i 
and  removes  the  major  point  of 
interest  for  publishers  from  the 
area  of  controversy  to  be  resolved 
by  conference  committees  of  both 
houses. 

The  lower  branch  had  proposed 
a  60%  increase — 20%  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  next  three  years.  The 
Senate  acted  first,  adopting  one- 
half  that  boost  as  the  level  for 
second-class. 

There  appeared  little  disposition 
in  either  branch  to  lay  a  heavy  tax 
hand  on  newspapers.  Postmaster 
General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  had 
asked  that  their  rate  be  doubled, 
and  he  received  nothing  more  than 
polite  hearing. 

It  may  have  been  significant  that 
the  House  members  acted  by  voice 
vote,  no  roll  call. 

The  joint  action  has  settled  the 
issue  on  second-class  but  left  many 
differences  to  be  resolved  by  the 
conferees  and  reported  back  for 
final  action  including  a  second  vote 
by  both  houses  and  Presidential 
approval.  The  latter  is  likely  to  be 
had  since  magazines  will  pay  60% 
more  for  postage  in  the  next  three 
years.  Handling  the  big  “slicks” 
at  present  rate  was  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  for  a  higher  gen¬ 
eral  schedule  and  the  President  and 
Mr.  Donaldson  singled  them  out 
time  and  again  as  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  postal  service  at  going 
rates. 

Newspapers,  in  any  event  “a 
large  number”  of  their  publishers, 
have  been  absolved  by  President 
Truman  of  the  charge  that  they 
seek  to  perpetuate  a  “subsidy”  by 
way  of  low  postage  rates  on  their 
copies.  Magazines,  though,  came 
in  for  some  harsh  treatment  when 
the  President  talked  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Postmasters 
here. 

Referring  to  pending  rate  in¬ 
crease  bills,  the  President  said: 
“There  is  a  lot  of  opposition  to 
raising  these  rates,  and  1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  most  of  this  comes 
from  the  magazine  publishers  who 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money 
each  year.  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
a  large  number  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  know  this  is  not  right  and 
are  entirely  willing  to  pay  their 
own  way.” 

■ 

Plant  Wage  Equity 
Sustained  In  Utica 

Intra-plant  equity  was  cited  as 
the  basis  of  a  wage  award  in  the 
decision  of  Judge  Erskine  Maiden. 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Board,  in  the  dispute 
between  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Press  and  the  local 
pressmen’s  union. 

A  $5  weekly  increase  was 
awarded  in  two  steps  over  a  two- 
year  period.  The  decision  also 
granted  a  second  working  appren¬ 
tice  in  recognition  of  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  and  resultant  ex¬ 
cessive  overtime  in  the  newspaper 
pressroom  at  Utica. 

Union  proposals  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  journeyman  on  all  collect 
runs  and  to  replace  the  night  shift 
apprentice  with  a  journeyman  was 
denied.  The  publisher’s  request 
that  “in  the  absence  of  the  fore¬ 
man,  the  man  in  charge  shall  act 
as  working  foreman.”  seeking  to 
reduce  the  foreman's  work  week 
from  six  to  five  days,  was  turned 
down. 

The  wage  increase,  under  a 
two-year  contract  running  to  Feb. 
I,  1952,  falls  in  two  parts:  $2  per 
week,  effective  Feb.  1,  1950;  and 
an  additional  $3,  effective  Feb. 
I,  1951,  m.iking  the  current  week¬ 
ly  scale  $83  days  and  $87  nights. 
■ 

Coast  Daily  Expands 
Staff  and  Coverage 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — Expansion 
of  staff  and  news  coverage  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal. 

Chapin  Day.  former  managing 
editor  who  was  on  prolonged  sick 
leave,  and  Judy  Stone  are  staffing 
the  new  Mill  Valley  office  cover¬ 
ing  southern  Marin  County.  A 
teletype  machine  for  direct  trans¬ 
missions  to  the  newspaper  of 
classifieds,  circulation  and  news  is 
being  provided  there.  Mara  Ed¬ 
wards,  reporter  and  photographer, 
staffs  the  new  office  at  Novato. 

Completion  of  a  style  book  pre¬ 
pared  after  consultation  with  Gil¬ 
bert  Farrar,  and  revamping  of  the 
editorial  page  also  are  announced. 


How  Much  Advertising? — ^Put  Up  to  Congress 

Of  great  interest  to  the  newspaper  business  is  consideration  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Friday  in  the  Senate.  It  revives  the  hardy  perennial:  how  much 
advertising  should  be  permitted  as  a  cost  of  doing  business?  DPA 
Administrator  Charles  E.  Wilson  submitted  the  proposal  and  Senator 
Maybank  sponsored  it.  In  operation,  it  would  allow  the  President 
(acting,  naturally,  through  an  agency)  to  determine  how  much  adver¬ 
tising  could  be  considered  a  part  of  production  costs,  when  ceiling 
prices  are  being  determined. 

Under  the  amendment  (S.2092)  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
could  rule  that  an  automobile  maker  or  a  soap  company  really  doesn’t 
need  to  spend  any  money  for  advertising;  ergo,  in  determining  price 
ceiling  for  the  product,  advertising  is  not  considered  a  part  of  cost. 

14,000  Publishers  Queried  About  Newsprint 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  luis  been  sent  to  14,000  newspaper  pub-  I 
Ushers  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  asking  | 
information  on  prices  and  availability  of  newsprint.  The  / 
Senator,  chairman  of  a  newsprint  subcommittee  of  the  Small  \ 
Business  Committee,  declared  complaints  reaching  him  dis-  \ 

•  pute  the  assertion  by  an  official  that  newsprint  is  being  pro-  j 
1  duced  faster  than  it  is  being  used. 

FCC  Leaves  Way  Open  for  Press  Rate  Proceedings 

Federal  Communications  Commission  has  formally  denied  the 
suggestion  by  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  on  behalf  of  ANP.A’s  Press 
Communications  Committee  that  Western  Union  word  rates  be  reduced 
(effecting  a  proportionate  cut  in  press  rates)  or  that  an  across-the- 
board  increase  for  all  types  of  messages,  press  included,  be  established. 
The  commission  advised  Gen.  Adler  it  does  not  feel  the  press  rates 
which  became  effective  Sept.  1  are  unreasonable;  as  to  the  second 
alternative  proposition,  declared  it  has  not  sufficient  information  on 
which  to  base  such  rates  but,  in  any  event,  retains  the  privilege  to 
do  so  in  subsequent  proceedings. 

Congress  Would  Curb  Export  of  Sulphur 

Operations  of  the  International  Materials  Conference  in  allocating 
sulphur  could  cost  the  United  States  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  Rep.  Gordon  L.  McDonough  of  California  charged  a,s  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  reverse  the  IMC  by  legislative  command.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  ordered  the  export  of  960,000  tons  of  American  sulphur. 
If  domestic  mills  and  Canadian  suppliers  must  suffer  this  cut  in  an 
essential  paper  ingredient  the  operation  will  work  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  national  effort  to  aid  in  guaranteeing  more  newsprint  for 
the  printing  presses  of  the  United  States,  the  congressman  warned. 
H  is  bill  would  increase  by  50%  the  amount  of  sulphur  which  must 
be  held  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Referendum  May  Be  Conducted  on  Tass  Ouster 

I  Expulsion  of  Tass  representatives  from  the  Congressional  I 
I  Press  Galleries  may  he  determined  in  a  referendum  to  the  775  | 

!  registered  correspondents.  The  gallery  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Fletcher  Knebcl  of  Cowles  Newspapers  was 
,  to  begin  consideration  of  such  a  plan  at  a  Thursday  night 
j  meeting. 

The  .State  and  Justice  departments  flatly  ducked  the  issue.  i 
!  Each  referred  to  the  fact  that  Tass  is  registered  as  an  agent 
'  of  the  .Soviet  Union  hut  said  the  gallery  membership  issue  is 
up  to  the  standing  committee.  The  .State  Department  shook 
a  warning  linger,  suggesting  that  any  action  taken  should 
weigh  its  effect  upon  American  correspondents  abroad. 

Getting  to  Know  Us — State  Department  Visitors 

Produciion  methods  in  the  mechanical  and  circulation  departments 
of  United  States  newspapers  will  be  studied  by  a  team  of  British 
journalistic  craftsmen  who  arrived  here  this  week  to  remain  until  late 
next  month.  The  visitors  will  be  guests  of  EC.A's  technical  assistance 
program. 

Three  representatives  of  the  Belgian  press  have  arrived  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  State  Department  to  make  a  21 -day  tour  of  defense  plants 
and  military  installations.  They  are:  Carlos  Van  Bellinghen.  officer  in 
charge  of  cultural  and  press  relations  of  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office: 
Baron  Michel  van  der  Straeten  Waillet,  editor  of  La  Metropolt 
(Antwerp),  and  Leo  Bollingier,  foreign  editor  of  Het  Volk. 

Demonstration  of  Nonpolitical  Aspect  of  Conservation 
Harry  D.  Strunk,  editor  of  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette, 
a  registered  politically  independent  paper  published  in  the  Republican 
River  Valley,  has  been  awarded  an  Interior  Conservation  Service 
Award  by  Michael  Straus,  Democratic  appointee  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  himself  a  former  Washington  correspondent.  The  award 
recognizes  Editor  Strunk’s  expressed  editorial  interest  in  conservation 
since  he  started  his  newspaper  in  1911. 
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10c  Daily  Prescribed 
For  ‘Sick  Industry’ 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Pittsburgh — Daily  newspapers  pers  have  got  to  stop  chiseling  to 
should  put  out  a  better  product  meet  costs.  I  know  in  some 

compete  with  radio  and  tele-  they  cannot  help  themselves  and 
and  charge  10  cents  for  I  don't  like  to  such  a  harsh 
“sick  industry,”  James  term,  but  really  many  of  the 
F.  O'Connor,  business  manager  ot  things  newspapers  have  been 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  toid  forced  to  do  amounts  to  chiseling. 

^  positive 

,  ^.  .  approach  instead  of  cutting  down 

He  spoke  at  the  annual  Classi-  „„  mir  maroin<  ptr-  tr»  ,;avc  r>!jr>Ar  — 

fied  Advertising  Clinic  of  the  margin ^.  etc.,  to  save  paper.  CAMS— Left  to  right:  Vergie  Co 

/vuverusing  »„nnic  or  ine  Wishinafon  (Pa  t  Observer  1 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish-  .moimfs  nf  it  fnr  nlvf-rtisinn-  im  "asnmgKjn  (Ka.»  unserven  i 

ers'  Association  at  the  Roosevelt  it  tor  advertising,  im-  U„jl,  Cassidy,  Jamestown  (N. 

Hotel  «^Dr  17  18  prove  our  distribution  methods  Punxsutawnev  (Pa.)  Spirit;  and  Ai 

V,  .  ,.  and  compete  in  a  modern  wav  Oailv 

Declaring  that  advertisers  could  Qt^g^  media.  ' 

"i?  be  expected  to  carry  “^g  devise  faster  distribu-  “There  is  certainly  no  need  for 

the  burden  of  rising  costs,  Mr.  iJq^  methods.  We  must  get  even  any  of  your  men  attempting  to 
O  Connor  said  the  only  solution  faster  presses  and  more  modern  sell  us  on  the  value  of  classified,” 

IS  to  ask  the  reader  to  pay  more,  tying  and  wrapping  devices.  Mr.  Skinner  said.  “We  are  sold. 

‘Woefully  Sick’  “This  can't  be  done  on  peanuts.  And  when  ever  or  wherever  we 

“Advertising  rate  raises,”  he  Newspapers  have  got  to  make  find  cause  for  recruiting  we  shall 
said,  “are  only  stop-gaps.  The  some  profits  and  pour  them  back  continue  to  make  use  of  this  valu- 
newspaper  industry  is  sick — woe-  into  the  business  and  bring  it  back  able  tool. 

fully  sick.  It  needs  an  operation  to  a  state  it  once  held.  “We  make  heavy  use  of  classi- 

and  a  major  operation  to  cure  it.  “This  can  be  done,  in  my  opin-  fi^d  advertising  to  attract  workers. 

“Increasing  advertising  rates  is  ion,  only  by  assessing  the  reader.”  a  spot  check  in  a  non-graduating 
like  putting  ice  on  an  appendicitis  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  with  the  month  in  one  metropolitan  area, 
case.  It  helps,  but  doesn't  cure  it.  Post-Gazette  for  17  years.  He  was  indicated  that  about  60%  of  all 
“So.  along  with  a  prediction  one-time  classified  advertising  applicants  came  in  to  our  employ- 
that  some  newspapers  will  break  manager  of  the  New  York  World-  rnent  offices  as  a  result  of  classi- 
the  nickle  price  line  during  the  Telegram  and  started  whh  the  fiej  newspaper  advertising.  This 
next  year.  I'll  also  predict  that  Post-Gazette  as  a  CAM.  He  had  represents  over  1.200  out  of  2.100 
when  someone  starts  it,  the  stam-  also  been  circulation  manager  and  applicants. 

pede  will  be  terrific  and  in  three  personnel  director.  “With  a  product  so  valuable  I 

or  four  years,  if  not  sooner,  seven  hope  you  all  can  convert  more 

cents  and  10  cents  will  be  normal.  Utility  Relies  Heavily  and  more  companies  and  people 

On  ’Help  Wanted'  Service  to  the  same  belief  1  hold.  Classi- 
Before  another  year  rolls  Pittsburgh — Sixty  per  cent  of  fied  advertising  can  pay  off.” 

around  many  newspapers  will  applications  for  jobs  with  the  More  than  70  CAMS  among 
again  have  to  raise  their  advertis-  gg|j  jeigphone  Co.  of  Pennsylva-  PNPA  members,  including  some 
ing  rates,  and  ^nie  newspapers  jhe  direct  result  of  classi-  from  other  states,  attended  the 

somewhere,  (and  1 11  bl«s  their  advertising,  according  to  Earl  meeting. 

pioneer  souls)  will  raise  their  copy  ^  skinner,  the  utility's  general  Floyd  J.  Jones,  CAM.  Youngs- 

_  I  fh  t  1  •  th  advertising  manager.  town  (O.)  Vindicator  warned  that  stressing  the  trade-in  value.  We 

final  In  He  made  this  statement  at  the  while  classified  advertising  may  be  then  prepared  some  magic  word 

dustry  ”  *  newspaper  in-  Qa^sified  Advertising  Clinic  increasing,  more  attention  should  ads  which  produced  results.’ 

Mr^  O’Connor  said  niihlishers  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  be  given  to  copy.  Sec  Increase  in  ‘National' 

should  get  over  their  fear  that  a  Publishers’  Association,  at  the  “Want  ad  magic,  as  you  must  Several  of  the  speakers  predict- 

raise  in  the  price  of  newspaper's  Roosevelt  Hotel  here.  Sept.  17-18.  suspect,  he  said,  is  the  prepara-  gj  ^j^at  national  classified  linage 

will  decrease  circulation.  speech  was  one  of  the  higti-  tion  of  a  want  ad  that  will  bring  increase  with  the  introduc- 

%f  .  ff  17  •  lights  of  a  meeting  in  which  most  outstanding  results.  A  lot  ha^  been  more  widespread  stand- 

J>eed  Money  for  Expansion  CAMS  reported  a  tremendous  in-  said  about  copy  writing,  but  too  ardization  of  rates 
In  fact,  he  said,  “it  may  help,  crease  in  classified  linage,  with  much  can  never  be  said  since  here  vvillHm  F  Pnrr  Phihut^lnhi,, 

Sr/miin^  '"l  "" 

irouoie  getting  a  nickle  tor  a  poor-  tribiitinc  factor  existence.  •  r  .•  i  j  u  ,, 

er  product  iriouiing  lacioi.  w.  information  released  have  won  tne 

“I'm  a  10-cent  man  myself.  1 
believe  that  newspaj)er  manage¬ 
ments  deserve,  and  must  have  if 
the  press  is  to  stay  free  and  is  to 
grow,  a  fair  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestments. 

“Few  newspapers  today  get  it. 

Many  of  them,  especially  the  larg¬ 
er  ones,  are  in  real  trouble.  No 
half-measure  will  do.  We  must  put 
some  money  in  the  till — money 
from  readers  in  the  till — so  we 
can  expand  our  papers. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  newspapers 
can  not  compete  with  radio  and 
TV  unless  they  improve  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  techniques. 

“We  can’t  go  on  ruining  our 
product,”  he  warned.  “Newspa- 
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20c  for  Sunday 

.Minneapolis  —  A  20-ceiit 
price  on  Sunday  papers  is  “in¬ 
evitable,”  John  Sterling,  general 
manager  nf  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  said  here  this  week.  He 
addressed  the  Roto  Group,  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  editors 
and  advertising  salesmen. 


AT  PNPA  CLINIC — Left  to  right:  Joseph  H.  Hopkins.  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer;  James  G.  Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Floyd  J.  Jones, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicaton  and  John  W.  Duff,  I'niontown  (Pa.) 
Newspapers. 


$50,000,000  Bowater 
Mill  Plan  Described 


S-H  Assigns 
Mary  Frazer 
To  N.  Y-  Beat 


Plans  for  a  new  Southern  news-  this  new  project.  Sir  Eric  Bowater  ^  ___  __  _  ^ 

print  mill  are  formally  before  the  earlier  in  the  year  authorized  the  stated,  the  contract  means  a 


National  Production  Authority  installation  in  Bowater’s  mills  in  supply  of  sulphite  pulp  ob- 


which  is  participating  in  a  stock- 
purchase  contract. 

Other  participants  were  listed  as  ‘ 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo- 
vrat,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  and  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  of  Illinois.  Mary  Frazer,  columnist,  fca- 

For  the  Peavey  mill,  tl^  bulle-  jure  writer  and  reporter  for  the 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press  for  eight 


with  a  request  for  a  certificate  of  England  of  a  new  large  newsprint  jajned  through  the  connections  of 


necessity. 

Officers  of  Bowater  Paper  Co. 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  a 
$50,000,000  project  in  the  Charles- 
ton-Calhoun  area  of  Tennessee. 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  mill,  they  said,  will  be  125,- 


machine  which  will  be  capable  of 
producing  70.000  tons  of  newsprint 
per  annum.” 


Constunption  Tapers  Off 
To  1950's  Record  Pace 

Eight-months’  statistics  show 


that  consumption  of  newsprint  by 


000  tons  of  newsprint  and  50,000 


tons  of  unbleached  sulphate  pulp. 

“The  entire  output  of  newsprint 
will  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
and  the  amount  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
plied  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
U.  S.  will  not  be  reduced,”  the 
company's  formal  statement 
pledged.  It  was  declared  to  be  the 
company’s  intention  to  increase 
shipments  to  the  U.  S. 

Many  Sites  Studied 
The  statement  was  issued  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  numerous  inquiries  by 
E  &  P  for  details  of  the  much-re¬ 
ported  project.  It  coincided  with  a 
visit  to  Canada  by  Sir  Eric  Vansit- 
lart  Bowater,  chairman  of  the  Bo¬ 
water  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.  of  London. 

August  B.  Meyer,  president  of 
Bowater  Paper  Co.,  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer  with  NP.\  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  project. 

The  decision  to  build  a  mill  in 


off  to  the  1950  pace,  which  set  new 
records,  while  the  output  of  mills 
in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is 
almost  6^c  above  last  year’s. 

Canadian  mills  produced  188.- 
434  tons  more  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1951  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1950.  according 
to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 
At  the  same  time,  overseas  ship¬ 
ments  from  Canada  totaled  210,- 
609  tons,  as  compared  with  111.- 


the  publishing  concerns.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  similar  to  one  entered  into 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

At  Geneva,  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  voted  (15  to  0) 
to  continue  surveillance  of  the 
newsprint  supply  situation  around 
the  world  and  to  call  upon  the 
principal  consumer  nations  to 
“slightly  reduce”  their  usage  so  as 
to  help  alleviate  critical  shortages. 


P'razer 


years,  has  been 
named  New  York 
correspondent  for 
the  Press  and  18 
other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspa- 
p  e  r  s  ,  effective 
Oct.  1. 

Announcement 
of  Miss  Frazer’s 
appointment  as 
New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the 
Press  and  its 


.At  the  same  meeting,  Canada  sister  papers  was  made  by  Jack 


supported  a  U.  S.  resolution  to  out¬ 
law  commodity  cartels. 

Surplus  in  SNPA 
In  a  report  prepared  for  the 
annual  convention  next  week,  the 


R.  Howard,  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

‘An  Outstanding  Job’ 

“We  feel  that  Mary  has  done  an 


143  tons  for  the  same  period  of  ture  is  “rather  encouraging. 


Newsprint  Committee  of  the  outstanding  job  on  the  Press,  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  we  want  to  share  her  with  the 
Association  said  the  current  pic-  other  Scripps-Howard  papers,”  Mr. 


Howard  said. 


1950. 

British  Receipts  Increase 
There  was  a  marked  step-up  in 
deliveries  to  “other  markets” 
(other  than  Canada  and  the  U.  S.) 


“In  contrast  to  last  year  when  confidence  was  echoed  by 

we  anticipated  a  shortage  of  60,-  George  Carmack,  editor  of  the 


000  tons  for  the  year  at  this  time,” 
said  the  Committee,  “it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  may  have  a  supply 


in  August,  with  nearly  42,000  tons  of  240,000  tons  in  excess  of  de¬ 
being  exported,  as  compared  with  mand,  if  present  trends  continue 
18,675  tons  in  August,  1950.  Bri-  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
tain  got  14,143  tons  last  month;  “These  figures  will  be  a  sur- 


the  south  was  arrived  at  after  four  tons  in  August.  19.50.  prise,  and  certainly  no  consola 


Press. 

Miss  Frazer  is  the  second  Press 
staffer  in  the  last  two  years  to  be 
tapped  for  New  York  newspaper 
positions.  J.  Boyd  Stephens,  for¬ 
mer  Press  managing  editor,  is  now 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

M  iss  Frazer’s  office  will  be  at 


years  of  intensive  study  by  Bow-  eight-month  total  to  British  tion,  to  those  publishers  who  get  York  World-Telegram  4 

_ ■ _ _ *  Isles  Was  59.258  tons,  as  com-  all  f»r  a  or^at  nart  nf  their  ton-  „  ...  . 


ater  engineers  for  a  site  most  suit 
able  for  the  purpose,  they  ex¬ 
plained.  The  statement  continued: 

“This  investigation  covered  a 
very  wide  field  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  Charleston- 
Calhoun  area  m  Tennessee  has 
been  selected  as  the  most  suitable 
site  because  it  contains  all  the 
necessary  factors  for  a  newsprint 
development  as  well  as  adequate 
transportation  by  rail  and  water 
for  movement  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  to  destination. 

“Since  it  is  impossible  to  go 
ahead  with  the  plan  without  a 
Certificate  of  necessity,  an  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  and  is  now 


Isles  was  59,258  tons,  as  com 
pared  with  7,605  last  year 

Although  this  year’s  shipments  have  cut  back  deliveries  by  10%. 
already  exceed  the  1950  total.  Some  of  these  publications  are 
there  is  little  likelihood  the  1951  having  the  most  critical  period  in 
total  will  reach  the  1947  figure  of  their  business  history.  However. 
700,000  tons.  if  newsprint  conditions  in  general 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub-  continue  to  improve,  this  will  as- 


all  or  a  great  part  of  their  ton- 

H!®!  her  popular  weekly  “Mary-Go- 

column  for  the  Houston 


paper. 

.MacArthur  Interview 
She  has  covered  many  big 
stories,  including  the  Texas  City 


Ushers  Association  estimated  news-  sure  an  early  improvement  in  their  explosion,  in  addition  to  chronicl- 


situation  too. 

Gannett  Mill  Plans 


ing  the  doings  of  cafe  society  in 
Houston.  One  of  her  notable  in¬ 
terviews  was  a  lengthy  and  exclu- 
A  paper  mill  newly  acquired  by  jjjyg  General  MacArthur 

the  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  will  ^  f3fn. 

continue  to  make  tissue  paper  for  jjy  (j,  York  after  his  Texas 


the  time  being. 

Herbert  W.  Criiickshank,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  said  the  Gannett 


speaking  tour. 

The  Scripps-Howard  writer  was 
born  and  reared  in  California  and 
had  radio  and  advertising  agency 
experience  before  she  became  a 
newspaper  reporter. 


Hamilton  Owen  Gets 


papers  used  just  a  little  under  3,- 
000,000  tons  of  newsprint  through 
August,  a  decrease  of  .2%  under 
the  first  eight  months  of  1950  and 
an  increase  of  6.7%  over  1949. 

For  three  consecutive  months 
the  consumption  by  ANPA-report- 

ing  papers  has  shown  a  decrease  _ 

compared  with  the  corresponding  Company“7orm^iy  t^'k  titVe  'To 
^  *u  KT  ID  nionth  in  ]9. 0.  Stocks  on  hand  ^Y\c  Berwin  Paper  Manufacturing 
pending  before  the  National  Pro-  reached  an  average  of  49  days’  Dansville  N  Y  on  Sept 

duction  Authority.  supply  at  the  end  of  August.  ,7  Cruickshank  pi^inted  out 

No  Funds  Solicited  17.823  Tons  Per  Day  that  the  conversion  to  newsprint 

“The  cost  of  the  entire  develop-  Canadian  mills  are  running  at  output  would  be  gradual.  «r  tj  1  j  r"  11 

ment,  including  woodlands,  will,  it  the  rate  of  17,823  tons  per  work  Even  an  approximate  estimate  To  B0lgrad©-^J^inally 

is  estimated,  exceed  $50,000,000.  day,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  of  the  mill’s  potential  capacity  for  Belgrade — Hamilton  Owen,  ed- 

If  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  in  1946.  In  eight  months  they  newsprint  production  is  impossible  itor-in-chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 

this  project,  it  will  be  financed  by  have  produced  3,685,703  tons,  at  this  time,  he  said.  With  present  papers,  arrived  here  Sept.  18  after 

the  Bowater  Organization  in  con-  Mills  in  the  U.  S.  have  turned  equipment,  the  plant  turns  out  14  ^  hectic  trip, 

juntion  with  American  investors,  out  734,969  tons,  which  is  close  tons  of  tissue  paper  daily.  jhe  Yugoslav  plane  in  which  he 

No  funds  are  being  solicited  from  to  the  total  production  of  1947.  After  conversion,  newsprint  was  travelling  was  grounded  by 

either  publishers  or  the  United  a  Wisconsin  Press  Association  from  the  plant  will  help  supply  electrical  storms  at  Zagreb.  A  bus 
States  (Government.  bulletin  reported  that  Peavey  Pa-  the  21  Gannett  newspapers.  taking  him  to  the  city  skidded  on 

“The  decision  to  consider  the  per  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Ladysmith,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  general  a  curve  and  crashed  into  a  tel^ 

very  large  investment  in  the  new  have  completed  arrangements  manager,  said  Berwin  Sales  Co.,  phone  pole.  Mr.  Owen  suffered 

Southern  newsprint  mill  was  which  will  keep  one  of  its  ma-  with  offices  at  295  Madison  Ave.,  a  cut  finger, 

largely  influenced  by  Bowater’s  de-  chines  on  newsprint  for  the  next  New  York  City,  would  market  the  Rain-drenched  and  weary,  he 

sire  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  two  years.  Several  carloads  of  mill’s  output  and  Victor  (2ohen  and  other  passengers  trudged  sev- 
the  increasing  newsprint  require-  papers  have  already  been  shipped  would  continue  to  manage  the  eral  miles  to  a  peasant’s  home 
ments  of  publishers.  In  addition  to  to  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  operation.  where  they  obtained  a  taxi. 
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Many  Plaudits, 
Honors  Heaped 
On  N.  Y.  Times 

The  Fourth  Estate  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  heaped  honors  and  praise  on 
the  New  York  Times  this  week  as 
it  celebrated  its  100th  birthday. 

Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  General  Manager  Julius 
Ochs  Adler  cut  a  huge  cake  and 
slices  were  passed  around  to  em¬ 
ployees  who  gathered  in  the  rec¬ 
reation  lounge.  This  was  the  only 
“formal”  event  on  Sept.  18. 

No  special  edition — no  solicita¬ 
tion  of  ads  had  been  decreed  by 
Times  management  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Centennial  Year.  Sev¬ 
eral  pages  during  the  week  were 
devoted  to  congratulatory  messages 
and  the  front  page  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1 
was  reproduced  on  the  anniversary 
date. 

Some  oldtimers  recalled  that  the 
Times’  observance  of  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  when  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  was  publisher,  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  several  days  because  the  na¬ 
tion  was  in  mourning  for  President 
McKinley. 

(On  that  occasion,  the  Times  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  from  50-year-old 
firms  in  New  York  and  Louis 
Wiley,  then  business  manager,  re¬ 
ported  250  concerns  participating 
in  10,000  lines  of  advertising,  at 
$1  a  line.) 

This  week  the  Times  received 
two  special  awards,  one  from  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for 
distinguished  service  to  American 
literature,  and  the  other  from  the 
Academy  of  Designing — its  1951 
Gold  Medal — for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalistic  efforts  in  fostering  Ameri¬ 
can  design  in  all  fields. 

Among  tributes  was  one  from 
the  New  York  Post,  which  is  soon 
to  mark  its  150th  anniversary.  It 
sent  “a  friendly  salute;  a  warm 
typewriter  toast”  declaring:  “You 
would  not  want  us  to  pretend  that 
we  always  love  you  but  as  Amer¬ 
icans  and  as  journalists  we  can 
hardly  imagine  living  without  you.” 

On  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
Times  city  room  Mr.  Sulzberger 
posted  a  memorandum  accusing 
the  editors  of  Life  magazine  of 
unfair  treatment  of  Meyer  Berger’s 
story  about  “The  Old  Gray  Lady.” 
Mr.  Berger,  Times  staffer  who 
wrote  the  official  history  of  the 
Times,  authored  a  special  piece 
for  Life. 

The  A.  H.  S.  memorandum 
stated: 

“Meyer  Berger  has  advised  me 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the 
statement  that  the  Times  is  the 
indispensable  source  of  knowledge 
^  ^^ause  it  is  slickly  written 
(which  it  isn’t)  or  brilliantly  ed- 
ked  (which  it  isn’t). 

‘These  words  within  quotes  were 
in  his  article  without  his 
knowledge.  In  fairness  to  Mike 
(wrger’s  nickname),  I  am  posting 
this  notice.” 


Mr.  Sulzberger  and  Gen.  Adler  cut 
of  the  New  York 

South  America 
Coverage  Enlarged 

The  New  York  Times  this 
week  made  several  changes  in  its 
foreign  staff,  partly  to  expand  its 
coverage  of  Latin  America. 

Sam  Brewer  becomes  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  in  South  America  with 
headquarters  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  will  travel  around  the  con¬ 
tinent  from  there.  He  is  expected 
to  begin  the  new  assignment  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Other  assignments  announced 
by  Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  are: 

Frank  Garcia,  who  for  25  years 
has  been  resident  correspondent  in 
Brazil,  will  continue  in  that  capac¬ 
ity. 

Camille  Cianfarra  will  replace 
Mr.  Brewer  as  correspondent  in 
Madrid. 

Ed  Morrow,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  SHAPE,  will  be  assigned  to 
Buenos  Aires  as  correspondent  in 
Argentina  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Brewer. 

Foster  Hailey,  who  has  been  in 
Buenos  Aires,  will  remain  there 
until  after  the  Argentine  elections 
in  November,  and  then  return  to 
New  York. 

Sydney  Gruson  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Israel  to  Mexico. 

Dana  Adams  Schmidt  is  being 
sent  to  Tel-Aviv. 

Michael  James  is  being  assigned 
as  second  man  to  Robert  Trum¬ 
bull,  who  covers  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan. 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  German 
Bureau,  is  being  assigned  to  the 
UN  in  New  York. 

Walter  Sullivan  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  UN  to  the  German 
Bureau. 

■ 

George  Hughes  Dies 

Toronto — George  Hughes,  70, 
formerly  reporter  on  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  died  here  Sept.  15.  He 
came  to  Toronto  from  England  in 

1904. 


100th  Birthday  cake  for  a  group 
Times  employes. 

N,  Y.  Mirror 
Now  Operating 
73  Press  Units 

The  New  York  Mirror’s  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  was  doubled  this 
week  when  new  press  units  were 
placed  in  operation  in  a  midtown 
annex  and  in  a  new  Brooklyn 
plant. 

In  ils  three  plants  now  the 
Hearst-owned  daily-Sunday  tabloid, 
of  which  Charles  B.  McCabe  is 
publisher,  has  73  press  units. 
Twelve  Hoe  units  were  acquired 
from  the  late  New  York  Sun  and 
these  were  converted  to  tabloid 
and  completely  reconditioned. 

The  former  Sun  uptown  plant  on 
East  44th  Street,  a  block  from  the 
Mirror’s  main  building,  was  re¬ 
modeled  and  complete  new  mail- 
room  facilities,  including  belt  con¬ 
veyor  system  and  wire-tying  ma¬ 
chines,  were  installed  under  plans 
worked  out  by  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst 
Newspapers’  production  chief,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  McCabe. 

Little  ceremony  attended  the 
formal  opening  of  the  44th  Street 
annex,  but  city  officials,  led  by 
Mayor  Impelliteri,  dedicated  the 
Brooklyn  plant  where  18  new  Hoe 
arch-type  units  have  been  installed. 

The  Mirror  is  in  its  27th  year 
of  publication,  with  more  than 
1,000,000  daily  and  2,000,000 
Sunday. 

■ 

Named  Fund  Trustee 

San  Diego — Lester  G.  Bradley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee 
to  administer  a  $5,000  fund  raised 
by  the  crew  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Princeton  for  the  education  and 
care  of  a  17-year-old  cerebral 
palsy  victim,  Jane  Taylor,  chosen 
by  the  crew  as  their  homecoming 
queen  when  the  vessel  returned  re¬ 
cently  from  the  Far  East. 


Oil  Doily  Set 
To  Start  As 
New  AM  Paper 

Chicago — A  new  morning  news¬ 
paper,  the  Oil  Daily,  tabloid  in 
size  and  printed  on  “slick”  paper, 
is  to  begin  publication  here  ^t.  3, 
it  was  announced  by  Keith  J. 
Fanshier,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  five-day-a-week  paper  with 
national  circulation  will  be  devoted 
to  the  petroleum  business.  Air 
delivery  to  52  cities  is  scheduled. 
Subscription  rate  for  regular  mail 
delivery  will  be  $25  annually.  Air 
delivery  to  Los  Angeles,  New 
York  and  50  other  cities  will  b© 
$35  a  year,  and  to  smaller  cities, 
$65  a  year  by  air. 

Plan  8-Page  Paper 

Mr.  Fanshier,  25-year  veteran 
editor,  recently  resigned  as  pe¬ 
troleum  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  few  columns  daily, 
back  in  1926,  Mr.  Fanshier  edited 
a  department  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  in  recent  years 
ran  to  two  and  three  pages  daily, 
with  periodic  special  editions  of 
12  to  20  pages. 

The  Oil  Daily  is  being  plani^ 
as  an  eight-page  tabloid,  covering 
every  phase  of  the  industry’s  oper¬ 
ations.  Although  the  paper  will 
concern  itself  with  news  about  pe¬ 
troleum,  it  will  not  be  a  “trade 
paper,”  according  to  Mr.  Fanshier. 
The  paper  will  maintain  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Houston  and  Tulsa. 

“Oil  today  is  a  commodity  of 
international  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  importance,”  said  the  editor 
of  the  new  daily.  “We  are  going 
to  gather  all  of  that  essental  news 
every  day,  publish  and  interpret 
it  in  the  light  of  its  bearing  on  the 
petroleum  industry  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  general  public.” 

Petty  Is  Associated 

Participating  with  Mr.  Fanshier 
in  ownership  of  the  new  paper  is 
Milburn  Petty,  executive  editor,  in 
charge  of  Oil  Daily’s  bureau  in 
Washington.  He  is  also  editor  of 
Petty’s  Oil  Letter  published  out 
of  Washington.  Stuart  Wilkes,  ex- 
J.  of  C.  staffer,  is  news  editor. 

Mr.  Fanshier  said  capital  for 
Oil  Daily  will  come  from  his  per- 
I  sonal  funds  and  obligations,  em¬ 
phasizing  there  will  be  no  direct 
or  indirect  interest  or  influence 
from  any  individual  or  firm  con¬ 
nected  with  the  petroleum  indus- 
,  try  in  the  capital  structure  of  the 
paper.  Headquarters  arc  located 
:  at  616  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

William  F.  Sessions,  formerly  of 
I  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  gen- 
•  eral  manager  of  the  Oil  Daily. 
I  The  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
I  Chicago  plant  of  Poole  Bros.,  Inc. 
I  Mr.  Sessions  told  E&P  the  paid 
5  circulation  of  the  new  paper  in 
-  advance  of  publication  is  4,12S,  as 
of  Sept.  17. 
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Bar  Urged  to  Renew 
Trial  Coverage  Talks 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Discussion  of  the  evils  of  “trial 
by  newspaper”  developed  an  area 
of  agreement  among  newspaper¬ 
men,  lawyers  and  judges  at  a  sec¬ 
tional  session  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Only  Ex-Judge  Simon  H.  Rif- 
kind  voiced  the  fear  that  public 
pressures  would  impose  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  press  if  abuses  are 
not  corrected.  Relief  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  contempt  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  said. 

Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  California 
suggested  that  self-discipline  by 
both  the  Bar  and  the  Press  is  the 
remedy. 

Chance  for  .\greemcnt 

Marquis  Childs,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  proposed  that  the 
Bar  renew  a  formal  approach  to 
the  nation’s  editors  for  a  joint 
consideration  of  the  problems. 

There  is  a  greater  chance  for 
agreement  today  than  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  aftermath  of  the  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial  “circus,”  Mr.  Childs 
commented. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
three-hour  discussion,  which  also 
touched  upon  television’s  “intru¬ 
sion”  in  the  courtroom,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  special  committee 
of  the  Section  on  Criminal  Law 
would  be  appointed  to  work  on 
the  matter. 

Besides  Mr.  Childs  and  Judge 
Rifkind.  the  panel  participants  in¬ 
cluded  Jack  Gould,  radio-TV  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Rudolph  Halley,  former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Kefauver  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Addressing  himself  to  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  asignment, 
“The  Responsibility  of  the  Press, 
Radio  and  Television  for  Fair 
Criminal  Trials,”  Judge  Rifkind 
said  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
the  Press  has  a  responsibility,  but 
what  is  its  responsibility. 

Greater  Responsibility 

In  his  view,  Judge  Rifkind  said, 
the  “longer  finger"  and  “louder 
voice”  make  the  responsibility  of 
the  media  of  greater  magnitude 
than  that  of  any  individual  in  a 
democracy.  He  conceded  there  is 
no  restraint,  beyond  that  of  good 
manners,  on  the  right  of  the  press 
to  report  public  proceedings,  tear 
the  hide  off  public  officials,  or 
praise  them. 

The  former  federal  jurist  has 
been  the  outspoken  leader  in  the 
crusade.  He  said  it  had  been 
charged  that  he  and  Justice  Jack- 
son  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
members  of  “a  sinister,  secret 
conspiracy  to  shackle  the  press.” 

“I  cannot  speak  for  Justice 
.Jackson,”  he  told  the  assemblage 
of  some  150  lawyers.  “He  may 
be  a  member  of  such  a  conspiracy, 
but  I  am  not.” 


Freedom  of  the  press,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  in  the  “hierarchy  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights”  but  there  should 
be  acknowledgment  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  between  a  free  press  and  an 
independent  judiciary.  The  press, 
he  argued,  has  boundaries;  it  does 
not  have  a  license  to  “make  a 
mockery  of  due  process  of  law.” 

Vice  of  the  Press 

The  press,  he  continued,  tres¬ 
passes  upon  the  system  of  justice 
when  it  exposes  a  jury  to  informa¬ 
tion,  opinion  and  influence  of  a 
kind  which  the  judicial  process  is 
designed  to  keep  from  them.  The 
vice,  he  said,  is  that  the  press 
penetrates  the  stockade  around 
the  jury  room. 

The  Law,  he  asserted,  must 
take  a  jaundiced  view  of  all  con¬ 
fessions  extracted  by  the  police 
“in  the  dark  of  night.”  Yet,  he 
protested,  amateur  detectives  hired 
by  newspapers  and  editors,  cub  re¬ 
porters  and  columnists  can  deal 
with  matter  which  even  the  judge, 
who  is  trained  to  conduct  a  fair 
trial,  cannot  consider. 

He  was  greatly  surprised,  he 
said,  that  the  editor  groups  to 
which  he  has  presented  his  case 
“didn’t  take  a  pleasant  view”; 
rather  they  took  refuge  behind  the 
aphorism  that  justice  cannot  be 
impeded  by  truth. 

“Newspapers  reports,”  Judge 
Rifkind  insisted,  “are  not  yet  the 
established  truths.” 

Besides,  he  pursued,  the  right  to 
publish  also  contains  the  power  to 
refrain  from  publishing,  and  thus 
the  editor  has  a  moral  decision  to 
make  when  the  right  to  publish 
impairs  the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
The  two  rights  co-exist,  Judge  Rif¬ 
kind  contended. 

Only  Litigant  Has  ‘Right* 

Questions  from  the  floor  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  of  reporters  to 
attend  a  trial  and  the  right  of  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  to  be  there,  as  eyes 
of  the  public,  brought  Judge  Rif¬ 
kind  to  his  feet  again  to  emphasize 
his  point  that  the  press  does  not 
have  a  “right”  to  be  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

“Only  the  litigant  has  any  right 
— the  right  to  a  non-secret  trial,” 
Judge  Rifkind  insisted. 

Mr.  Childs  opened  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  assertion  that  the 
press  is  an  instrument  for  effect¬ 
ing  justice.  He  confessed  some  of 
the  sins  of  the  press,  in  the  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial  and  in  the  Tavares. 
Florida,  case,  but  attributed  much 
of  the  transgression  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  newsmen  as  to  the 
bounds  within  which  a  fair  trial 
can  be  conducted. 

The  great  danger  today,  he  said, 
lies  in  the  system  under  which 
federal  judges  are  appointed  from 
the  ranks  of  prosecuting  attorneys. 
This  encourages  the  tendency  to 


make  a  hereof  the  prosecutor  and  _  j  j  r*  ' 

gives  the  prosecutor  or  judge  the  SyilCilCCLtSCi  t^QTlSS 
incentive  to  make  himself  a  hero.  r»__  Drr\-nir\cfCir1 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gould’s  ob-  C  OI  DClI 
servation  that  many  a  police  rc-  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  Cleveland  at- 
porter  is  confronted  with  the  prob-  torney  who  is  a  former  counsel  to 
lem  of  printing  the  “alleged  con-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  pro¬ 
fession”  which  is  handed  to  him  posed  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
or  suffer  denial  of  further  infor-  elation  this  week  that  it  undertake 
mation.  to  acquaint  newspaper  readers  with 

Mr.  Childs  did  not  think  it  the  Canon  of  Ethics, 
would  be  possible  to  reach  agree-  Mr.  Sidlo,  who  is  chairman  of 
ment  with  the  American  Society  the  ABA  public  relations  commit- 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  a  code  tee,  would  have  a  series  of  articles 
of  press  conduct,  but  he  urged  written  to  explain  the  legal  pro- 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  arrive  fession  to  laymen  and  submit  them 
at  an  educational  understanding.  to  a  newspaper  syndicate  for  distri- 
As  for  television’s  entrance  into  bution. 
the  field  of  crime  trial  reportage.  He  also  advocated  close  contact 
Mr.  Childs  contrasted  the  United  between  the  Bar  and  the  Press  to 
Nations  setup  where  TV  apparatus  combat  encroachments  such  as  the 
is  concealed  from  the  participants  seizure  of  La  Trensa  and  the  im- 
with  the  Senate  “trials”  where  all  prisonment  of  William  Oatis. 
is  confusion  and  certain  charac-  — 

ters  vie  for  use  of  the  facilities,  a  voluntary  policing  of  the  “piiw- 
Some  day,  he  predicted,  a  built-  line”  that  serves  up  crime  details 
in  TV  system  in  courtrooms  may  to  the  press  before  trial  received 
extend  the  scope  of  the  public’s  general  endorsement, 
presence  at  important  trials.  Question  for  Congress 

“But  I’m  not  saying  this  is  de-  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
sirable,”  he  added.  chairman’s  inquiry  directed  to  Mr. 

TV’  an  Aid  to  Decorum  Halley:  If  Congressional  commit- 

Mr.  Gould’s  defense  of  TV’s  tees  see  so  much  good  in  televised 
coverage  was  predicated  mainly  hearings,  why  do  Congressmen  ob- 
on  the  idea  that  mobs  which  try  ject  to  television  of  their  own  ac- 
to  squeeze  into  courtrooms  would  tivities  in  House  and  Senate, 

be  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Thus  Mr.  Halley  waived  reply.  The 

TV  would  add  to  the  decorum  of  great  evil  of  Congressional  hear- 
trials.  Also,  he  sugested,  TV  ings  on  TV,  he  had  confessed  ear- 
would  perform  a  greater  public  Her,  was  that  someone  makes  a 
service  by  presenting  actual  crime  wild  accusation  just  in  time  to 
prosecution  rather  than  the  catch  the  day’s  headlines  and  the 
cheap,  second-rate  thrillers  now  answer  rarely  makes  print  because 
being  shown.  the  reporters  have  all  dashed  to 

Mr.  Hal’ev  gave  credit  to  an  the  telephones. 

“alert  press”  for  starting  the  Ke-  A  “secret  of  the  trade”  given 
faiiver  investication.  Radio,  ne  by  Mr.  Halley  was  to  make  your 
said,  doesn’t  do  a  job  at  all.  TV,  speech  about  11:15  a.m.  Judge 
perhaps,  is  the  answer  to  educat-  Rifkind  observed  that  Mr.  Halley 
ing  the  public,  he  suggested.  had  finished  talking  at  11:16. 

Several  lawyers  took  Mr.  Hal-  ■ 

lev  to  task,  however,  for  what  they  T.  CHristian. 

thought  were  legal  shortcomings  i  "  '  j  ixirr'  tn*  _ 

of  the  televised  hearings.  He  Richmond  ME,  DlSS 
brushed  aside  as  “unfair”  a  ques-  Richmond,  Va. — William  Tur- 
tion  as  to  whether  he  would  ex-  ner  Christian,  53,  for  15  yean 
pect  a  lawyer  to  be  adept  at  all  managing  editor  of  the  Richitwm 
the  tricks  of  the  theater.  News  Leader,  died  Sept.  18  in 

To  Arouse  Public  Interest  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  was  vis- 
Back  on  the  subject  of  press  re-  friends, 

lations.  Governor  Warren  said  His  first  newspaper  job  was  with 
that  he,  in  his  days  as  a  prosecu-  Newport  News  (Va.)  rrea 

tor,  often  violated  the  principles  then  he  served  with  the  Ricn- 

of  justice  to  arouse  the  public  in-  aiond  Times-Dispatch  before  jom- 
terest.  And  former  U.  S.  Attorney  >ng  the  News  Leader  in  1922.  He 
Irving  Saypol,  who  has  worked  on  was  sports  editor  and  city  editor 
several  of  the  Communist  trials,  before  becoming  managing  editor, 
defended  the  practice  of  giving  re-  He  had  held  a  number  of  positions 
liable  newspapermen  as  much  ad-  in  state  and  national  newspaper 
vance  information  as  possible.  He  associations, 
always  used  caution,  he  said,  to  ■ 

give  the  newsmen  only  what  he  Toronto  Globe-Mail 
knew  would  be  .idmiMibie  ,n  founder  Dead  at  75 

“It’s  a  good  thing,”  he  said,  Barrie,  Ont.- — W  i  1 1  i  a  m  H- 

“that  we  are  under  constant  sub-  Wright,  75,  discoverer  of  the 
jection  to  the  eyes  of  the  press.”  Wright-Hargreaves  gold  mines  and 
A  Georgia  attorney  who  boasted  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  weal- 
“homicide  is  my  business”  protest-  thiest  men,  died  here  Sept.  20. 
ed  there  should  be  no  advance  The  English  butcher  boy  who 

news  in  a  criminal  case,  and  a  arrived  in  Canada  a  penniless  iffl' 
woman  lawyer  advocated  adoption  migrant  at  33  founded  the  Toronto 
of  the  English  system  in  that  re-  Globe  &  Mail  in  1936  when  h* 
gard.  bought  the  Globe  and  its  compcti- 

Comment  that  there  should  be  tor  the  Mail  &  Empire. 
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Wallace  Heads 
ANPA-ICMA 
Safety  Effort 


$2mooo 

State  Journal 
Plant  Opened 


For  the  1951-1952  ANPA- 
ICMA  Safe  Driving  campaign, 
ICMA  President,  Ernest  P. 
Schwartz  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  has 
placed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  hands  of  A.  D. 
Wallace,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun.  He  heads  a  group  made 
up  of  circulators  from  each  of 
the  sectional  ICMA  associations. 

In  discussing  the  objectives  for 
the  year,  Mr.  Wallace  said: 
“357  newspaper  members  in  the 
safety  drive  show  the  great  in¬ 
terest  in  this  worthwhile  project. 
But  our  objective  is  to  get  all 
eligible  newspapers  into  the  fold. 
From  a  common^sense  business 
viewpoint,  from  a  civic  viewpoint, 
on  a  basis  of  promoting  morale 
and  a  team  spirit  among  em¬ 
ployes,  this  is  a  campaign  that  de¬ 
serves  the  support  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
job  of  our  committee  to  realize 
this  objective.  We’ll  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  accomplish  this.” 
Preparedness 

"There's  another  vital  phase  to 
be  considered  in  the  present  grow¬ 
ing  state  of  national  emergency”, 
said  Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  a  Lt. 
Colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
“If  all-out  mobilization  comes,  the 
need  to  increase  safety  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  highway  transportation 
will  be  urgent.  Conservation  of 
manpower  and  vehicles  to  meet 
military  requirements  and  maintain 
civilian  economy  will  be  a  para¬ 
mount  objective.  Under  the 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  newspapers  of  America 
will  be  ready  to  meet  such  emer¬ 
gencies.” 

In  1939,  the  late  Tom  Dowling, 
circulation  director  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Scripps-Howard 
group,  sparked  the  formation  of 
this  Safe  Driving  Campaign. 

At  the  end  of  1950,  the  report 
of  the  AN  PA  Traffic  Department, 
under  the  direction  of  its  manager, 
R.  A.  Cooke,  showed  a  rate  of 
only  2.05  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  miles  of  driving,  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

No  fatality  resulting  from  traf¬ 
fic  accidents  in  the  United  States 
involving  participating  newspapers 
was  reported  during  1950.  This 
was  accomplished  despite  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  traffic  fatali¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  important  practical 
phases  from  a  publisher’s  view¬ 
point,  is  a  reduction  in  insurance 
»rk  Escondiix),  Calif. — Consistent  classification  ratings.  Through  the 
ib-  losses  in  the  printing  department  ANPA-ICMA  statistics,  a  long  step 
of  operated  by  the  Escondido  Daily  has  been  taken  to  prove  to  the  in¬ 
till  Times- Advocate  have  caused  the  surance  rating  bureaus  that  news- 
ke  newspaper  to  stop  accepting  job  paper  vehicles  are  not  the  hazard- 
shop  orders.  ous  type  they  are  classified. 


Lansing,  Mich. — Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  civic  and  publishing  world 
helped  dedicate  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  building  of  the  State  Journal 
this  week. 

A  dedicatory  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  plant  of  the  96-year- 
old  newspaper  Sunday  afternoon. 

It  was  attended  by  750  persons. 

A  public  open  house  will  run  the 
week  of  Sept.  24. 

Publishing  operations  were 
transferred  Aug.  18  from  cramped 
quarters  that  the  newspaper  had 
already  outgrown  when  the  war 
stopped  an  earlier  building  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  new  72,000-square- 
foot  home. 

Representing  the  Journal  at  the 
dedication  were  Paul  A.  Martin, 
publisher,  and  A.  L.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Federated  Publications, 

Inc.,  owners  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Journal’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  Mark  N.  Brouwer,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  editions  of  the  day  included 
a  souvenir  16-page  tabloid  section, 
without  advertising,  on  the  new 
building  plus  some  stories  in  the 
other  76  pages  of  the  edition. 

Adding  to  a  festive  atmosphere 
during  open  hours  were  many  lav¬ 
ish  floral  greetings,  organ  music 
in  the  main  floor  and  recorded 
music  in  the  lounge. 

On  Monday,  90  editors  and 
publishers  of  other  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  were  luncheon  guests  and 
they  toured  the  plant.  Tuesday 
was  retail  advertisers’  day,  with 
some  450  local  merchants  visiting 
the  plant  and  being  entertained 
at  a  buffet. 

National  advertisers  and  their  ing. 
representatives  were  guests  on  Many  smaller  special  interest 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  the  so-  groups,  including  printing  house 
ciely  department  entertained  club-  craftsmen,  typographical  union 
women  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  members,  and  a  conference  of  Big 
buffet  supper  and  plant  tours  were  Ten  editors,  also  visited  the  plant 
on  the  program  later  for  400  com-  during  dedication  week. 


New  plant  of  the  State  Journal  at  Lenawee  St.  and  Grand  Ave.  in 
Lansing,  Mich. 


AT  DEDICATION  of  State  Journal  building  in  Lansing,  left  to  right: 
Robert  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News;  Dr. 
John  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State  College;  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams;  Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher  of  the  State  Journal:  and  A.  L. 
Miller,  president  of  Federated  Publications.  Inc. 
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Mechanical  facilities  of  the  new 
plant,  which  boasts  much  new 
equipment,  including  a  new  six- 
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‘Exclusivity’  Clauses 
Under  Jury  Scrutiny 
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Classified  Up/ 
General  Dips 
In  Aug.  Linage 


General  advertising  linage  took 
an  8%  dip  in  August,  while  Classi¬ 
fied  continued  its  plus-business  at 
the  rate  of  13%.  For  the  eight 
months.  Media  Records  reported 
on  the  basis  of  52-city  linage  fig¬ 
ures,  Classified  is  15.8%  ahead  of 
1950. 


ABC  Speakers 
Are  Announced 
For  Oct.  25 


Flood 


Where  Classified  was  formerly 
on  an  even  basis  in  percentage-of- 
total  with  general  linage  it  now 
commands  a  good  lead  with  ap¬ 
proximately  388,000,000  lines  for 
eight  months  as  against  General’s 
342,000,000  lines  in  the  papers 
measured. 

Total  advertising  in  August  was 
3.2%  ahead  of  that  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1950  and  for 
the  year-to-date  it  is  a  gain  of 
2.3%.  General  was  the  only  classi¬ 
fication  to  drop  in  August,  but  the 
year-to-date  Retail,  General,  and 
•Automotive  are  running  behind 
1950  figures. 

Despite  price-war  buying  sprees, 
department  stores  have  maintained 
a  steady  linage  all  year.  The  .Aug¬ 
ust  gain  was  1%. 

The  city-by-city  linage  reports 
for  August  will  be  published  in 
next  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Here  is  the  summarv; 


New  Ad  Director 
In  Son  Diego 


San  Diego — Kenneth  Flood,  a 
veteran  of  28  years’  service  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Francis  D.  Ide,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  old  San  Diego 
Sun  until  it  suspended  publication 
in  1939,  and  in  recent  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Station  KGB,  was 
named  retail  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Flood  joined  the  company 
in  1923  and  became  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1928.  He  was 
appointed  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  in  1947  and  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  in  1949. 

Mr.  Ide  was  first  affiliated  with 
the  papers  as  a  classified  salesman 
in  1929. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records  measurements.) 

1951  1950  %  of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1950  Index 

Total  Advertising 

•August . 

192,5‘27,.54f) 

1S6,523,.531 

103.2 

115.1 

July . 

l7S,3S9,llf) 

173,092,.304 

103.1 

115.1 

Year  to  Date  ... 

1,594,166,914 

1  ,.557,820,958 

102.3 

Display 

.\ugiist . 

141.640,25s 

141,518,369 

l(M).l 

113.3 

July . 

129,626,715 

130,408,576 

99  4 

112.6 

Year  to  Date  .  . 

1 ,206,240,439 

1,222,796,715 

98.6 

Classified 

August . 

50,SS7,2SS 

45,(K)5,162 

113. 1 

120.3 

July . 

4S,762,401 

42,683,728 

114.2 

122.1 

Year  to  Date .... 

3.57,920,475 

335,024,243 

115.8 

Retail 

.\ugust . 

106,550,937 

105,286,707 

101 .5 

114.1 

July . 

93,284,002 

92,339,420 

101.1 

112.8 

Year  to  Date  ... 

870,900,857 

.876,934,227 

99.3 

Department  Store 

.\ugust . 

40,829,197 

40,431,470 

101 .0 

112.6 

July . 

34,443,410 

32,955,200 

101.5 

113.6 

Year  to  Date  .  . 

336,196,081 

330,001,257 

101 .9 

General 

.\ugust . 

23,363,878 

25,430,816 

91.9 

103.7 

July . 

23,690,076 

26,047,919 

90.9 

102.2 

Year  to  Date .... 

238,805,566 

246,453.521 

96.9 

Automotive 

•\ugust . • . 

9,573,870 

8,968,953 

106.7 

136.4 

July . 

9,806,600 

9,337,948 

105.0 

144.1 

Year  to  Date .... 

76,218,596 

.80,369,991 

94.8 

Financial 

.\ugust . 

'  1,851, .573 

1,831,893 

101.1 

103.7 

July . 

2,846,037 

2,683,289 

106.1 

116.0 

Year  to  Date .... 

20,2.55,420 

19,038,976 

106.4 

Chicago — Speakers  at  the  37th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  are  announced 
for  the  opening  session  here  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Oct.  25.  Ses¬ 
sions  continue  through  Oct.  26. 

C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher  on 
leave  from  Fortune  magazine  and 
president  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  annual  luncheon  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  He  will  tell  about  the  “Cru¬ 
sade  for  Freedom”  in  its  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  “Iron  Curtain”  with 
messages  of  truth  and  hope  to  the 
people  under  Soviet  rule.  His  talk 
will  follow  closely  upon  his  return 
from  Europe  and  wilt  be  based  on 
his  on-the-scene  direction  of  the 
psychological  campaign  to  halt  the 
spread  of  Communism. 

Kyneft  to  Report 
Speaking  at  the  opening  general 
session  on  Thursday  morning  will 
be  H.  H.  Kynett,  ABC  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board,  deliv¬ 
ering  the  annual  report  to  the 
membership;  Floyd  Chalmers,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto, 
Can.;  Albert  Brown,  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
public  relations.  Best  Foods  Co.; 
and  Louis  N.  Brockway,  chairman 
of  the  board,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
executive  vicepresident.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  divisional  meetings  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies,  newspapers, 
magazines,  business  papers  and 
farm  publications. 

Terms  Expire  for  14 
The  terms  of  the  following  14 
ABC  directors  expire  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting: 

Newspaper  Division:  E.  R. 
Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(111.)  Sentinel,  and  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Cit¬ 
izen-News. 

Advertising  Division:  Robert 
M.  Gray,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Com¬ 
pany;  Vernon  D.  Beatty,  Swift  & 
Company;  Allan  Brown,  Bakelite 
Company,  Division  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  and  Carbon  Corp.;  Carleton 
Healy,  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc.; 
Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company. 

Advertising  Agency  Division: 
H.  H.  Kynett,  The  Aitkin-Kynett 
Co.;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Business  Paper  Division:  Stan¬ 
ley  R.  Clague,  Modern  Hospital 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Farm  Publication  Division: 
Leslie  A.  Watt,  Poultry  Tribune. 

Magazine  Division:  W.  H. 
Eaton,  The  American  Home. 


3  Top'  Carriers 

In  tribute  to  “little  mer¬ 
chants”  as  the  business  men 
of  the  future,  the  American 
Legion  posts  sponsored  a  com¬ 
petition  to  name  the  outstand¬ 
ing  carrier  boy  in  Miami  and 
Key  West.  The  gold  loving 
cup  was  won  by  Robert  Mnse, 
Key  West  Citizen,  and  the  two 
other  top  awards  also  went 
to  Citizen  boys.  Circulation 
Manager  Bill  Gibb  reports. 


W.  Tom  Bost  Dies; 
North  Carolina  Dean 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — W.  Tom  Bost, 
at  73  dean  of  North  Carolina’s 
political  reporters  and  a  longtime 
columnist  for  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  died  Sept. 
13  in  Rex  Hospital.  He  had  been 
ill  with  influenza  for  six  days. 

Mr.  Bost  had  spent  more  than 
50  years  in  reporting  North  Caro¬ 
lina  news,  37  of  them  with  the 
Greensboro  paper,  which  he  joined 
Sept.  1,  1914,  after  working  on 
the  Salisbury  Truth-Index,  Salis¬ 
bury  Post,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Durham  Herald  and  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 

During  his  long  career  as  Ra¬ 
leigh  correspondent  for  the  Daily 
News,  he  not  only  covered  the 
Capitol  but  wrote  a  column, 
“Among  Us  Tar  Heels,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  daily  on  the  News  editorial 
page.  He  contributed  a  Sunday 
editorial  on  a  religious  theme 
every  week  for  34  years. 

During  his  news  career,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  more  than  250  executions 
at  Central  Prison. 


Holoway  Retires, 
Nichols  Appointed 

Hamilton,  Ont.  —  Arthur  J. 
Holloway,  for  many  years  editor¬ 
ial  writer  on  the  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator,  retired  this  week  after  41 
years  of  service  with  the  paper. 

In  a  ceremony  in  the  nearly 
completed  new  editorial  offices.  St. 
Clair  Balfour.  Jr.,  publisher,  gave 
the  retiring  editor  a  pair  of  cut 
glass  decanters. 

Mr.  Holloway  briefly  traced  his 
association  with  the  Spectator 
from  the  day  when  he  joined  the 
staff  as  a  proofreader  after  his 
arrival  in  Canada  from  England. 

Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Thomas  E.  Nichols 
as  associate  editor.  Mr.  Nichols 
will  also  be  chief  editorial  writer. 


Mahoney  Named 

In  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  (E&P,  Sept.  15, 
page  16)  S.  P.  Mahoney,  of  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  was  elected 
a  director  to  fill  the  two-year  un¬ 
expired  term  of  L.  H.  Brownholtz, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  who  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  San  Francisco.  (E&P,  July 
14,  page  10.) 
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CARTOONISTS  SPECULATE  ON  POTENTIAL  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 


EVOLUTION  OF  A  CANDIDATE? 

San<leson,  Fort  H  aync  (Ind.) 


HIS  OPPONENT'S  IN  TROUBLE  TOO 

Dowling.  .ViTt’  Vork  Herald  Tribune 


A  PASSIVE  CANDIDATE 

Thomas,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 


Chafee  Revives  Treaty 
On  Foreign  Reporting 


Prof.  Zfxhariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  of 
Harvard  breathed  new  life  this 
week  into  the  dormant  Convention 
on  the  International  Transmission 
of  News  and  the  Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion. 

Vehemently  denying  any  totali¬ 
tarian  tag  on  the  document  which 
he  helped  to  write.  Professor 
Chafee  persuaded  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  Convention  as  a  means 
of  keeping  up  a  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Convention,  he  said,  won’t 
help  William  N.  (IJatis,  who  is  in 
jail  in  Czechoslovakia,  nor  will  it 
bring  freedom  of  press  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

“But,’’  he  pleaded,  “there  are 
countries  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  where  correspondents  arc 
hampered  a  great  deal  and  this 
Convention  would  help  them. 
Some  countries  teeter  and  might 
get  worse.  This  would  make  them 
a  little  more  ashamed  to  impose 
censorship.” 

Two  Steps  Recommended 

I  he  first  step,  for  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chafee  won  approval  from 
of  the  70  Bar  members  at¬ 
tending  the  Section  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  is  to  have  the  News 
Convention  opened  for  signature 
by  the  United  Nations  immedi¬ 
ately. 

When  the  Convention  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1949,  it  was  stipulated 
that  it  would  not  be  opened  for 
signatures  until  completion  of  a 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation.  The  United  States  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in 


having  the  Information  pact  tabled 
indefinitely  because  of  objection¬ 
able  restrictive  clauses. 

Professor  Chafee  agreed  the  In¬ 
formation  treaty  was  “dubious  and 
unsatisfactory”  whereas  the  News 
Convention  is  a  “real  possibility 
to  do  .something  to  help  foreign 
correspondents”  without  affecting 
domestic  freedom  of  the  press  in 
anyway. 

•Wary’  About  Treaties 

He  convinced  the  lawyers’  group 
to  go  one  step  further  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Convention  be 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States.  There  was  only  one  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  that  of  William  Lo¬ 
gan  Martin,  who  confessed  he  had 
not  read  the  proposed  treaty  but 
was  “wary  about  any  treaty  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  the  press  be¬ 
cause  it  would  become  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land.” 

Prof.  Myres  S.  McDougal  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  injected  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  some  lawyers  are  creat¬ 
ing  “legal  nightmares”  by  their 
claims  that  treaties  supersede  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

In  his  plea  for  endorsement  now. 
Professor  Chafee  argued  that  the 
News  Convention  is  very  practical 
and  “the  best  we  can  get.”  The 
only  choice,  he  said,  is  between 
this  one  and  none  at  all  for  many 
years  to  come. 

He  pointed  out  that  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
and  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  had 
a  large  part  in  shaping  it  and  in 
piloting  it  through  UN  debate.  Mr. 
Brown,  he  reported,  has  recently 


raised  objection  to  two  provisions. 

Article  Vll  would  permit  a  con¬ 
tracting  state  to  impose  censorship 
in  peacetime  under  “the  require¬ 
ments  of  national  defense.”  Mr. 
Brown  prefers  that  censorship  be 
limited  to  “military  security”. 

The  Article  on  Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  a  French  proposition,  recog¬ 
nizes  “that  the  professional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  correspondents  and  in¬ 
formation  agencies  requires  them 
to  report  facts  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  in  their  proper  context 
and  thereby  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  to  further  international 
understanding  and  co-operation 
and  to  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and 
security.” 

“Mr.  Brown,”  said  Professor 
Chafee,  “doesn’t  think  reporters 
should  promote  anything;  they 
should  report  facts  only.” 

Referring  to  misapprehensions 
that  the  Convention  has  a  totali¬ 
tarian  origin.  Professor  C  hafee  de¬ 
clared  that  Senator  John  W. 
Bricker  and  Col.  Robert  McCor¬ 
mick’s  “hired  assassins”  arc  “all 
wrong.” 

Questions  from  the  Section  were 
directed  largely  at  provisions  per¬ 
taining  to  reciprocal  treatment  of 

Spains  Press  Asks 
For  Full  Freedom 

The  AP  reported  this  week  that 
all  segments  of  the  press  in  Spain 
had  appealed  to  the  government 
to  permit  them  to  obtain  foreign 
news  from  any  source,  rather  than 
only  from  a  subsidized  agency. 

A  resolution  of  the  Madrid  Press 
Association  called  for  complete 
freedom  of  publication  and  criti¬ 
cism.  excepting  attacks  on  the 
Chief  of  State,  fundamental  laws 
and  the  Catholic  Church. 


correspondents  and  one  lawyer 
asked  Professor  Chafee  whether, 
under  this  Convention,  the  United 
States  might  legally  bar  Tass  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  Professor  replied 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Department  that  it  definitely  could 
not,  if  Russia  should  be  a  con¬ 
tracting  state. 

The  Convention,  Professor  Cha¬ 
fee  explained,  provides  concrete 
measures  to  enable  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  get  into  countries 
more  easily,  to  be  immune  from 
expulsion  for  lawful  acts,  to  have 
access  to  news  sources  without 
discrimination.  It  prohibits  peace¬ 
time  censorship,  except  on  ground 
of  national  defense,  and  compels 
censors  to  consult  with  correspon¬ 
dents  on  deletions. 

Court  of  Justice 

As  to  determination  of  “lawful 
acts,”  Professor  Chafee  pointed  out 
that  disputes  could  be  taken  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  this  might  be  a  deterrent  to 
trumped-up  charges  against  news¬ 
men. 

Under  the  Right  of  Correction 
articles,  a  nation  which  objects  to 
a  “false  or  distorted”  dispatch 
would  be  permitted  to  submit  its 
corrective  communique  to  the  con¬ 
tracting  states  within  whose  terri¬ 
tories  such  dispatches  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Copies  of  the  communique 
would  be  made  available  to  the 
press  as  an  official  release  but  there 
would  be  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  any  press  association  to 
transmit  the  correction  nor  would 
any  newspaper  be  compelled  to 
print  it. 

■ 

Saturday  Closing 

Toronto  —  Business  offices  of 
Toronto  dailies  will  be  closed  on 
Saturdays  starting  Sept.  22.  The 
Star,  Telegram  and  Globe  &  Mail 
announced  this  closing. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Why  Hess  Has  Added 
Small  Dailies  to  List 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

What  has  happened  at  Hess 
Brothers  department  store,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  through  the  use  of  ads 
in  large  and  small  dailies  as  well 
as  weeklies  adds  up  to  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success  story  for  Hess  and  for 
newspapers  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

In  1949  the  store  used  some  5,- 
000.000  lines  of  advertising  and 
spent  about  $275,000  in  14  key- 
city  newspapers  serving  its  Penn¬ 
sylvania-New  Jersey  markets. 
Linage  total  last  year  increased 
with  the  addition  to  the  Hess 
media  schedule  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  space  bill  ran 
about  25%  higher. 

This  year  Hess  has  increased  its 
linage  and  list  of  newspapers  still 
more.  As  of  June  15,  estimates 
Edward  Carroll,  Hess  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  space  totaled  6,- 
000,(K)()  lines  and  by  year’s  end 
should  be  approaching  the  10,- 
000,000-line  mark.  The  ad  budget 
has  soared  too;  stands  at  a  whop¬ 
ping  $750,000  with  62c  of  every 
publicity  dollar  going  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

As  a  result  of  this  consistently 
increasing  use  of  the  medium  year 
after  year,  Hess  Bros,  is  currently 
doing  more  business  than  any 
other  store  in  any  city  under 
200,000  population  (Allentown’s 
106.000);  averages  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  a  month  in  gross  sales 
and  since  1932  has  registered  an 
annual  sales  growth  of  from  15% 
to  20% — national  averages  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Current 
sales  volume  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $15,000,000  and  $18,000,- 
000. 

Uses  28  Papers 

Big  reason  for  this  year’s  lin¬ 
age  increase  is  that  Hess  has  re¬ 
cently  added  14  small  town  news¬ 
papers  to  its  media  schedule  to 
hike  the  total  to  28. 

“Until  recently,”  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week,  “in  a  given  area 
we’ve  been  hitting  the  big-circula¬ 
tion  papers  covering  our  market  of 
50-mile  radius  surrounding  Allen¬ 
town  and  running  practically  to 
Philadelphia’s  outskirts. 

“We’ve  been  trying  to  reach  a 
greater  number  of  customers  and 
prospects  who  live  in  and  around 
Allentown  but  who  (we  mis¬ 
takenly  figured)  do  not  take  the 
local  pajjers.  We’ve  since  learned 
that  such  thinking  was  incorrect. 
People  are  terrifically  loyal  to 
their  small  town  daily  or  weekly; 
have  almost  a  neighborly  attitude 
toward  it  and  in  turn  are  loyal  to 
the  advertisers  using  its  columns. 

“About  12  years  ago,”  Mr.  Hess 
continued,  “we  were  heavy  users 


of  the  small  papers.  Then,  I  guess, 
we  were  blinded  by  the  large  cir¬ 
culations  offered  by  the  major 
dailies  and  lost  sight  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  small  dailies  and 
weeklies.  At  any  rate  we  dropped 
them. 

“Now  we’ve  returned  these 
small  papers  to  our  schedule  and 
find  that,  coupled  with  the  major 
dailies,  they  are  producing  most 
satisfactory  sales  results  and  make 
possible  penetration-saturation  and 
double  circulation.” 

This  ability  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hess  and  his  top  executives  to 
admit  short-circuits  in  their  sales 
and  advertising  thinking  and  to 
backtrack  in  an  effort  to  correct 
them  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason 
why  Hess  Bros,  is  today  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  unusual  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  unique  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  that  have  made  retail¬ 
ing  history. 

Grooms  Ex-Newsman 

Most  recent  example  of  Hess’ 
progressive  thinking  popped  up 
last  month  with  the  hiring  of 
Wayne  Holben,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  as  coordinator  of 
the  store’s  18-man  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

“I  deliberately  selected  Holben,” 
Mr.  Hess  explained,  “because  of 
his  newspaper  training  for  details. 

I  believe  such  background  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  man  in  assimilating 
and  coordinating  the  vast  web  of 
detail  inherent  in  our  complex 
structure.” 

He  added,  however,  that  ex¬ 
newsman  Holben  is  currently  un¬ 
dergoing  exhaustive  training  in  de¬ 
partment  store  operation.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Holben  will  prob¬ 
ably  spend  about  six  to  eight 
months  on  the  selling  floors  of 
Hess’  155  different  departments; 
serve  as  a  coordinator  for  a  like 
period  of  time,  and  eventually  take 
over  as  advertising  manager — a 
job  on  which  Mr.  Carroll  is  now 
doubling  in  brass. 

Hess  Advertising 

Judging  from  the  way  Hess’ 
advertising  program  is  set  up, 
Mr.  Holben  is  going  to  have  his 
work  cut  out  for  him.  For  one 
thing,  the  store  uses  four  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  advertising  format; 
each  with  a  different  goal: 

1)  Straight  day-to-day  selling 
ads;  2)  Special  page  ads  cou¬ 
poned  to  lure  mail  order  sales;  3) 
“Hess  Scripts”  written  a  la  col¬ 
umnist  style  by  Ruth  Brooker  of 
Hess’  public  relations  department. 
In  addition,  Hess  has  just  made 
a  deal  with  Mrs.  Lois  Gilchrist, 
writer  of  a  society  column  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Sunday 


Call-Chronicle.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  v  ill 
do  a  personal  column  to  rim  in  AccOUnt  Chan^GS 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa-)  Globe-Times  (Advertisers  appearing  below 
under  the  Hess  Bros,  l^otype;  4)  gj{},er  are  or  will  be  users  of  news- 
Pubhe  service  ads.  The^  take  paper  space), 
various  formats.  Latest  is  Hess  cochran  Foil  Co.,  Louisville, 
(E&P,  April  21,  page  Chef-Foil  and  Wonder  Foil 

48)  in  which  Mr.  Hess  makes  household  food  wraps,  to  Comp- 

editorial  comment  on  some  cur-  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 

rent  issue.  City. 

Each  of  these  different  style  ads  ajimstrong  -  Norwalk  Rubber 
are  made  up  in  various  siKs  to  corp.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  tires, 

accommodate  page  size  of  the  camelback,  foam  rubber  and 

local  newspapers  and  account  for  B. 

an  average  of  between  thr^  and  Humphrey,  Alley  &  Richards, 
one-half  and  four  pages  of  Hess  York  City, 

advertising  daily.  Pierce’s  Proprietaries,  Inc.,  Buf- 

Hess  copy  is  strong  hard-  Y.,  Golden  Medical 

selling,  aggressive  and  buckeye.  Discovery,  to  Kastor,  Farrell, 

with  no  attempt  being  made  to  ^.^esley  &  Clifford,  Inc.,  New 

make  it  fancy  or  arty.  Says  Mr.  York  City 

Hess:  We  insist  on  heavy  re-  mcCall’s  Magazine,  to  Cunning- 

suits  from  our  newspaper  ads  and  ^  ^  Both  New 

use  space  accordingly.  Clear  un-  York  City 
derstandable  ads.  stressing  merits  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  flour 

and  uses  of  an  item  in  language  macaroni  products,  to  Price, 

that  the  average  person  can  diges  Robinson  &  Frank,  Inc.,  Chi- 
are  better  for  us  than  all  the  art 

and  showy  subtlety  in  the  world.  Stegmaier  Brewing  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Budget  Provision  Barre,  Pa.,  to  MacManus,  John 

The  average  department  store,  &  Adam,  New  York  City, 

according  to  promotion  man  Car-  Alexander  Smith,  Inc.,  Yonkers, 
roll,  allots  each  of  its  departments  N.  Y.,  floor  coverings,  to  J. 
a  percentage  of  sales  for  advertis-  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
ing.  Not  so  with  Hess  Bros.  If 

the  buyer  can  sell  Carroll  on  the  sertions  in  the  14  small  town 
advisability  of  pushing  a  certain  dailies  and  weeklies  recently 
item,  his  department  gets  all  the  added. 

space  needed  for  the  potential  In  explaining  the  reasoning  be- 

worth  of  the  contemplated  promo-  hind  this  use  of  papers  so  far  flung 
tion.  As  a  result,  Hess  buyers  from  Allentown,  Mr.  Carroll  says 
compete  among  themselves;  come  that  Hess  is  out  to  reach  charge 
up  with  values  on  which  the  public  accounts  and  to  tap  the  mail  order 
ultimately  benefits.  business  which  forms  a  large  per- 

Hess’  frequency  of  insertion  de-  centage  of  Hess  Bros.’  total  sales- 
pends  upon  the  immediate  job  at  take  on  special  sales, 
hand.  In  July  of  last  year,  for  Store  Traffic 

example,  Hess  went  after  the  Hess’  merchandising  and  adver- 

Bucks  County  Lirrn  market  with  a  jj,.g  integrated  as  two 

page  a  week  in  the  Quakertown  ^  example  is 

(Pa.)  Free  Press  ana  the  Doyles-  policy  toward  pushing 

town  (Pa.)  Intelligencer.  national  brands.  Where  most 

At  first  these  ads  played  up  fea-  devote  space  to  fast-moving 

tures  of  the  Hess  store:  telephone  natjon^l  brands,  Hess  prefers  to 
and  mail  service,  fast  delivery  by  fgatyre  price  promotions  with  a 
Hess’  fleet  of  trucks,  charge  ac-  creating  store  traffic, 

counts,  large  inventories,  free  ^  .u  .  ■  ■  a 

parking,  etc  Today,  the  ads  have  ,  Once  the  customer  is  inside  the 
been  expanded  to  concentrate  on  ^‘.ore,  however  carefully  plac^ 
merchandise  and  are  run  almost  displays  of  the  national  brand 
.  ..  merchandise  produce  better  results 

^  Invades  Big  Cities  “ifse  items  than  could  be  ex- 

„  .  .  „  ,  ,  .  pected  from  a  direct  ad.  How- 

Early  last  year  Hess  plunged  in-  Hess  doesn’t  ignore  promo- 

to  two-big<ity  dailies,  the  Phila-  national  brands  com- 

delphui  (Pa  Inquirer  and  the  ^  ^ 

New  York  Tunes.  Couponed  ads  ^Bich  there  is  a  hot  demand, 
were  used  in  page  ads  in  both 

papers  and  although  60  and  90  ^  I"  connection  with  store  traffic 
miles  from  Hess’  regular  trading  Hess  uses  a  public  address  system 
area,  pulled  terrific  results.  >"  the  store  to  mo^ 

But  in  addition  to  the  Bucks  from  department  to  department  or 
County  papers  and  the  big^ity  to  wherever  sales  need  a  shot  m 
dailies;  Hess  runs  a  heavy  sched-  arm.  Every  15  minutes  he 
ule  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morn-  PA  system  interrupts  its  regular 
ing  Call  and  Evening  Chronicle  Program  of  recorded  music  to  an¬ 
as  well  as  the  combined  Sunday  "ounce  saks,  special  events  and 
Call-Chronicle.  The  schedule  calls  to  direct  shoppers  where  the  store 
for  daily  insertions  of  page  ads  "'""ts  them, 
from  Tuesday  to  Friday  and  two  Hess  Behind  Success 

to  four  pages  on  Sunday.  Addi-  Mr.  Hess  has  been  the  driving 
tionally  the  store  runs  two  to  three  force  behind  the  store’s  success 
pages  daily  in  the  Bethlehem  ever  since  he  took  over  in  the 
(Pa.)  Globe -Times,  Monday  early  ’30s.  It  was  a  period  of 
through  Friday,  plus  weekly  in-  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Marketing  Tiata 

for  Advertisers 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  Mar¬ 
ket  Survey  Department  can 
assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data 
for  Cleveland.  Write  for 
information. 


last  year  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleveland)  set  a  new 
high  mark  of  79,270  • . .  better  than  30  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  record-breaking  preceding  year. 

The  compact  30-county  Cleveland  market  registered  total 
sales  of  194,405  new  cars ...  an  increase  of  43,648. 

These  figures,  far  above  the  national  average,  are  convincing 
proof  that  the  Cleveland  market  is  continuing 
to  set  new  car  sales  records  year  after  year. 

All  these  years,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  maintained  its 
position  as  one  of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  automobile  lineage. 

Your  dealers  sell  cars  in  Cleveland  and  Northeastern  Ohio 
when  you  advertise  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  SUPERMARKET! 


71%  of  Liquor  Sales 
Poured  in  88  Markets 


SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  LARGEST 

METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(U.  S.  Census,  1950) 


LEADS  BY  FAR  IN 


V  V  ' 


GREENVILLE  $4,062. 

Columbia  4,057. 

Charleston  4,004. 

Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  May  10,  1951 


Greenville  leads  also  in  Popula¬ 
tion,  Retail  Sales,  Wages,  Em¬ 
ployment,  and  Autos  &  Trucks. 
South  Carolina's  Largest  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  is  your  first  market 
in  S.  C. 


if  iiKfJ^ou  sell  it... 
pick  tell  it! 


(^rrrnutllr  Nruis 

MOtNING  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 

EVENING 

Mcreseniefi  MatiOiMi  k)  COMPANY  me 


Daily  Circu!ation  92,343 


A  STUDY  made  by  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  shows  71%  of 
total  U.  S.  retail  liquor  sales  are 
poured  in  88  major  markets  em¬ 
bracing  cities  of  100,000  and  more 
population. 

Prepared  by  Edward  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  HAS  research  director, 
the  report  shows  that  seven  cities 
— New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Los  Angeles.  Pittsburgh,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Detroit — realize  33.2%  of 
total  sales,  with  New  York  netting 
12.8%  of  the  total. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Mac- 
EXonald,  this  and  other  data  were 
originally  prepared  in  visual  cast 
form  for  presentation  to  some  of 
the  key  people  in  leading  distiller¬ 
ies  and  has  now  been  incorporated 
into  a  16-page  booklet  entitled 
“National  Position  is  Attained  and 
Maintained  Through  Control  of 
Local  Markets.”  A  proportion 
map  on  liquor  markets  is  included. 

Figures  Not  Absolute 
While  figures  used  are  based 
upon  U.  S.  Census  1950  and  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Business,  1948,  HAS  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  figures 
aren’t  absolute  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Census  Bureau  lists  re¬ 
tail  establishments  as  “eating  and 
drinking”  plus  the  fact  that  some 
state  laws  require  that  food  be 
served  along  with  liquor. 

For  this  reason,  HAS’  volume 
includes  some  food  and  in  some 
cases  beer  and  wine.  Result  is  that 
the  71%  is  not  “pure”,  and  figures 
cannot  be  used  to  analyze  sales  for 
various  types  of  liquor. 

According  to  HAS,  the  88  major 
markets  covered  are  even  more 
important  to  the  liquor  industry 
than  to  the  food  and  automotive 
industry  and  to  business  in  general 
which  do  69%,  64%  and  68%, 
respectively  of  total  food,  automo¬ 
tive  and  retail  sales. 

Newspaper  Penetration 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  case 
cited  by  HAS  of  a  distiller  who 
got  92%  of  his  total  sales  from  10 
states.  When  he  invested  $23,500 
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in  a  black  and  white  magazine 
page  vs.  a  1,000-line  newspaper 
ad,  he  achieved  27%  coverage  in 
the  10  states  with  the  magazine 
ad  (49%  of  magazine  circulation), 
but  in  newspapers  the  distiller  got 
63%  coverage  (88%  of  newspaper 
circulation).  Thus,  notes  HAS, 
newspaper  penetration  of  the  88 
markets  considerably  topped  the 
penetration  of  magazines. 

Continuing  along  this  vein,  the 
study  compares  the  penetration  of 
Collier’s,  Life  and  Time  magazines 
with  1,000-line  ads  in  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  market;  claims  that 
newspapers  would  deliver  53% 
coverage  without  duplication 
against  25%  coverage  for  mag¬ 
azines  with  considerable  duplica¬ 
tion.  To  make  this  point  HAS 
approximates  equal  cost  by  allot¬ 
ting  newspapers  $38,870  for  1,000- 
line  ads  in  88  papers;  Life,  Col¬ 
lier’s,  and  Time,  $33,450  for  a 
black  and  white  page  each. 

Cream  Not  on  Top 

Among  other  things  the  HAS 
study  pricks  the  idea  that  only 
top-salaried  people  buy  liquor; 
points  to  a  fast-growing  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lower  and  middle 
income  groups,  and  cautions:  “The 
cream  is  no  longer  at  the  top;  the 
bottom  has  moved  up  and  the 
middle  is  larger.” 

Included  in  the  study  are  rea¬ 
sons  why  liquor  survey  data  are 
frequently  off-base.  Cited  are  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics’  admis¬ 
sions  that  errors  of  response  and 
prestige  biases  are  frequent  factors 
of  error.  “Misuse  of  statistics,” 
warns  HAS,  “can  seriously  affect 
sales  volume.” 

R  &  T  Fair  Show 
Attracts  325.000 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  More  than 
325,000  persons  saw  thd  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  ex¬ 
hibit  at  this  year’s  Iowa  State 
Fair.  Total  attendance  at  the  fair 
was  543,000. 

A  highlight  of  the  exhibit  was 
a  display  of  pictures  of  the  24 
athletes,  selected  by  a  jury  of 
Register  and  Tribune  sports  writers 
as  the  original  members  of  the 
Iowa  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

With  the  pictures  were  several 
sports  mementoes,  including  Bob 

1  Feller’s  first  baseball  uniform,  and 
the  football  used  by  Knute  Rockne 
and  Charles  (Gus)  Dorais  back  in 
1913,  when  an  underdog  Notre 
Dame  defeated  Army,  35-13. 

Included  in  the  exhibit,  also, 
were  shadow  boxes  pointing  up 
the  various  features  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Fair  officials  told  Bert  Stolpe, 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion 
manager,  that  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
hibit  was  one  of  the  best  on  the 
fairgrounds. 


Survey  Foresees 
Bigger  Ad  Budgets 

The  excess-profits  tax  has  “so 
cheapened  the  dollar  and  increased 
the  advantages  of  spending”  that 
it  has  struck  a  serious  blow  at 
sound  business  judgment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  most  of  125  manufacturing 
companies  surveyed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York  City.  These 
companies,  says  the  NICB,  find 
themselves  “fighting  the  impulse  to 
spend  more  freely  just  because  the 
government  is  paying  the  bill.” 

These  executives  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  spent  on  items 
that  may  be  deducted  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  For  the  most  part,  these 
will  include  research,  new-product 
development,  advertising  and  pen- 
sions. 

Cuba  to  Assist 
Bagasse  Mill 
Development 

Havana — Industrial  possibilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
from  bagasse  (sugar  cane  waste) 
in  Cuba  received  optimistic  sup¬ 
port  last  week  when  President 
Carlos  Prio  promised  financial  aid 
for  the  project  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank. 

Basic  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  papermill  here  are  said  to  be 
already  underway. 

The  President  has  conferred 
with  Dr.  Guillermo  Martinez  Mar¬ 
quez,  editor  of  El  Pais  and  head 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  open¬ 
ing  up  new  supplies  of  newsprint, 
and  Joaquin  de  la  Roza,  Cuban 
engineer  who  developed  the  pulp¬ 
ing  process  by  which  newsprint  is 
made  from  sugar  cane  bagasse. 

E)e  la  Roza,  president  of  the 
De  La  Roza  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  been  engaged  in  research  tests 
at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  Madison,  Wis.,  which 
proved  that  bagasse  is  a  suitable 
raw  material  for  newsprint.  De 
la  Roza  believes  that  Cuba  could 
turn  out  2,800,000  to  3,500,000 
tons  of  all  grades  of  paper  a  year 
from  bagasse  produced  by  its 
sugar  mills. 

Bagasse  at  present  is  used  to 
make  structural  and  insulating 
fiberboard. 

Marquez,  after  a  visit  with  the 
President,  made  the  prediction 
that  by  1953,  if  not  earlier,  all 
Cuban  newspapers  will  be  printed 
on  local  newsprint  made  of  ba¬ 
gasse. 

Late  last  week  the  Cuban  Press 
Bloc  in  a  statement  to  President 
Prio  reaffirmed  their  wholehearted 
support  of  the  proposed  project 
and  advised  immediate  steps  be 
taken  toward  its  realization. 

Canada  exported  25,000  tons  of 
newsprint  to  Cuba  last  year  and 
10,000  tons  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1951. 
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In  the  first  8  months  of  1951 

Wk  ^ni)utr»r 

published  SS^STO^OOO 
lines  of  advertising 

This  is  a  lead  of  more  than  4,000,000  lines  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper— and  is  the  largest  volume  ever  published 
by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper  in  any  similar  period, 


In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  is  FIRST 


in  Xationail— Retail— Classified 


and  Totai  Advertising 


Source:  Media  Records 


/  NouJ  in  its  16'”  \ 

'^Consecutive  Year  of  Total  j 
Adv/ertising  Leadership 
<  in  Philadelphia !  A 


Jlttpirtr 

Philadelphia  Preiera  The  inquirer 


iMcluave  AdvarHiing  Kepretantafives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  Stole  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Raprasantativas:  FITZPATRICK 
®  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  WiWiire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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The  PAN  A  heads  came  here 
from  Tokyo  headquarters  for 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Twice  evicted  by  war,  Mr.  Woo 
and  Mr.  Soong  established  PAN.A 
from  Tokyo,  their  refuge  after 
the  Communists  took  over  China. 
The  service  obtained  “an  immedi¬ 
ate  favorable  reaction,”  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  reported. 

PAN  A  executives  believe  news 
of  a  country  can  best  be  prepared 
by  the  native  newspapermen.  As 
a  result,  nationals  stock  each  bu¬ 
reau,  with  a  backstopping  from 
Tokyo. 

The  second  basic  of  PAN  A  is 
that  each  bureau  should  be  self- 
supporting  after  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  for  office,  equipment  and 
other  beginning  expenses.  Mr. 
Woo  stated. 

“We  also  feel  that  if  the  papers 
think  the  service  useful  enough  to 


**Bocfcl  That's  our  direct  pipe  tine  from  Iowa.  Handles  response 
from  our  advertising  in  the  Des  fdoines  Sunday  Register.” 

Here’s  a  market  that  really  means  business— more  than 
5  billion  dollars  a  year  of  it!  And  the  great  thing  about  it 
is  that  it’s  such  an  easy,  inexpensive  one  to  reach. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  takes  you  everywhere 
in  the  state.  Reaches  2  out  of  3  of  all  Iowa  families.  Think 
of  it!  In  79  of  the  total  99  counties,  you  get  coverage  ranging 
from  50%  to  100%  of  these  better-buying  families  ...  at 
least  21%  in  the  others. 

As  a  farm  market,  Iowa  has  long  been  the  leader.  As  an 
urban  market,  it’s  even  better.  Here,  spending  tops  big  cities 
like  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Cleveland. 

All  this  is  yours  at  a  milline  rate  of  only  $1.76  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  and  Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1951:  Daily  374,303— Sunday,  540,836 
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Pccn-Asia  Press 
Group  Doubles 
In  Membership 

San  Francisco  —  Woo  Kyatang 
and  Norman  Soong,  two  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  journalism  class- 
ntates,  have  seen  a  college  dream 
come  true.  For  even  before  their 
graduation  in  1936  they  had  talked 
of  an  international  press  associa¬ 
tion  linking  the  Asian  countries. 

Begun  with  a  few  subscribing 
members  and  with  only  21  newspa¬ 
pers  under  contract  up  to  six 
months  ago.  the  Pan-Asia  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  established  by  the 
two  now  has  41  members  or  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  operates  11  bureaus 
in  10  countries  in  a  reach  from 
Bombay  to  Manila.  On  its  board 
of  directors  are  Asian  publishers. 


Week's  Newsprint 
Supply  on  Exhibit 

Walla  Walla — Loaded  with  36 
rolls  of  33-inch  newsprint  weigh¬ 
ing  32,809  pounds,  a  transport 
tractor-trailer  was  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  “Parade  of  Progress” 
in  connection  with  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Washington  Fair. 

The  display  gave  visual  proof 
of  the  amount  of  newsprint  re¬ 
quired  for  one  week’s  issue  of  the 
iValla  Walla  Union-Bulletin. 

Newsprint  is  supplied  from  the 
West  Linn  mill  of  the  Crown- 
Willamette  Paper  Co.  and  is 
trucked  to  Walla  Walla  on  a 
schedule  of  approximately  16  tons 
per  week. 


buy,  they  should  pay  an  equitable 
amount  for  it.”  Mr.  Woo  added. 

I  He  declared  rates  are  three  to 
seven  times  as  high  for  equivalent 
service  in  that  area  and  that  many 
of  the  Asian  news  services  are 
given  away,  as  the  United  States 
Information  Service. 

Some  bureaus  are  at  present 
!  losing  money,  but  gains  are  being 
made  and  one  bureau  entered  the 
black  just  this  month.  Mr.  Woo 
said. 

j  Transmission  of  spot  news  is  to 
,  be  Morsecast  linking  Tokyo,  Hong¬ 
kong,  Manila  and  Taipeh,  and  else¬ 
where  by  cable  or  radio.  PAN  A 
now  has  full-time  photographers 
in  Manila.  Taipeh,  Tokyo,  and 
Calcutta. 

“We  have  to  avoid  being  tagged 
as  an  American  propaganda 
agency,”  Mr.  Woo  said  in  describ¬ 
ing  policy.  Extreme  caution  has 
been  taken  in  checking  reports 
from  such  listening  posts  as  Hong¬ 
kong.  which  he  described  as  a 
“rumor  factory.” 

Mr.  Woo  was  first  exiled  from 
the  newspaper  business  when  the 
Japanese  occupied  China.  He  re¬ 
turned  at  the  war’s  end.  Then 
came  the  march  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  Mr.  Woo  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Shanghai  Post  & 
Mercury  until  Randall  Gould 
sternly  ordered  him  to  leave  on 
the  next  available  plane.  He  de¬ 
parted  just  two  weeks  ahead  of 
the  invaders,  going  to  Tokyo 
rather  than  to  Hongkong  because 
Mr.  Gould  at  one  time  planned  to 
move  his  paper  there. 

Norman  Soong  was  born  in 
Honolulu,  and  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  study  journalism  on  the 
same  ship  with  Mr.  Woo.  Mr. 
Soong  was  with  the  Chinese  Press 
in  Nanking,  becoming  bureau  chief 
there. 

Joining  the  New  York  Times 
as  photographer-reporter,  he  shot 
the  U.S.S.  Panay  pictures.  Later 
he  covered  the  Burma  Road  and 
Tibet  for  Life  magazine,  and 
then  went  with  the  Nationalist 
Government’s  Central  News 
Agency. 

He  was  in  Europe  with  General 
Patton,  in  the  Pacific  with  Admiral 
I  Nimitz,  and  entered  Japan  with 
1  General  MacArthur. 
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20,500  Get 
Gridiron  Points 
From  11  Teams 

Dallas — A  two-night  “football 
carnival”  attended  by  20,500  spec¬ 
tators  was  the  kickoff  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News’  seasonal 
exploitation  of  the  Texas  brand 
of  football  fever. 

The  News’  carnival  assembled 
1 1  high  school  teams,  a  galaxy 
of  Southwest  potential  1951  all- 
Americans,  files  of  drum  major¬ 
ettes  and  a  dozen  bands. 

Dal-Hi  Stadium  became  a  kind 
of  lecture  amphitheater  for  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  explanations  to  the 
public  of  the  fine  points  of  foot¬ 
ball,  referees’  signals,  etc.  Attend¬ 
ance  was  free. 

“Football  in  the  News,”  the 
newspaper’s  annual  promotion, 
was  previewed  in  August  to  the 
N  e  w  s’  circulation  organization 
when  circulators  from  throughout 
Texas  were  brought  to  Dallas, 
entertained  and  were  guests  of  the 
News  at  the  Cotton  Bowl  profes¬ 
sional  exhibition  between  the  De¬ 
troit  Lions  and  New  York  Giants. 

This  year’s  football  promotion 
by  the  News  includes  intensive 
coverage  by  the  sports  staff,  in  and 
out  of  Texas;  a  $2,000  “Pick-the- 
Winners”  weekly  contest,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  noon  radio  shows  by  News 
sportswriters. 

So  successful  was  the  first  carni¬ 
val,  the  News  announced  it  was 
already  making  plans  for  next 
year’s  event. 

■ 

News,  Yo-Yo,  Bond 
Attractions  at  Fair 

Indianapolis — Almost  as  tradi¬ 
tional  as  the  fair  itself,  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  tent  served  as 
headquarters  for  thousands  of 
Hoosiers  attending  the  95th  In¬ 
diana  State  Fair  this  month. 

The  tent  offered  an  hourly  pre¬ 
view  showing  of  “The  News  Mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Screen,”  and  yo-yo 
contests  for  school-age  children. 

As  has  always  been  the  case, 
however,  the  main  attraction  was 
the  Indianapolis  News  Newsboys’ 
Band.  This  band  was  organized 
52  years  ago  by  J.  B.  Vander- 
worker,  who  still  is  its  conductor. 
■ 

102-Page  'Regular' 
New  Buffalo  Record 

Buffalo — The  Buffalo  Evenm 
News  broke  all  its  existing  records 
Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  with  a  102- 
page  newspaper.  Total  advertising 
linage  was  198.900,  according  to 
Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising 
manager,  and  this  was  a  record  in 
itself.  Local  advertisers  placed 
161,081  lines,  national  totalled 
20,566,  and  classified,  17,253. 

The  record  paper  was  a  reg¬ 
ular  edition,  not  abetted  by  cam¬ 
paigns  or  observances.  Wednes¬ 
days  have  been  consistently  big- 
paper  days  with  stores  open  Thurs¬ 
day  nights. 
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Home  Circulation:  Quantity.  Among  Washington, 
D.  C.’s  four  daily  newspapers,  The  Star  continues  to 
maintain  its  lead  in  home-delivered  circulation.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1951,  daily  home  deliveries  aver¬ 
aged  177,472,  Sunday  home  deliveries  200,808.*  These 
figures  are  23'/  and  31.5' <,  above  the  next  local  paper. 


Home  Circulation:  Quality.  Combined  home  and  street 
sales  in  the  ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  95%  of  The  Star’s  total  circulation. 
Quantity  and  quality  of  circulation  are  two  reasons  why 
successful  advertisers,  both  national  and  local,  choose 
The  Washington  Star  first  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

•March,  1951  ABC  Figures 


No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it  •  •  • 
No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


Reprenentfd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17 :  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicago  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


the  evening  star  broadcasting  company  owns  and  operates  stations  wmal.  wmal-fm  and  wmal-tv 


and  by  their  own  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine 


Specify  a  speedway  in  Utah  and  it  brings  to  mind  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats. 
Mention  minerals  and  its  a  tossup  between  the  Utah  copper  mines  and  the 
Gold  Spike  driven  by  the  railroads  at  Promentory.  Discuss  architecture  and 
folks  talk  about  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  Touch  on  touring  and  the  topic  is 
Zion  National  Park. 

Provincial.^  Sure!  Folks  from  the  Beehive  State,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
"Bluegrass”  or  "Bean”  country,  are  just  naturally  interested  most  in  persons, 
places  and  events  that  are  closest  to  them  . . .  and  readers  find  what  interests 
them  most  in  each  of  the  thirteen  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines.  Re¬ 
sults:  our  leadership  in  readership  . . .  and  your  greatest  advertising  value.* 


9|(  Make  us  prove  it;  Contact  any  of  the  following  representatives:  Branham  Co.;  Cresmer  and  Woodward;  Jann  A  Kelley; 
John  Budd  Co.;  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee;  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Scott 
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This  August  cover  illustrates  the  'June  in 
January’  possibilities  of  the  Utah  climate. 
Color  photograph  was  made  in  nearby  Sun 
Valley  where  summer  ice  skating  is  prac¬ 
tical  and,  as  you  can  see,  very  attractive. 


DENVER  POST 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


STATE  FLOWER: 
SEGO  LILY 


BRYCE  CANYON 


'  AOCAl. 
TOUCH 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  3  MILLION  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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Many  Features  Offered 
For  Newspaper  Week 


A  WEALTH  of  special  features 
and  promotion  material  is  being 
offered  to  newspapers  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  National  Newspaiper  Week, 
Oct.  1  to  8. 

Heading  the  list  are  letters  from 
President  Truman  and  General 
George  C.  Marshall  commending 
the  work  of  the  American  press. 

President  Truman's  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Scott  Greenwood,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  Committee,  of¬ 
fers  congratulations  on  the  per¬ 
manent  adoption  of  the  slogan 
"Your  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way 
of  Freedom.” 

"Never  before  in  history  has  it 
been  so  plain  that  freedom  is  our 
most  precious  heritage  and  that, 
if  necessary,  we  will  fight  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,”  the  letter  states.  "Your 
slogan  recognizes  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  entrusted  to  you.  I  am 
sure  you  will  honor  it.” 


Mats  of  the  President's  letter 
may  be  obtained  from  Stamps- 
Conhaim-Whitehead,  Inc..  10.^2 
South  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Anecles 
15,  Calif. 

Gen.  Marshall’s  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  is  available  in  mat  form  from 
Publishers’  Auxiliary,  Thorn  Hill, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  The  letter  thanks 
newspapers  for  “their  very  sub¬ 
stantial  part  in  the  success  of  our 
national  defense  program.” 

“I  feel  certain,”  it  concludes, 
“that  the  tensions  that  frustrate 
efforts  for  a  peaceful  world  would 
be,  to  a  large  degree,  dissipated  if 
there  were  the  same  press  freedom 
all  over  the  world  that  we  enjoy 
here  in  America.” 

Other  recent  additions  to  the 
Newspaper  Week  press  kit  include 
a  scries  of  statements  plugging 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  ond  Publiskor  Notionol  Roprosontotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


newspapers  secured  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  advertising  executives 
by  ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Among  typical  statements  are; 

“Newspaper  advertising  will 
continue  as  ‘a  great  force’  for  veil¬ 
ing  goods. 

“Throughout  its  long  experience, 
Campbell-Ewald  has  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  master  key  of  any  success¬ 
ful  selling  campaign,  especially  in 
the  field  of  durable  goods.  It  opens 
up  the  locked  purchasing  power  in 
local  markets,  and  recent  surveys 
show  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
effectiveness.” — Henry  T.  Ewald, 
president,  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

“Newspapers  are  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  medium  of  all.  Radio 
gives  only  the  headlines,  but  de¬ 
tails  are  the  thing  the  public  de¬ 
mands.  Out-of-town  papers  can’t 
begin  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wealth  of  local  interest  one’s  own 
newspapers  provide.  As  a  national 
advertiser  whose  growth  has  been 
built  on  heavily  localized  selling 
effort,  1  know,  too.  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  newspapers  during  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  47-day  newspaper  strike 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  business.” — Franklin  Bell, 
advertising  director,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co. 

Mats  Available 

Mats  of  “Your  Newspaper 
Lights  the  Way  of  Freedom,”  the 
official  Newspaper  Week  emblem 
and  slogan,  are  available  from 
Metro  Newspaper  Service.  80 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  A 
two-column  cartoon  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Printers’  Port.  Inc., 
1301  Dodge  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
a  three-column  cartoon  from  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary. 

The  publishers  of  The  Amcri- 
lun  Press  have  granted  newspapers 
permission  to  reprint  a  series  of 
statements  from  congressmen  and 
senators  praising  the  country 
weekly.  The  statements  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Press. 

In  preparation  is  copy  tying  in 
the  Savings  Bond  program  with 
National  Newspaperboy  Day.  The 
Newspaper  Week  Committee  has 
abo  suggested  that  papers  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  readers  buy  an  ex¬ 
tra  bond  during  the  week  and  dedi¬ 
cating  it  to  imprisoned  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  Bill  Oatis. 

Also  available  for  Newspaper 
Week  use  is  an  article  on  news¬ 
paper  licensing  by  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  founder  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week.  The  article  recoynts  the 
history  of  licensing  attempts  in 
the  United  States  and  the  reasons 
for  the  press’s  opposition. 

The  Scripps  -  Howard  papers 
have  received  a  special  article  on 
newsprint  manufacture  written  by 
staff  writer  Frank  Ashton.  Special 
Newspaper  Week  features  are  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  their  subscribers 
by  many  syndicates  and  feature 
services,  and  AN  PA  has  prepared 
an  article  on  the  operations  of  its 

EDITOR  <&  PUB 


Cuih  Ad  Service 
Is  Stunt  for  'Week' 

Pocatello,  Idaho  —  Curb  Serv¬ 
ice  for  classified  ad  users! 

That’s  the  new  wrinkle  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  as  a  feature 
of  both  Newspaper  Week,  and 
opening  of  its  new  building. 

The  Journal  suggested  use  of 
the  idea  anywhere  during  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  week,  Oct.  1-8,  would 
promote  “the  average  man’s  best 
advertising  medium  —  the  nation’s 
newspaper  classified  columns.” 

Two  young  women — Joy  Cou¬ 
sins  and  Renie  Cooper — will  don 
brief  white  urriforms  and  take 
want  ads  at  the  curb  from  motor¬ 
ists. 

"This  is  the  Drive-in  age,”  said 
William  Karkov,  the  Journal’s 
classified  advertising  manager. 


research  laboratories. 

Kiwanis  clubs  will  observe 
Newspaper  Week  by  inviting  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  reporters  to 
meetings  designed  primarily  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Kiwanis  Observance 

Kiwanis  International  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  almost 
from  its  inception  12  years  ago. 

Kiwanis  International,  according 
to  its  president,  Claude  B.  Hell- 
mann,  of  Baltimore,  each  year 
urges  its  clubs,  now  numbering 
more  than  3,300,  to  observe  the 
week  because  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  exercises  “vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  in  alerting  the  public  against 
corruption,  fraud,  and  other  in¬ 
sidious  elements  which  attempt  to 
undermine  our  moral  and  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.” 

As  in  past  years,  the  Newspaper 
■Association  Managers  will  award 
plaques  to  the  papers  doing  the 
best  jobs  of  promoting  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Separate  awards 
will  be  made  for  daily  and  weekly 
papers. 

The  faculty  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.. 
will  judge  the  entries.  No  .special 
contest  rules  have  been  adopted. 
Entries  may  be  in  the  form  of 
tearsheets  or  Newspaper  Week 
issues,  but  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  how  it  was  carried  out. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to  state 
press  associations  for  forwarding 
to  the  contest  judges. 

Final  preparations  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  observance  are  being 
made  by  Stanford  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  by  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  Howard  Palmer,  New  York; 
Walter  Johnson,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association;  Bill 
Canfield,  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Marjorie  Belt,  Mary¬ 
land;  Vernon  Sanford,  Texas,  and 
Joseph  Bernstein,  Metro. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


^Tthats  what  started  all 

J  THE  TROUBLE  r 


Christian  Jorgensen’s  little  wood¬ 
working  shop  on  Minneapolis’  east 
side  was  an  easy-going,  unhurried 
haven  of  fine  craftsmanship  .  . .  until 
that  fellow  breezed  in  from  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Classified 
Advertising  sales  department. 

Sure,  Mr.  Jorgensen  could  use 
some  extra  bvisiness,  and  maybe  a 
small  ad  in  the  papers  wovild  help. 
When  the  visitor  departed  and  the 
sawdust  settled  Mr.  J.  had  appre¬ 
hensively  committed  himself  to  a 
two-line  daily  contract  and  was 
honing  down  a  chisel  in  preparation 
for  a  slight  spurt  in  trade. 


'The  spurt  came  with  firehose  fury. 
Mr.  Jorgensen  was  swamped  with 
orders,  deluged  with  phone  calls, 
flooded  with  fanciers  of  quality  work¬ 
manship.  In  desperation  he  pleaded 
with  the  Classified  Advertising 
Department  to  be  released  from  his 
agreement.  He  couldn’t  handle  the 
business. 

Nobody  accepts  a  challenge  with 
the  optimism  of  a  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager.  “What?  Cancel  your  contract? 
I  say  NO,  Mr.  Jorgensen.  We’ll  write 
more  ads  for  you!  Help  Wanted  ads 
to  hire  you  workers  .  . .  Real  Estate 
Wanted  ads  to  find  you  a  larger 
plant . . .  Business  Opportunities  ads 
to  get  you  extra  operating  capital. 
Mr.  Jorgensen,  you’re  going  to  be 
BIG!” 

Mr.  J.  was  unimpressed.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  big,”  he  said.  “I  want  to 
be  left  alone.  After  all,  I’m  going  on 
80  years  old.” 

Regretfully  the  Minneapolis  Star 


and  Tribune  cancelled  the  Jorgen¬ 
sen  ad,  resolved  to  concentrate  on 
the  advertising  needs  of  the  4H 
million  Upper  Midwest  citizens  un¬ 
der  retirement  age  whose  wants, 
wares,  swaps  and  services  are  pub¬ 
licized  in  these  newspapers  in  more 
than  a  million  classified  ads  each 
year.  Marketplace  for  a  225-coimty 
area,  the  want  ad  sections  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  'Tribime  com¬ 
pete  for  high  readership  honors  with 
the  best  of  the  best-read  featxires  of 
one  of  the  region’s  most  effective, 
most  powerful  selling  media  . . . 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

6I5J0O  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  frmldtmt 


How  to  hit  pay  dirt  with 
your  newspaper’s 
Advertising  Promotion 
Circulation  Promotion 
Research  Program 

f 

GET  THE  ANSWERS  FROM  LEADING  EXPERTS  AND 
PRACTITIONERS  AT  THE  SHIRT-SLEEVE  LEVEL... AT 
THREE  REGIONAL  CLINICS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

For  Southern  and  Southwestern  Newspapers 
September  30,  October  I  and  2 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

For  details  and  reservations; 

Jack  Butler,  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas 

For  Eastern,  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  Newspapers 
October  29  and  30 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

For  details  and  reservations: 

Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Midwestern  Newspapers 
November  18, 19,  20 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago 

For  details  and  reservations; 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Here's  a  chance  for  promotion  managers,  publishers, 
advertising  managers,  circulation  managers,  and 
general  managers  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get 
down  to  brass-tack  answers  to  the  big  problem  of 
making  promotional  and  research  dollars  produce 
more  in  1952.  No  la-dee-da  stuff  at  these  meetings . . . 
but  real  practical  down-to-earth  facts,  proved  by 
experience,  passed  along  to  you  by  guys  who  are 
whipping  the  same  problems  you're  tackling  every 
day.  Take  advantage  of  these  clinics.  Arrange  right 
now  to  attend  the  one  nearest  you.  You'll  find  that  it 
repays  you  a  hundredfold  for  every  one  of  the  few 
bucks  it  will  cost  you.  No  kidding.  Act  now. 


APME  Facing 
Busy  Schedule 
At  Coast  Meet 

San  Francisco — Conventioning 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
here  Sept.  26-29  face  a  busy  round 
of  sessions,  it  was  revealed  as  the 
completed  schedule  went  to  press 
this  week. 

First  order  of  business  after  the 
reports  of  the  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  is  the  William  Oatis  case,  to 
be  presented  by  George  Cornish, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  foreign 
news  report,  by  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
Washington  Post,  and  Ben  Bassett, 
AP  foreign  news  editor,  and  a 
discussion  on  “News  Barriers  and 
the  Iron  Curtain,”  by  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  New  York  Times. 

After  lunch  will  come  the  news 
production  committee  reports  by 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Paul  R.  Mickleson,  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor,  AP.  W.  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 

W.  L.  Beale,  Washington  bureau, 
will  direct  discussion  of  “The  Mac- 
Arthur  Story”  and  then  Walter 
Lister,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Ted  Smits  of  AP  will  take  the 
floor  for  a  study  of  association 
goals.  “Clear,  Crisp  and  Crack¬ 
ling”  is  the  topic  assigned  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times,  and 
Victor  Hackler,  general  executive, 
which  concludes  the  day’s  business 
schedule. 

Thursday  afternoon  and  evening 
are  left  open,  but  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  provide  a  study  of  “The 
Impact  of  Television  on  News,”  by 
Frank  Eyerley,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune.  The  program 
opener  is  a  discussion  of  the  AP 
wire  content  by  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
Herald;  Vincent  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester;  Donnell 
Culpepper,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press  -  Telegram,  and  Alan  J. 
Gould,  executive  editor,  AP. 

Friday’s  opener,  entitled  “City 
Editors  Everywhere,”  features  H. 
T.  Stone,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
chairman;  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  Harold  Keenan, 
Plainfield  (N,  J.)  Courier-News; 
Abe  Glassberg,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald,  and  Mr.  Hackler.  William 
P.  Stevens,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  Charles  Honce,  AP,  have  as 
their  topic:  “40,000,000  Are  Wait¬ 
ing.” 

Roderick  J.  Watts,  Houston 
Chronicle,  is  chairman  of  the 
Wirephoto  picture  clinic  with  Max 
Defors,  AP  photographer,  and 
F.  A.  Resch  of  general  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  panel.  Teletype¬ 
setting  is  assigned  to  Robert  C. 
Schaub,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review, 
and  Harry  T.  Montgomery,  AP 
traffic  executive.  Added  feature 
of  the  program  for  the  ladies  will 
be  the  presentation  of  leis  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  before  the 
annual  banquet  Friday  night. 

Saturday  sessions  will  start  with 
“Unhanding  the  Handout,”  by 


Des  Moines  R&T 
StockValued  at  $180 

Des  Moines — ^In  an  inventory 
filed  in  district  court  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  Mary  Louise  Cording- 
ley,  250  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribunt 
is  listed  with  a  valuation  of 
$45,000.  Miss  Cordingley,  a  mid¬ 
west  golfer  and  tennis  champion, 
was  drowned  in  flood  waters  last 
March  31.  Her  father  for  many 
years  was  circulation  manager  of 
the  Register. 


James  Marlowe  and  J.  M.  Roberts 
of  AP,  and  Raymond  H.  McCon¬ 
nell,  Jr.,  Nebraska  State  Journal. 
David  Patten  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  will  sum  up  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  “What’s  the  Score" 
message  before  noon  adjournment, 
preliminary  to  the  Stanford-San 
Jose  State  football  game. 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  tfe  Chronicle,  is 
president.  AP  forces  will  be  led 
by  Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor. 

Salute  to  Editors 
Planned  by  SDX 

San  Francisco — Members  of 
the  Northern  California  Chapter,  , 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will  hold  a  | 
“salute  dinner  meeting”  honoring 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  , 
Editors  here  Sept.  24  in  the  Press  | 
&  Union  League  Club.  | 

“Better  Newspapers  Throu^  < 
Research”  is  the  discussion  topic 
selected  by  Clifford  M.  Weigle  of  j 
the  Stanford  Institute  of  Journal-  j 
istic  Studies,  in  charge  of  the  pro-  I 
gram.  Herbert  F.  Corn,  Washing-  * 
ton  Star,  will  be  assisted  by  Lee 
Hills,  Miami  Herald;  Alden  Waite, 
president.  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler,  publisher.  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune  and  an  AP  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Hills  is  a  nation^ 
SDX  councillor  and  Mr.  Waite  is 
a  national  vicepresident  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity. 

■ 

Guild  Asks  15%  Rise 
In  New  York  City 

Under  reopening  clauses,  tl» 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  is 
demanding  15%  wage  increases  on 
New  York  City  newspapers  to 
bring  the  top  minimum  to  $138. 

Other  demands  include  overtime 
after  seven  hours  and  a  six-hour 
day  and  30-hour  week  for  those 
on  night  shifts  between  4  p.m. 
and  8  a.m. 

Initial  talks  involve  the  Journd- 
American,  Mirror  and  News,  with 
the  Guild  negotiators  asking  News 
management  for  payroll  data. 

■ 

Books  for  GIs 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  The  Star- 
Ledger,  assisted  by  many  veterans’ 
organizations,  is  gathering  books 
and  magazines  for  New  Jersey 
GIs  in  Korea,  as  the  result  of  » 
plea  voiced  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor. 
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Percent  Increase,  1930-1950.  U.S.  Census 


Here  they  are  --  the  official  census  hgures  which  prove 
Miami  to  be  the  fastest-growing  major  metropolitan  area 
in  the  fastest-growing  state  in  the  nation. 

An  amazing  record,  this,  but  still  only  part  of  the  story. 
Market-wise,  Greater  Miami’s  gains  have  been  just  as  sensa¬ 
tional,-  a  steady  climb  upwards  wherein  each  succeeding 
year’s  total  topped  the  all-time  high  of  the  year  before. 

And,  more  than  keeping  pace,  is  the  spectacular  gain 
registered  in  all  classifications  by  The  Miami  Herald,  the 
single  medium  delivering  better  than  98%  coverage  of 
its  primary  market  along  with  the  most  extensive  state¬ 
wide  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  Florida. 

MIAMI  —  An  International  Market 
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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
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^■1  get  in  I 


ARKANSAS 

There  ore  neorly  a  HALF  -  MILLION 
people  in  the  Fort  Smith  market  com- 
nosed  oL  10  Western  Arkansas  coun- 
^:::1nd  4  East.Centrol  Oklahoma 
counties.  Circulation  from  the  OUT 
SIDE  is  nil  —  our  papers,  published 

morning,  evening  and  Sunday  work 

from  the  inside  and  penetrate  the 
entire  area. 

35048  ABC 

SoulKt®e«l  .AmerUan 
1  fort  smith  times  record 


These  Are— 
SEP  A RA TE 
SECONDARIES 

Yes  —  we  work  from  the  inside 
and  saturate  our  markets  of 
“Home-town"  folks  who  react 
to  their  own  local  papers.  You 
can’t  GET  IN  —  you  have  to 
start  INSIDE  and  work  out  .  ,  . 
and,  man,  how  "we"  work! 


dARTLESVIUE 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Bortlesville  Trading  Zone  is 
composed  of  nearly  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  Effective  family  buying  income 
is  greatest  of  all  Oklahoma  sec- 
•ndory  markets.  ! 

8809  ABC 

-ENTEBPBtSE 

\ - - - - 

OKMULGEE 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Okmulgee  Trade  Area  is  com¬ 
posed  of  over  250,000  people.  In-  1 
dustry,  oil  and  agriculture  go  to 
moke  up  o  market  of  folks  who 
Spend  money. 

7008  ABC 
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.BUi  OUR 
•  COMICS 

IN  A  PACKAGE 

Many  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  have  al¬ 
ready  discovered  the 
pulling-power  and 
low  cost  of  our  3-way 
"Comic  Section"  buy. 
Ask  our  Rep! 


•nSu^svia*__:^ 

—  OKLA.=^ 

- : 

I  Pii 

iliii 

ONE  ORDER  >  ONE  BILLING 

You  not  only  get  best  results  in 
these  markets  by  using  the 
Home-town  papers  —  but  look 
how  easy  they  are  to  buy! 


Hall  Acc^uires 
Full  Ownership 
In  Anderson 

Anderson,  S.  C.  —  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  founder  of  the  Anderson 
Daily  Independent,  became  sole 
owner  of  that 
publication  and 
its  afternoon  con¬ 
temporary  the 
A  nderson  Daily 
Mail,  on  Sept.  14 
when  he  acquired 
all  of  the  stock 
of  Independent 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Hall  did 
not  disclose  the 
sum  involved  in 
his  purchase  of  Hall 

j  50%  of  the  company’s  common 
I  stock  from  John  C.  Taylor,  who 
I  has  been  seeking  since  Dec.  6, 
j  1950,  to  put  the  corporation  in 
i  receivership  and  require  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  refund  all  of  the  bonuses 
paid  throughout  the  years  to  key 
employes. 

"There  was  never  any  question 
about  the  solvency  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Hall  said.  “Account¬ 
ants  certified  that  the  growth  of 
gross  receipts  of  the  business  in 
the  last  10  years  was  480%.” 

Radio  Claim 

An  attempt  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
show  that  he  had  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  Station  WAIM,  which 
was  founded  in  1935  by  Mr.  Hall, 
ended  in  a  non-suit  and  was  dis¬ 
missed.  An  affidavit  by  Gov.  James 
F.  Byrnes  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  pleadings  in  which  the  for¬ 
mer  S^retary  of  State  said  that 
he  handled  the  Andersonian’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  radio  construction 
permit  while  he  was  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  that  it  was  a  personal  ap¬ 
plication,  not  that  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 

management  or  personnel,  Mr. 
Hall  said. 

Changes  in  Weekly  Field 

Los  Angeles — Changes  in  own¬ 
ership  of  five  Southern  California 
weeklies  are: 

The  Banning  Live  Wire  and  the 
Banning  Record,  sold  by  Carl 

Barkow  to  Ward  Risvold. 

*  *  * 

Oxnard  Press-Courier  Co.,  Inc., 
daily  publishers,  purchased  the 

Herald  -  Express  in  nearby  Port 
Hueneme  from  James  E.  Rogers 
and  Leonard  Hamilton. 

*  if  * 

The  Coachella  Desert  Barnacle, 
sold  by  C.  E.  Miller  to  W.  T. 
Noble. 

*  *  * 

The  Hawthorne  Tribune,  sold 
by  the  Wave  Publications  to  Dan 
Preston. 

*  *  . 

Nashua,  la. — Tom  D.  Conklin, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nashua 
Reporter,  has  purchased  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  News  from  Claude 


Man  and  Woman 
Publish  a  Daily 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — Nominated 
for  the  role  of  the  world’s  hardest- 
working  newspaper  couple  are  the 
husband  and  wife  who  publish  the 
daily  Sitka  (Alaska)  Sentinel  all 
by  themselves. 

The  nominations  are  from  Jack 
Craemer,  managing  editor,  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal,  who 
toured  Alaska  this  Summer.  The 
Sentinel  is  a  four-page  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harold  A.  Veatch  and 
his  wife,  Ernestine. 

“They  actually  publish  a  daily 
four-page  tabloid  without  so  much 
help  as  a  baby  sitter  for  their  10- 
month-old  son,  Ace,”  Mr.  Craem¬ 
er  reported  in  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
bulletin. 

The  plant  is  a  two-room  former 
hot  dog  stand.  The  only  short  cut 
is  in  advertising  solicitation.  “Any¬ 
body  who  wants  an  ad  in  this 
paper  just  has  to  bring  it  in  or 
send  it  in.” 

Babcock,  72,  who  is  retiring.  Mr. 
Conklin  is  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Daily  lournal. 

*  if  * 

The  Lindsborg  (Kan.)  News- 
Record  has  been  sold  by  Bethany 
Printing  Co.  to  Harry  J.  Weltmer, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Perry  Mirror. 

*  if 

Shawano,  Wis.  —  Harold  A. 
•Meyer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Shawano  County  Journal  since 
1935,  has  sold  his  interests  in  the 
92-year  old  weekly  to  the  Shawano 
Evening  Leader  and  will  retire. 
The  Journal  is  being  merged  with 
the  Evening  Leader. 

Ad  Bureau  Meeting 
On  West  Coast 

San  Francisco  —  The  Pacific 
Coast  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  scheduled  its  11th 
annual  meeting  for  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco.  It  will  follow  the 
Fall  meeting  of  the  Bureau’s  board 
of  directors  which  is  being  held 
on  the  west  coast  for  the  first  time, 
at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Kenyon  4 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  be  luncheon  speaker  at 
the  meeting. 

Other  speakers  include  Irwin 
Maier,  chairman,  board  of  direct¬ 
ors,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  board 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  William  A.  Greene,  assist¬ 
ant  director. 

Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
H.  C.  Bernsten,  general  manager. 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division 
of  the  Bureau. 
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News 


DAILY. .  more  than  2.225,000 
SLNDAY  more  than  4,000.000 


Ben  Duffy 


&  Sleepy -Bye! 


“/  am  not  in  the  promotion  department  of 
The  Netvs,  but  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  of  the 
success  of  the  Sleepy-Bye  ads  . . 

...writes  Ben  Duffy,  president  of  BBDO.  It  was 
darn  nice  of  him  to  write!  For  thirty  years,  man  and 
boy,  Mr.  Duffy  has  probably  put  The  News  on  as 
many  schedules  as  anybody  in  the  agency  business. 

Sleepy-Bye  is  a  flannelette  over-sleeper  (sleeping 
bag  to  you)  for  babies,  zippered,  Sanforized,  warm, 
comfortable,  convenient,  safe— $2.98  per  each.  It 
started  in  four  colors  and  two  sizes,  L  and  S. 

Well,  when  Sleepy-Bye  made  its  New  York  debut, 
Cimbel’s  gave  it  a  big  welcome  with  a  full  page  in 
the  Sunday  News,  Metropolitan  Edition  which  has 
more  than  2,(XX),000  circulation. 

More  than  7000  Sleepy-Byes . .  .v/ere  sold  by 
the  Gimbel  promotion  in  The  News.  And  other 


New  York  stores  did  so  well  with  Sleepy-Bye  that 
Modella  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  maker,  added  two 
intermediate  sizes,  and  summer  seersucker  models! 

Its  initial  success  in  New  York,  plus  a  liberal 
mark-up.  helped  Sleepy-Bye  get  fast  distribution. 
Pretty  soon  better  dressed  babies  everywhere  will 
do  their  sleeping  in  Sleepy-Byes! 

While  The  News  gets  its  readers  relatively 
young,  the  response  to  the  Sleepy-Bye  advertising 
was  not  from  babies,  but  parents.  There  are  a  lot  of 
parents  with  babies  in  the  New  York  market,  and 
The  News  reaches  most  of  them.  The  Sunday  News, 
all  editions,  with  more  than  4,000,000  circulation, 
reaches  parents  with  and  without  babies  all  over 
the  country! 

Even  if  your  product  is  not  for  parents  or 
babies,  there  is  still  no  faster  and  cheaper  way  to 
find  customers— or  outleto— than  The  News.  Like 
to  hear  about  some  of  our  other  successful  advertisers? 


New  York 


I 


j  - 


33  U.  S.-Latin 
Editors  Will 
Attend  Forum 

Chicago  —  Thirty-three  U.  S. 
and  Latin-American  editors  have 
accepted  invitations  to  attend 
the  Sept.  30  forum  at  Scott 
Hall,  Northwestern  University 
Evanston  campus,  to  discuss  with 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  exiled 
publisher  of*  La  Prensa,  govern¬ 
ment  encroachment  on  the  press. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  will  preside  at  the  all-day 
conference  at  which  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  will  join  U.  S.  news¬ 
papermen  in  discussing  how  to 
keep  the  press  free. 

Dinner  Sept.  28 

The  Northwestern  University 
forum,  jointly  sponsored  by  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  comes 
in  between  a  Chicago  civic  dinner 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Gainza  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Friday  evening. 
Sept.  28,  and  a  special  NU  con¬ 
vocation  on  Monday,  Oct.  1,  when 
Northwestern  will  confer  on  Dr. 
Gainza  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Journalism. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
Medill  announced  he  had  received 
the  following  acceptances  to  the 
forum  as  of  early  this  week: 

Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution;  Arthur  Krock,  New 
York  Times;  James  Ferguson,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review;  John  Crider,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald;  Roy  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  Frank 
Starzel,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Harry  Boyd,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Walker  Stone,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance;  Dwight 
Young,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Her¬ 
ald;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  and  Irv¬ 
ing  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  and  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Paul  Jacoby,  Chica- 
cago  Tribune;  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times;  Carroll  Binder, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune; 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.;  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association;  Sev- 
ellon  Brown,  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal-Bulletin;  Donald  Breed, 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard; 
Carlos  Davila,  former  president  of 
Chile;  Germain  Arceniegas,  for¬ 
merly  of  El  Tiempo,  Colombia; 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  publishers’  rep- 

3d 


AP  CoTiespondent 
Is  Decorated 

John  Randolph,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent,  received 
the  Silver  Star  in  Korea  on  Sept. 
19  for  heroic  action  in  carrying 
wounded  to  safety  in  a  four-hour 
battle  on  April  23. 

Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  field 
commander  of  the  UN  forces  in 
Korea,  bestowed  the  award  on  the 
33-year-old  newsman  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  100  correspondents.  A 
citation  signed  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  concludes: 

“The  courageous  and  aggressive 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Randolph  re¬ 
flects  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  United  States  Army.’’ 

resentative  of  Latin  -  American 
newspapers:  and  Farris  Flint, 
Famous  Features  Syndicate,  a 
member  of  Inter-American  Press 
Association. 

The  Sunday  session  will  convene 
at  10  a.m.  in  Scott  Hall.  The  for¬ 
um  will  continue  all  day,  with  a 
luncheon  at  noon.  Mr.  Knight 
plans  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
summarize  recommendations  of¬ 
fered  by  those  in  attendance.  At 
5  p.m..  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  will  be 
initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
journalistic  fraternity,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  member  by  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  undergraduate 
chapter. 

For  four  days,  starting  Sept.  28, 
Chicago  newspapermen  and  North¬ 
western  University  will  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  Dr.  Gainza,  whose  Buenos 
Aires  newspaper  has  been  seized 
by  the  Peron  government  of  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

On  Saturday,  he  will  be 
the  guest  of  President  Roscoe 
Miller  at  a  luncheon,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  attendance  at  the  North- 
western-Colorado  football  game 
and  a  reception  in  the  evening. 
He  will  deliver  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Oct.  1  convocation  in 
his  honor. 

■ 

Casper  Morning  Star 
Goes  to  Weekly  Field 

Casper,  Wyo. — Wyoming  once 
again  has  nine  daily  newspapers 
following  the  suspension  Sept.  15 
of  the  two-year-old  tabloid  Casper 
Morning  Star. 

The  suspension  leaves  this  city 
with  one  daily  newspaper — the 
Casper  Tribune-Herald. 

J.  E.  Scott,  president  of  the 
Star,  announced  after  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  that  the 
publication  would  be  continued  as 
a  weekly  to  be  published  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Earl  Mason  will  continue  as 
publisher  of  the  weekly. 

■ 

HT  Forum  Date 

The  annual  Forum  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  take 
place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Oct. 
22-24.  The  theme  will  be:  “Bal¬ 
ancing  Moral  Responsibility  With 
Scientific  Progress.’’ 


22,000  Attend 
Syracuse  Daily's 
Fashion  Show 

Syracuse — A  turnaway  throng 
of  22,000  persons  elbowed  its  way 
into  the  new  $4,000,000  Onondaga 
County  War  Memorial  Sept.  18 
for  the  matinee  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Post-Standard's  second 
fashion  show. 

Officials  at  the  War  Memorial 
estimated  that  at  least  4,000  were 
turned  away  from  the  evening  per¬ 
formance. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  general 
manager  of  the  Post-Standard,  wel¬ 
comed  the  crowd  and  introduced 
the  guests  of  the  show,  Faye  Emer¬ 
son,  the  “first  lady  of  TV,’’;  John 
Robert  Powers,  beauty  and  style 
expert,  and  Robin  Chandler,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  star. 

Miss  Alice  Keegan,  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  Post-Standard, 
was  the  co-ordinator  of  the  huge 
show  at  which  models  paraded 
more  than  100  costumes  provided 
by  10  Syracuse  stores. 

The  fashion  show  has  become  a 
biennial  community  service  of  the 
Post-Standard.  The  first  show  in 
February  attracted  more  than 
5,000  persons  to  what  was  then  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  city.  Next 
show  is  scheduled  for  Feb.,  1952. 

Tickets  are  distributed  free  and 
are  available  at  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  and  in  the  stores  cooperating 
in  the  show. 

An  evening  crowd  of  500 
stormed  a  stagedoor  entrance 
where  a  plywood  door  has  been 
nailed  in  place. 

And  so  fast  did  the  throng 
stream  through  the  entrance  to  the 
Memorial  Building  that  attendants 
finally  gave  up  taking  tickets  and 
threw  open  the  turnstiles. 

■ 

Fred  Seacrest  Heads 
Midwest  Ad  Group 

Kansas  City — Fred  Seacrest,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mid-West  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Association 
here  Sept.  17. 

Walter  Sotherland,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal-Tribune,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Other  officers  are:  Roy  McKin¬ 
ney,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  E.  D. 
Ward,  Pittsburgh  (Kan.)  Headlight 
and  Sun,  sergeant  at  arms.  Direc¬ 
tors:  Julian  Herndon,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat;  Pete  Goldsby, 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate;  Carl 
Flynn,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Trib¬ 
une;  Homer  Belew,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  and  H.  A. 
Meyer,  Independence  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

An  award  for  the  oustanding  ad¬ 
vertising  display  was  presented  to 
the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News 
and  Tribune. 
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Ciim  Scholarship 
For  Illinois  Student 

Bloomington,  Ind. — Funds  left 
to  Indiana  University  by  the  late 
Walter  H.  Crim,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ind.)  Republican  Leader, 
will  help  provide  journalism  train¬ 
ing  this  year  at  Indiana  University 
for  the  son  of  another  newspaper¬ 
man. 

The  Indiana  University  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  grant  from 
the  Walter  H.  Crim  Fund  of  a 
scholarship  in  journalism  to  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Coover,  son  of  Grant  M. 
Coover,  general  manager  of  the 
Herrin  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan. 

Stereo  Union 
Delegates  Vote 
Pension  Plan 

Chicago — The  48th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  voted 
here  in  favor  of  a  union-financed 
pension  program  at  the  closing 
session.  Sept.  14. 

Delegates  voted  for  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $2.50  a  month  from  each 
of  the  members  to  finance  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  which  is  subject  to  a 
referendum  vote  among  the  nearly 
15,000  members.  Pensions  of  $30 
a  month  would  be  paid  to  mem¬ 
bers  who  retire  at  65  and  who 
have  belonged  to  the  union  25 
years. 

In  answer  to  the  offer  from 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee.  to  adopt  an  International  Ar¬ 
bitration  Agreement,  President 
Leo  J.  Buckley  said  that  each  local 
now  has  the  right  to  determine 
individually  whether  it  will  arbi¬ 
trate  disputes.  (E&P,  Sept.  15, 
page  50.) 

■ 

Men's  Style  Guide 

Cincinnati — ^The  Enquirer  pub¬ 
lished  a  12-page  men’s  fashion 
guide  section,  Wednesday,  Sept. 
12,  and  one  for  women  only.  Sept. 
19.  Advertisers  were  so  pleased 
with  results  that  the  masculine 
guide  will  be  gotten  out  annually, 
said  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Enquirer 
publisher.  The  women’s  section 
has  been  printed  for  several  years. 
■ 

Madden  Joins  Agency 

Donald  Brian  Madden,  former 
associate  editor  of  Bakers  Weekly, 
trade  magazine,  is  now  with  A1 
Paul  Lefton  agency,  working  on 
eight  consumer  accounts.  He  is 
the  son  of  E.  D.  Madden,  NBC 
television  executive. 

■ 

Carrier  Price  Raised 

Galesburg,  Ill.  —  Circulation 
Manager  Harry  Young  has  posted 
new  rates,  increasing  the  carrier 
charge  outside  city  zone  from  22c 
to  25c  a  week  and  the  mail  rate 
in  retail  trading  zone  from  $7  to 
$8  a  year. 
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Cleveland  Home  Inventory 


Car  owners  report  for 


cars 


MAKE  OF  CAR  OWNED 
YEAR  OF  MODEL 
YEAR  BOUGHT 
BOUGHT  NEW  OR  USED 
MAKE  PREVIOUSLY  OWNED 
NEXT  REPLACEMENT  CHOICE 
BRAND  OF  GASOLINE 
BRAND  OF  MOTOR  OIL 
BRAND  OF  ANTI  FREEZE 
BRAND  AND  STORE  FOR  TIRES 
TIRE  RECAPPING  STORE 
BRAND  AND  STORE  FOR  BATTERIES 
POINT  OF  MAJOR  REPAIRS 
POINT  OF  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 
POINT  OF  GREASE  SERVICE 
POINT  OF  OIL  CHANGE 
FREQUENCY  OF  CREASE  SERVICE 
FREQUENCY  OF  OIL  CHANGE 
PRICE  OF  MOTOR  OIL 


The  only  daily  paper  that  adequately 
covers  Metropolitan  Cleveland 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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Meeting  with  Officials 
Combats  Handoutitis 


incy  win  never  voiuniccr  news  ui  _  „ 

fill  in  with  pertinent  details.  That’s  *Or  nome  dHOW 
why  sometimes  the  public  gets  in-  Chicago  —  A  special  50 -page 
complete  stories,  and  why  report-  Home  and  Home  Furnishings  Sup¬ 
ers  are  always  up  in  arms  against  plement  of  the  Cliictif’o  SiimUiv 
officials  who  arbitrarily  decide  for  Tribune  for  Sept.  16  marked  th6 
themselves  what  the  public  ought  opening  of  the  Chicagoland  Home 
to  know  and  not  know.  and  Home  Furnishings  Festival. 

“On  the  other  hand,  officials  continuing  through  Oct.  7. 
have  a  legitimate  gripe  too:  Too  supplement,  divided  into 

many  newsmen,  they  say,  play  up  sections,  contained  appro.xi- 

or  emphasize  news  that  is  bad  ^lately  100,000  lines  of  advertising 
or  derogatory,  and  underplay  and  featured  stories  on  home  plan- 
good  news,  or  information  that  building,  furnishing  and 

indicates  a  job  well  done  or  an  niaintenance.  Color  pictures  in- 

u  r  eluded  those  of  new  homes  com- 

But  newsmen  at  the  conference  furnished  and  open  for 

were  impressed  and  gratified  with  inspection.  A  color  map 

the  turn-out  of  heads  of  almos 
every  state  department,  and  most 

i-\f  oil  u/ith  ottUiiHp  r\f  r»f.  ^ 
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MAXIMUM  DISCOUNTS  OFFERED 


Gentlemen: 

□  Please  send  me  additional  information. 

□  Please  send . assorted  Archer  Titles. 

Business  Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State  . 
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Seattle’s  Boeing  Airplane  Company  ranks  third  highest 
among  the  nation’s  manufacturing  firms  in  dollar  volume  of 
defense  contracts. 

Seattle’s  Boeing  ranks  FIRST  in  dollar  volume  of  defense 
contracts  among  the  nation’s  airplane  builders. 

Boeing’s  contracts  were  listed  as  totaling  960  million 
dollars  between  July  1,  1950  and  July  1,  1951. 

These  defense  contracts  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
Seattle  market  of  more  than  half  a  million 
people.  Lumber  exports,  shipping,  manufac- 
turing,  food  proc'essing,  transportation  all  are 
reaching  staggering  proportions  and  their  effect 
is  reflected  in  retail  sales.  Seattle  really  is  busy. 


Wise  advertisers  know  they  can  reach 
this  important,  busy,  seaport  market 
through  consistent,  frequent  advertising 
in  The  Seattle  Times,  Seattle’s  accepted 
newspaper. 

Be  sure  to  give  the  busy  Seattle  market 
top  priority  in  your  advertising 
schedule.  You  reach  this  im-  ^ 

portant  market  through  The  I 

Seattle  Times.  I 
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54  Hours  with  an  Ink  Truck  Driver:  Starting  from  Borger,  Texas,  on  typical  Huber  Ink  delivery  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Dalton  Hillburn  {far  left), 
receives  orders  for  1250-mile  round  trip.  Truck  shifts  offer  16  combinations  for  peak  efficiency  (center).  At  first  stop  (right) :  tire  check. 


380,000  lbs.  of  Huber  Ink  Ride  U.i 


Dalton  Hillburn  is  typical  of  the  men  of  the  Huber 
Ink  Delivery  Fleet.  His  home  base  is  Borger, 
Texas,  and  from  here  delivery  routes  fan  out 


Marre  of  the  Democrat,  look  forward  to  Hillburn’s  i  ti 


regular  calls;  for  he  always  has  a  story  or  two... 
and  he  brings  the  quality  of  product  and  service 


into  the  entire  Southwest. 


that  newspapers  have  come  to  expect  from  Huber 


The  1250-mile  round  trip  from  Borger  to  Little  and  Huber  drivers. 

Rock,  home  of  The  Arkansas  Democrat,  is  one  of  Borger  is  only  one  key  center  in  Huber’s  vast 
Hillburn’s  regular  assignments;  takes  about  54  transportation  system.  Other  drivers  on  hundreds 
hours  for  the  entire  run.  Press  foremen,  like  J.  B.  of  routes— radiating  from  factories  and  tank  sta- 


Arriving  at  his  delivery  point— Little  Rock,  home  of  The  Arkansas  Democrat,  driver  demonstrates  his  special  skill  in  backing  into  customer’s 


delivery  entrance  (left).  Democrat  newsboys  look  on  as  Hillburn  connects  hoses  and  truck  begins  to  pump  ink.  Presses  use  ink  immediately. 
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u 
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'Quiet  Season' 

Is  Busiest  One 
!  In  Williamsport 

Williamsport.  Pa.  —  The  local 
I  newspapers  are  just  now  catching 
their  breath  after  one  of  the 
busiest  Summers  in  history.  .\u- 
i  gust  was  so  crammed  with  major 
events  the  Williamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette  and  Bulletin  eliminated  all 
editorial  department  vacations  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

Lack  of  newsprint  caused  the 
two  newspapers  to  reject  consider¬ 
ation  of  special  advertising  tie-ins 
with  any  of  the  events,  so  that  full 
editorial  coverage  could  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

The  period  of  special  editorial 
attention  began  with  the  dedica¬ 
tion  and  opening  of  a  $3,000,000 
hospital,  followed  by  a  local  elec¬ 
tion  that  had  as  many  as  nine  can¬ 
didates  for  one  office. 


Then  on  successive  weeks  came 
the  winning  of  the  National  Soap¬ 
box  Derby  by  the  Williamsport 
entry.  Darwin  Cooper.  Even  as 
special  coverage  was  being  given 
this  achievement,  the  Pennsylvania 
Little  League  Baseball  tournament 
opened  in  the  city. 

The  final  game  was  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  and  the  following  Tuesday  the 
Little  League  World  Series  tegan 
here.  The  coverage  was  even 
greater  for  this  event,  with  83 
columns  of  news  and  pictures  used 
in  one  week. 

As  the  boy  baseballers  moved 
out  of  the  city.  Pennsylvania  Elks 
moved  in  for  their  state  conven¬ 
tion  and  parade. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  Elks  con¬ 
vention  week  a  $3,000,000  bridge, 
with  approaches  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  district,  was  dedicated 
and  opened.  A  special  background 
feature  section  was  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  ceremony. 

The  Gazette  and  Bulletin  ob¬ 
served  its  150th  anniversary  on  the 


same  day  with  a  special  section 
confined  to  various  editorial  ma¬ 
terial. 

As  the  Elks  left  the  city,  12 
softball  teams,  both  men  and 
women,  arrived  to  compete  in  the 
Central  Atlantic  Regional  Softball 
Tournament  to  continue  the  blist¬ 
ering  news  coverage  pace  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end. 

Each  paper  averaged  65  to  70 
columns  of  news  daily,  most  of  it 
written  by  the  local  .staffs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  normal  55-60  col¬ 
umns.  said  Executive  Editor  Quin¬ 
ton  E.  Beauge. 

His  current  problem  is  spread¬ 
ing  vacations  into  Fall  and  Winter. 


Lockport  Ups  Rates 

The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Sun  &  Journal  has  announced  a 
change  in  general  and  local  ad 
rates  effective  Oct.  1.  The  new 
rates  vary  from  no  change  to  a 
maximum  increase  of 


ANPA  Spurs 
Dailies  to  Use 
'Dinky'  Rolls 

Several  successful  methods  of 
using  “dinky"  or  quarter-rolls  of 
newsprint  on  all  types  of  presses 
were  called  to  the  attention  of 
publishers  this  week  by  Vernon  R. 
Spitaleri,  manager  of  ANPA’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Department. 

Use  of  these  small  rolls  from 
side  runs  will  increase  available 
tonnage  and  bring  the  mills  to 
greater  efficiency,  Mr.  Spitaleri 
points  out.  Most  mills  are  willing 
to  trim  side  runs  to  desired  quarter 
or  single-page  size  rather  than  put 
the  finished  paper  back  into  the 
beater. 

Reader  objection  to  loose  sheets 
has  been  negligible,  according  to 
all  reports.  Mr.  Spitaleri  said.  The 
purpose  of  his  bulletin  on  the  use 
of  “dinky”  rolls  is  to  explain  the 
techniques  necessary  for  running 
'  the  small  rolls,  the  most  common 
practice  being  the  tandem  run  or 
two  or  more  rolls  on  one  shaft. 

Some  of  the  examples  go  back 
five  years.  The  Kansas  City  (  Mo.) 
Star,  in  1946,  used  an  average  of 
800  “dinky”  rolls  a  month — 2,080 
tons  of  quarter-rolls  that  year. 

The  Boston  ( Mass. )  Post  de¬ 
vised  a  system  for  using  three  dif¬ 
ferent  size  rolls  on  the  same  shaft 
in  a  Hoe  press.  The  Portland 
I  (Ore.)  Oregonian  has  been  print¬ 
ing  its  Sunday  supplement  tabloid 
'  on  “dinky”  rolls,  printing  color 
I  and  maintaining  usual  press  speeds 
I  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  said  publishers  can 
utilize  the  side  runs  trimmed  to 
their  page-size,  or  if  the  roll  is 
one-quarter  to  one-half-inch  larger, 
the  additional  width  can  be  folded 
in  to  help  hold  the  fly  sheet  into 
the  completed  paper.  The  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  and  Times 
ran  19-inch  rolls,  leaving  a  three- 
inch  margin  which  was  sold  for 
advertising  at  a  premium  rate  or 
1  used  for  self-promotion. 

I  The  bulletin  also  mentions  how 
the  Ashland  (O. )  Times-Gazette 
has  used  as  many  as  four  one- 
page-wide  rolls  at  the  same  time  in 
!  producing  a  16-page  paper  on  a 
Duplex  Tublar  press. 

■ 

1  ‘New  Business'  Race 
I  For  Advertising  Staii 

Cincinnati  —  “The  Enquirer 
Derby”  is  being  staged  by  Stanley 
A.  Ferger,  advertising  director,  to 
bring  new  accounts  to  the  paper. 

Off  to  a  brisk  start,  the  race  be¬ 
tween  10  retail  salesmen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Dec.  31.  A  colored  chart 
with  photographs  of  horses  and 
jockeys  records  weekly  progress. 
A  cash  bonus  goes  to  the  winner 
each  week,  in  addition  to  the 
grand  win,  place  and  show  prizes 
in  cash  to  be  given  when  it’s  over. 

Five  tied  the  first  week  by  bring¬ 
ing  in  two  new  contracts  apiece. 
The  new  business  wasn’t  a  renewal 
of  former  ads  but  new  copy 


The  EASIEST^  SAFEST, 
CHEAPEST  WAY 
To  Store  Back  Files- 

I 
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This  4"  X  4"  X  P/g"  box 
holds  800  newspaper 
pages  on  University 
Microfilm. 


You  can  release  95%  of  the  space  required  to  store  back  files,  by  recording  them  on 
University  Microfilm.  And  saving  space  is  only  one  of  many  advantages.  Your  oldest, 
most  precious  copies  are  safely  preserved  for  hundreds  of  years  more.  Files  are  cleaner, 
easier  to  handle.  They  are  easier  to  read,  because  UM  prints  are  clear  and  sharp,  and 
stay  that  way. 

University  Microfilms  plan  costs  less  than  you  now  spend  storing  bulky,  highly 
perishable  volumes.  Write  today  for  full  particulars,  including  details  of  free  microfilm¬ 
ing  offer. 
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RIDICULOUS,  ISN'T  IT? 

NOTHING  will  damage  the  cause  of  those 
who  are  fighting  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy 
from  official  business  more  than  the  easy  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  Fourth  Estate  itself  in  this 
off-the-record  mania. 

Yet  we  find  this  “thing”  carried  to  its  ri¬ 
diculous  extreme  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Lake  Placid.  Even  the  chairman  was 
embarrassed  with  his  obligation  to  introduce 
a  speaker  with  the  caution  (fore  and  aft) 
that  everything  was  off-the-record.  As  if  it 
wasn’t  enough  that  “Off  Record”  was  noted 
in  italics  on  the  printed  program  for  the 
banquet! 

And  who  was  the  speaker?  Why,  he  was 
a  government  official,  of  course.  Lyman  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Amid  all  this  hush-hush  atmosphere,  with 
dining  room  doors  wide  open,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick.  who  was  a  newspaperman  himself 
once,  gave  a  perfunctory  account  of  the  CIA 
operations.  His  chief  pitch  appeared  to  be 
solicitation  of  newspapermen  for  CIA  jobs. 

His  audience  of  some  300  persons  included 
editors  and  publishers  and  also  their  guests — 
newsprint,  ink  and  machinery  salesmen — with 
wives,  daughters,  sons,  and  a  lady  visitor 
from  Holland.  How  many  in  the  guest  cate¬ 
gory,  we  wonder,  have  a  professional  under¬ 
standing  of  the  confidential  obligation  im¬ 
posed  by  an  off-the-record  stipulation? 

If  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  said  anything  ex¬ 
plosive  or  had  divulged  any  secrets  of  our 
national  defense  there’s  no  doubt  that  even 
the  bears  on  Whiteface  Mountain  would  have 
gotten  wind  of  it. 

When  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  meets  in  Washington  there  are  occa¬ 
sional  off-the-record  sessions.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  different:  there  you  have  a  controlled 
audience  of  society  members,  admitted  only 
by  membership  card;  and  the  audience  is 
composed  wholly  of  professional  newsmen 
who  know  the  obligations  of  the  stipulation. 

Our  point  here  is  that  publishers  should 
not  permit  government  officials  to  speak  off- 
the-record  when  there  is  no  excuse  or  reason 
for  it,  when  nothing  is  said  that  couldn’t  be 
■“on-the-record,”  and  when  any  unknown 
person  could  be  in  the  audience  to  violate 
the  stipulation  if  something  revealing  or  im¬ 
portant  was  said. 

Newspapermen,  and  above  all,  publishers 
should  oppose  the  off-the-record  technique 
which  is  bring  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes. 

FIRST  WITH  THE  MOST 

ANY  newspaper  that  hasn’t  signed  up  to 
carry  the  campaign  bring  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  missing  a  good  bet. 

Here  is  a  campaign  designed  to  remind 
readers  and  advertisers  alike  of  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  their  newspapers.  And  judging 
from  the  first  piece  of  copy  for  release  Oct.  1 
it  will  do  an  excellent  job  on  both  local  and 
national  advertisers. 

The  thing  that  supporting  newspapers  must 
remember  is  that  this  is  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign.  It  cannot  attain  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  unless  it  is  carried  every  month  as 
planned.  Continuity  and  repetition  are  as 
important  in  this  campaign  as  they  are  for 
the  advertiser  selling  groceries. 


Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. — Proverbs,  XVI; 
18. 


NEWS  TREATY 

PROF.  Zechariah  Chafee.  Jr.,  urged  the 
American  Bar  Association  this  week  to 
endorse  the  Convention  on  the  International 
Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion  and  seek  its  ratification  by  the  U.  S. 

He  may  have  been  right  in  saying  the 
treaty  is  “the  best  one  we  can  get”  right 
now.  He  was  unquestionably  right  in  say¬ 
ing  our  choice  is  between  this  one  or  none 
at  all  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  question  before  the  press  and  public, 
therefore,  is  whether  we  want  this  one  or 
none  at  all. 

First  of  all.  it  should  be  recognized  that 
this  is  not  the  identical  document  which  was 
written  and  approved  by  the  American  news¬ 
papermen  who  attended  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information  in  1948. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  treaty  would  be 
absolutely  ineffective,  would  accomolish 
nothing  in  promoting  the  free  international 
transmission  of  news.  A  few  sections  of  it 
are  so  liable  to  double  interpretation  that  it 
would  not  change  the  status  quo  in  any 
country  that  signed  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  nations  which  do  not 
now  have  censorship  could  establish  one  in 
peacetime  for  reasons  of  “national  defense” 
under  the  authorization  of  this  treaty. 

The  few  nations  left  in  the  world  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  freedom  of  information  and  a  free 
press  might  sign  this  treaty  willingly  and 
never  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  this 
loophole. 

However,  nations  which  now  maintain  a 
censorship  over  foreign  correspondents  could 
also  sign  it  with  complete  aplomb  and  there¬ 
by  received  United  Nations  justification  for 
their  already-imposed  censorship.  It  is  done 
for  reasons  of  “national  defense.”  The  only 
change  they  would  have  to  make  would  be 
in  technique.  Instead  of  leaving  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  dark  about  what  is  being 
censored  and  why,  the  nation  will  have  to  let 
him  know  a  little  more  about  it.  We  doubt 
that  is  much  of  an  advantage. 

Prof.  Chafee  said  “there  are  countries  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  where  correspond¬ 
ents  are  hampered  a  great  deal  and  this 
Convention  would  help  them.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  teeter  and  might  get  worse.  This  would 
make  them  a  little  more  ashamed  to  impose 
censorship.” 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  country  “ashamed” 
because  it  imposed  censorship.  This  treaty 
would  justify  their  reasons  for  doing  it.  That 
particular  loophole  could  mean  all  things 
to  all  people,  as  we  have  said,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  best  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

EDITO 


"DIRTY  POOL" 

NOW  that  a  few  television  sets  have  been 
sold  in  a  few  cities  around  the  country, 
some  television  salesmen  are  resorting  to  the 
same  kind  of  “blue  sky”  competitive  selling 
that  their  radio  contemporaries  used  to  try. 
An  NBC-tv  ad  which  appeared  in  Variety 
last  week  is  just  plain  “dirty  pool”  in  its 
comparison  of  sets  versus  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Why  your  next  500-line  ad  should  be  on 
television,”  says  the  NBC  copy.  “Today 
television  set  circulation  surpasses  that  of  the 
leading  newspaper  in  the  nation’s  major 
markets  (see  below).” 

There  appeared  a  chart  showing  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  eight 
markets  compared  with  the  number  of  tv 
sets  in  those  markets. 

“Cost-wise,  too,  it  pays  to  be  on  tele¬ 
vision,”  the  ad  continues.  “For  the  same 
money  that  would  buy  one  SOO-line  ad  in  the 
leading  morning  newspaper  in  each  of  the 
eight  major  markets  listed  above,  you  can 
buy  five  one-minute  daytime  announcements 
on  the  leading  television  station  in  each 
market.” 

The  inference  is  that  when  you  buy  a  one- 
minute  spot  announcement  you  get  reception 
on  all  the  sets.  The  Inference  is  also  that 
when  you  pay  for  the  time  you  are  through 
— nothing  said  about  cost  of  producing  the 
video  material. 

Let’s  take  the  figures  presented  for  one 
city — New  York.  The  leading  paper  is  said 
to  have  2,197,518  circulation  compared  to 
2,455,000  TV  sets. 

We  know  that  the  paper  sells  that  many 
copies — ABC  says  so.  Your  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  in  that  paper  has  a  chance  at  least  of 
being  seen  by  that  many  readers. 

But  even  if  all  those  tv  sets  were  turned 
on  all  the  time  the  audience  in  New  York 
would  have  to  be  divided  between  seven 
stations — that  makes  an  average  of  350,000 
sets  per  channel. 

Also,  we  know  for  a  fact  that  all  sets  aren’t 
turned  on  all  the  time,  so  you  can  knock  off 
25-50%  of  that  figure  which  leaves  something 
less  than  275,000  sets  per  station.  Some  have 
more  audience,  some  have  less,  depending 
on  their  programs. 

A  survey  out  in  Ohio  (E&P,  Sept.  15,  page 
49)  discovered  that  50%  of  the  people,  with 
and  without  sets,  weren’t  even  home  on 
Sunday  night  at  eight  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  peak  video  hour.  Even  the  tv  boys  ad¬ 
mit  their  audience  is  much  less  during  the 
day  than  it  is  at  night. 

If  you  want  to  compare  the  potentials  of 
newspaper  versus  television  advertising,  pick 
up  your  evening  paper  and  look  at  the  ads 
on  the  radio  page.  You  will  see  frequently 
two  TV  advertisers  promoting  their  programs 
which  happen  to  appear  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  night. 

You  can  read  both  of  their  ads  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  But  you  can’t  possibly  watch  both 
shows,  or  see  the  advertising  message  of  both, 
on  television. 

Television  has  enough  good  points  to  sell 
to  advertisers  without  indulging  in  ill- 
conceived  exaggerations  and  comparisons. 
Smart  advertising  men  will  be  unsold  rather 
than  sold  by  such  tactics. 

Sell  ’em  what  you  got — ^rv — don’t  try  to 
sell  ’em  what  you  ain’t  got. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  on 
Oct.  IS  will  be  awarded  the  1951 
commerce  and  industry  award  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  “untiring  efforts  to 
promote  freedom  of  speech,  thwart 
dangerous  ‘isms’  and  maintain  a 
state  of  freedom  of  the  press  from 
domination  by  government  or  spe¬ 
cial  interests.” 

«  *  4> 

Peterson  to  Teach 

Wilbur  Peterson,  Minnesota 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
for  22  years,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
as  instructor  and  head  of  the  man¬ 
agement  sequence  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  He  will  teach  courses  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment. 

*  «  * 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  received  one 
of  the  1950  awards  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
national  board  of  directors  of 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

George  Ohlman,  news  editor 
of  the  Danville  (Pa.)  Morning 
News  for  the  last  two  and  one- 
half  years,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  newspaper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  James  Geladas,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  B.  Turnbull,  general 
manager  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press-Gazette  and  president 
of  the  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  has  returned  to  Green 
Bay  with  Mrs.  Turnbull  after 


spending  two  months  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast. 

*  *  « 

DeLomar  in  Radio 

Curtis  DeLamar,  publisher  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  manager  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WGAD.  Carmage 
Wals,  president  of  General  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  owners  of  the  radio 
station,  said  a  contract  had  been 
signed  between  Mr.  DeLamar  and 
the  owners,  subject  to  FCC  ap¬ 
proval,  for  the  sale  of  WGAD  to 
Mr.  DeLamar,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Russell  P.  Johnson,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  assumed  his  duties 
&pt.  1  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Jersey  Observer,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
He  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  residing 
in  nearby  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

«  «  * 

Raymond  D.  Lawrence,  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  is  now  in  Europe  on  a 
fact-finding  survey. 

*  »  * 

Pulliam  in  Pakistan 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  met  with  Premier  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan  for  two  hours  Sept.  17 
and  spoke  before  the  Karachi 
Union  of  Journalists.  The  publish¬ 
er  and  his  wife  are  making  a 
round-the-world  news  trip. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  McGovern,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram,  has  returned  to  his 
home,  after  recovering  from  a 
long  illness  in  a  hospital. 

♦  ♦ 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
promoted  from  colonel  to  major- 
general  in  the  Texas  National 
Guard. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Toodles  soon  will  celebrate  their  10th  anniversary  in 
the  nation’s  comic  pages.  The  clean,  wholesome  humor  of 
this  family  adventure  strip  has  earned  the  friendship  and 
following  of  millions  over  the  past  decade.  Invite  your 
readers  to  meet  the 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

interest.  Available  in 
daily  strip  and  Sunday 
color  pages.  Wire  for 
proofs  and  terms  today! 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 
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Here  is  keen  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  latest 
medical  information 
written  in  a  down-to-earth,  easy- 
to-understand  style,  direct  from 

DOCTOR’S  NOTEBOOK 

By  Glen  R.  Shepherd,  M.D. 

Dr.  Shepherd  realizes  there 
can  be  nothing  drier  to  the 
reader  than  a  compilation  of 
cold  facts  and  technical  termi¬ 
nology. 

lie  has  the  know-how  and 
experience  to  write  interest¬ 
ingly:  over  10  years  of  writing 
and  editing,  including  popular 
magazine  articles  and  a  medi¬ 
cal  radio  program;  high  and 
responsible  position  at  Kan¬ 
sas  University;  editor  of  medical  journals  and  bulle¬ 
tins;  staff  member  of  three  private  Kansas  City 
hospitals;  Fellow  of  the  A.M.A. 

DOCTOR’S  NOTEBOOK  is  an  informative  column 
with  a  warm,  human  touch. 

RELIABLE  READABLE  READILY  UNDERSTOOD 

o  times  a  week  —  500  words  each 

Starting  Monday,  October  1 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  samples  today! 
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salesman,  has  joined  the  Charles-  (Kan.)  Beacon  to  join  the  editor-  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
On  the  Business  Side  rr>«  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  ial  staff  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish-  at  Columbia  University. 

- — .  *  ♦  ♦  jng  Co..  New  York.  Chafin  Wal-  * 

Jacob  Booth,  credit  manager  Libby  Drum,  who  was  the  first  lace,  formerly  Beacon  city  editor,  Joe  Wf.sp, 

since  last  May,  has  been  appointed  stewardess  for  Delta  Air  Lines,  and  for  the  last  month  on  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

controller  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  has  become  personnel  director  for  news  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Star-  Evening  News,  who  has 

Daily  News.  Mr.  Booth  went  to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers.  Bulletin,  has  succeeded  Mr.  more  than  -0  years  as  WBhN  s 


Miami  from  New  York,  where  he  Inc.  Hentz.  Ironic  Reporter,  Incomes  the  farm 

was  assistant  cashier  of  the  Public  *  *  *  =>  ♦  reporter  of  the  News  radio  sta- 

National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Harold  A.  Lebair  of  the  na-  Juanita  Robinson  has  left  the  tion  Oct.  1. 

*  *  *  tional  advertising  staff  of  the  New  women's  department  of  the  horth  * 

Spencer  Owens  has  joined  the  received  the  19.S1  Hollywood  (CaVif.)  Valley  Time.s  .  m,  . 

national  advertising  staff  of  Rich-  John  T.  (Terry)  McGovern  to  return  to  the  University  of  Buxton  m  Maine 

mond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  fophy  awarded  by  the  United  Southern  California  to  work  on  Philip  W.  Buxton,  former 
taking  the  place  of  C  W  Neagle'  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  her  master’s  degree.  Ruth  Hol-  night  city  editor  of  the  Camden 

who  resigned  to  join’ the  national'  *  *  *  lingworth  was  tmnsferred  from  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  tought 

advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte  Stanley  Gordon,  former  car-  the  Van  Nuys  office  to  replace  the  weekly  Bucksport  (Me.)  Free 

(N.  C.)  Observer.  rierboy  for  the  Atlantic  City  her.  Press  from  Bernard  Pooler  who 

*  ^  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  Newspapers,  *  ♦  n.  owned  the  paper  since  1940. 

Robfrt  TunmiM  hcen  named  district  manager  John  Tippin,  formerly  on  the  *  *  * 

ir  •  for  home  delivery  of  the  Evening  copy  rim  of  the  Montgomery  Gene  Sullivan,  for  the  last  I.*! 

(Ala.)  W,«/ and  who  served  for  years  a  menrber  of  (he  editorial 


who  resigned  to  join  the  national 
advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 


Robert  Thoman  of  the  Cin-  L  ^ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  advertising 
staff,  has  succeeded  Robert  Row-  "'o/i. 


™  B  f  e  .1  w  *  ♦  *  12  years  as  news 

7i^T’',Hv/r!'k[no  ToM  K.  DuNHAM,  formerly  editor  of  the  Bir- 

swheheo  frnm  with  the  A.  W.  Evans  Co..  Los  mingham  (Ala.) 

vertising  ^re^acing'  bSb®  Web^ster  advertising  agency,  has  dge  -  Herald,  i  s 

whn  u/fnt  fn  thA  w  c'  II  ’  JOi'ocd  the  advertising  sales  de-  the  new  assistant 

S  William  S  Partnrent  of  the  forrW  (Ore.)  managinj  editor 

L>o.  WILLIAM  Bernard,  retail  j^„„u,l.  of  the  Montgom- 


Co.  William  Bernard,  retail 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Robert  Buell,  with  the  display  Spence  L. 

Thi  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  advertising  department  of  the  Richards,  for  the  _  Lyall  H.  Hill,  who  becomes  fea- 

Newspaper  tn  America _ _  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  la.st  1 0  years  state  ture  writer  for  the  Waterbary 

With  which  hai  been  merKed:  The  Journalist  f®''  re-  editor  of  the  Og-  Sunday  Republican.  Mrs.  Julie 

eitabliahed  March  24,  1884;  Newapaperdom,'  signed  to  enter  business  at  Fort  den  (Utah)  Stan-  Tinnin  Smith,  reporter,  is  the  new  as- 

EdVtoU*^’bl!;reJ!D^Vmb';r^^^^^  Worth,  Tcx.  dttrd  E.xaminer;  distant  state  editor.  Talcott  B. 

tiling.  February  1,  1925.  Titlei  Patented  and  *  *  s=  BuRTON  Meyers,  who  has  been  Clapp,  feature  Writer  for  the  Re- 

Regiitered.  Contents  copyrighted  1951.  Harry  Quinn,  Larry  JOHNSON  an  instructor  in  the  William  Allen  publican,  has  resigned. 

The  -  li'c-  and  Joseph  Cary,  former  mem-  White  School  of  Journalism  and  ♦  *  * 

_ _ °  Presulnt'”'* _  bers  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Public  Information,  University  of  Charlie  Evans.  "Night  and 

General  Publication  Offices:  circulation  department,  have  joined  Kansas,  and  Miss  Helen  Shades,  Day”  columnist  of  the  Houston 

42nd  St.TndTo\^dwaT'New  YoTris  N  Y  circulation  department  of  TV  a  June  graduate  of  Mesa  College.  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has  received  a 

Telephones:  *  Forecast^  Chicago,  it  was  an-  have  joined  the  news  stan  of  the  special  certificate  from  the  City  of 

BRynt  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  &  3056  nounced  by  ARCHIE  K.  FiSHER.  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Seguin  Tex  for  “outstanding  pub- 

lic  Service  performed  in  a  distinc- 

Sdueaiion  Editor;  James  Collincs.  Rat  oun-limes  Staff  member.  tive  manner  on  behalf  of  the  good 

*  *  *  2  Atlantans  Retire  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this 

ilesearehJ&anater,-jAUETHALmL^ir"^.  JOSEPH  M.  Maloney  has  been  WILLIAM  CoLE  JoNES,  associatc  city.  State  and  country.” 

CbAELEs T.  Stuart,  Publisher- LeachTanet  ^PPointed  to  the  New  York  office  editor  of  the  Atalanta  (Ga.)  Jour-  «  «  st 

AtmZ\  1>Ztnion‘MZTr’  Wm"' L’  n  ‘Ilf  after  45  continu-  franklin  D.  Sturdy,  a  member 

Uened,.  Art-Copy-Creative;  Robeet  r  Michigan  Newspapers.  He  ous  years  service  with  the  paper,  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 

Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  h.  was  formerly  With  the  national  A  graduate  of  Mercer  University  ,  c  has  Seen 

">=  m  Macon,  whL,e  he  maio,ed  m 

Washinpon  4,  D.  C  Bureau,  jAMEsLEuTEE,.  Tribiuie.  English  and  Greek,  he  served  as  newly-organized  Chicago  Citi- 


of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser. 
Spence  L. 


March  1892;  Fourth  Estate.  March  1,  1894;  Wnrth  Tpt 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  ^  1901;  Adver- 
Using,  February  I,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
Registered.  Contents  copyrighted  1951.  HaRRY  O' 

Th«  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  and  JOSEPH 

James  Weight  Brown  ,  r  .. 

_ _ President _ bers  of  th< 

General  Publication  Offices:  circulation  d 

Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tower  the  circiilati 


Staff  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Daily  Journal. 

p  p  * 

John  P.  Greblunas.  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  American,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  state  editor,  succeeding 
Lyall  H.  Hill,  who  becomes  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Waterbary 
Sunday  Republican.  Mrs.  Julie 
Smith,  reporter,  is  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor.  Talcott  B. 


^  Bureau,  James  J.  Butler. 
U*?  Press  Bld[.,  TeUphones, 

MEtropolitan  0S23-0824-0825. 


a  school  teacher  before  becoming  jraffic  Safety  Board, 

a  reporter  for  the  Macon  News.  *  *  * 


^^~^iiKjio-n^^uaranue  V  In  the  EditOlial  Rooms  Later,  on  the  Journal  he  was  dra-  ^  d  u 

esceuient  nuj.,  JW  North  Mtehitan  Ave.,  Cht-  ,  .  ,  ...  .  ,  MrS  CaROLYN  BRUNER  HoW- 

«to /, /fl.  Tel.  STste  2-4898-M;  George  A.  „  .  ma  critic  and  editorial  writer.  '-.AKULIIN  D  u  c. 

Harrt  K.  Black,  Robert  Dey,  who  has  been  on  Morgan  Blake.  Atlanta  Journal  former  re^rter  and  ‘^atu 

Representative.  _  the  reportorial  staff  for  the  last  pnlnmnist  and  former  snorts  edi-  writer  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

year  has  been  made  news  editor  J,  also  has  retired  to  concentrate  has  joi^d  the  Montgomery 

Pa.  Tel.  Rlttenhouie  &582.  Jos^h  W.  of  the  Danville  (Pa.)  Morning  ^  vvhich  he  hopes  will  (Ala.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 

Dragomettl _ _ _  News.  Ed  Scott  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  “Urino  some  neonle  to  God  ”  director  of  public  relations.  Be- 

Bu^  is  the  new  sports  editor.  ®  soing  to  Alabama,  Mr. 

P^%  °  •  *  *  *  LA  ^  rf  b  Howard  had  been  a  reporter  for 

^NCAw  A.  Scott,  Suiu  2,  PerXouse  M^'s  Mrs.  Lola  M.  Wiley  is  the  new  .  GEORGIA  GiANAKOs  as  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  the 

society  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  been  transferred  from  the  pronrio-  Pe„sacola  Journal,  and  had  served 
&KT5L (O.)  Po.st.  Her  husband,  the  late  a  Sf  {"J"""''''-  as  Northwest  Florida  correspond- 

L^don.  Entiand  Office:  Allan  Delaeons,  William  U.  WiLEY,  was  with  the  ^tor  ^dlhe  I ridiunapo-  ^  vvorkcd 

advertising  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  fjf  staff  of  rela- 

G.  (ly  rn„„re.  (he  New,  a,  rad,o  editor.  tiyn,  office  Ex<iov.  F,BO  Cone 

Avenue  de  Pent,  Vincenne*  (Seine).  Copiet  ♦  ♦  »  of  Flonda.  ' 

*•"  Norman  Chancis  has  been  ap-  C-  J-  Kettler  has  been  named  ♦  ♦  * 

PBfiR(ler)FrRnce.  ‘°°  pointed  drama  editor  and  critic  editor  of  the  Luverne  (Ala.)  William  J.  Bonville  has  been 

Charter  Member  Audit  BuncRu  of  CnculRtion«  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily.  He  will  Journal  to  succeed  J.  M.  McLen-  named  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 

SuBBCRimoR  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  ad-  Continue  to  write  his  Broadway  DON-  retired.  Mr.  McLendon  was  gram  reporter  at  Leominster, 

•6“~r  column  each  day.  active  editor  from  1925  until  Mass. 

including  Year^^k  num^r  ’  *  ’  *  ♦  *  1945,  when  he  became  editor  and  *  4.  * 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES  RoNNiE  DuGGER,  correspondent  publisher  on  the  death  of  his  Albert  Riley,  general  assign- 

i  6  13  26  52  for  several  Texas  newspapers,  father,  J.  C.  McLendon,  founder  nient  and  state  capitol  reporter 

Siiei  Time  Time!  Timet  Timea  Timet  gajiej  from  New  York  for  Europe  of  the  paper.  who  has  been  on  sick  leave  for 

1  pg.  $415  $365  $330  $305  $275  Sept.  15  on  the  SS  He  de  France.  ♦  ♦  *  jq  months,  has  returned  to  his 

^p*-  ^  195  IM  176  155  *  ♦  ♦  James  SiRMANS,  reporter  for  the  desk  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 

H  pg-  85  75  Vo  55  A.  W.  Bentz  has  resigned  as  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  stitution. 

ji  pg.  50  43  39  36  33  managing  editor  of  the  Wichita  since  1949,  has  resigned  to  attend  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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— - - - — — -  ma  critic  and  editorial  writer.  Mrs.  Carolyn  Bruner  How- 

Robert  Dey,  who  has  been  on  Morgan  Blake.  Atlanta  Journal  former  re^rter  and  f^atu 

the  reportorial  staff  for  the  last  columnist,  and  former  sports  edi-  ^/“^r  for  the  Birniingham  (Ala.) 


dh». ^^^J.’moSw  •roj£^  Ko^ 


FIRST  PRIZE 

in  writing, 
among 
120  entries. 

FIRST  PRIZE 

in  photography, 
among 
1 5 1  entries. 

FIRST  PRIZE 

in  typography 
among 
70  entries. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

in  writing. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

in  typography. 


This  front  page  of  the  June  19th  issue  of  The 
Evening  Bulletin  was  judged  BEST  for  makeup 
antong  newspapers  in  the  1951  contest  of  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  annual  meeting  September  5.  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  had  four  other  prize 
winners. 

To  the  judges  of  this  contest,  the  work  of  these 
men  was  of  such  high  calibre  as  to  be  worthy  of 
three  FIRST  prizes  in  writing,  photography  and 
typography;  and  two  THIRD  prizes  in  the  writing 
and  typography  categories. 

To  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  prize  win 
ners,  however,  this  was  part  of  a  routine  job— -the 
day-in,  day-out  working  of  a  team  that  produces 
a  first  class  newspaper  .  .  .  the  high  reader-interest, 
high  reader-influence  type  of  paper  that  means  a 
more  productive  medium  for  aavertisers. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Represented  Nationally  by  WARD  GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


The  Providence  Journal  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  40 


Donald  F.  Williams,  feature 
writer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  been  named  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  an  Organized 
Naval  Reserve  division  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Reserve. 

Fred  Comstock,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  on  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review,  has  left  the  paper  to  join 
the  advertising  firm  of  Yaml^rt, 
Prochnow,  McHugh  and  McCaul¬ 
ey  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Wil¬ 
liam  Thorson,  formerly  in  Bur¬ 
bank  office  of  Los  Angeles  City 
News  Service,  has  joined  the  Daily 
Review  staff. 

*  *  * 

Mrs  Charlotte  Fimmel  has 
rejoined  the  editorial  library  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  while 
her  husband,  Capt  Harry  Fim¬ 
mel,  AF,  on  military  leave  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  paper,  is 
stationed  in  Greenland. 

*  *  * 

Al  OsiRow,  who  won  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  crime  investigations 
and  studies  of  conditions  in  Cali- 
forna  mental  hospitals  for  the  San 
Francisco  News,  has  moved  to 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  also  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  group. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Bush,  son  of  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  head,  Stanford  University 
Institute  of  Journalistic  Studies,  is 
now  in  Europe  for  studies  under 
a  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Florence,  Italy.  He  was  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

*  iii 

Frank  Rolandelli,  after  doing 
newspaper  and  publicity  work  in 
Florida  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  copydesk. 

*  if 

Dick  Marshall  has  resigned 
from  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
reporting  staff,  to  become  publicity 
representative  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  at  Cleveland,  O., 
taking  with  him  Mrs.  Marshall, 

formerly  Miss  Dorothy  John¬ 
ston,  until  their  marriage  an  En¬ 
quirer  editorial  staffer. 

*  ♦  * 

Wallace  Reid  has  joined  the 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
news  staff  as  police  reporter. 

♦  *  * 

Bernard  Lipskin,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  United  Press,  has 
been  named  director  of  community 
relations  for  Food  Fair  Stores, 
Inc,,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  if 

Richard  C.  Garvey  has  been 
appointed  suburban  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Robert  A.  Price,  who 
resigned  to  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  in  New  England  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

if  if  is 

Norwood  Middleton  has  been 


named  city  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times,  succeeding  Horace 
Hood,  III,  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  the  Navy.  Mr.  Middleton 
had  been  swing  desk  man  for  the 
Times  for  two  years  and  prior  to 
that  managing  editor  of  the  South¬ 
west  Times,  Pulaski,  Va.,  and  a 
reporter  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News,  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Daily  Bulletin,  and  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus. 

*  ♦  * 

Social  Note 

Members  of  the  Troy  area 
Newspapers  Women  gave  a  fare¬ 
well  diner  party  Sept.  13  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Patricia  Connolly 
Reeder,  society  editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  who  is  leaving  to 
reside  in  California. 

if  if  ^ 

P.  Joseph  Donoghue  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  formerly  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
T  ranscript-Telegram. 

if  if  if 

Henry  F.  Wallace,  son  of 
Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  sailed 
for  Europe  last  week  on  the  Hol- 
land-America  liner  Veendam  for 
an  extended  free-lance  tour  of  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Wallace  recently 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Havana  Herald,  after  spending 
five  years  in  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  McLaughlin  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Service  in  Boston  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
as  a  reporter.  A  graduate  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  he  previously  worked  for  the 
State  House  News  Service  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  Medford  (Mass.) 
Mercury.  His  wife,  Loretta  J. 
McLaughlin,  is  a  staff  reporter 
on  the  Boston  American. 


Wedding  Bells 


Miss  Adler  a  Bride 
Miss  Barbara  Squier  Adler,  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  became  the 
bride  of  Dr.  Myron  I.  Buchman, 
of  Brooklyn,  Sept.  17  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler  and  Mrs.  Adler.  The 
bride’s  father  is  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Times. 


Robert  E.  Cady,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger,  to  Ethel  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  at  North  Weymouth,  re¬ 
cently. 

Ifi  if.  Hfi 

Theodore  Samaris,  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Press,  and  Shirley  L.  Dossin, 
commercial  artist  and  proofreader 
at  the  Journal-Press,  recently. 


Shirley  M.  Williams,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  reporter,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  ^  the  Utica 
Observer  -  Dispatch,  afid  William 
R.  Eckhof,  Daily  Press  reporter 
and  former  editor  of  the  Colgate 
University  Maroon,  Sept.  8. 


In  Military  Service 


Maj.  Walter  H.  Johnson,  city 
hall  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  has  been 
called  back  to  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  in  communications. 

«  *  « 

Lt.  Maurice  R.  Shoup,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  has  been 
assigned  as  assistant  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  in  the  Army  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

* 

Lt.  Leo  P.  Sylvestre,  reporter 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  with  the 
1 02nd  Aircraft  Control  and  Warn¬ 
ing  Squadron,  a  National  Guard 
Air  Force  unit  federalized  Sept.  1. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

David  A.  Gregory,  veteran 
newspaper  advertising  man,  for¬ 
merly  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
made  director  of  a  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations-Adver- 
tising  created  by  Transocean  Air 
Lines. 

*  *  if 

John  W.  Fox,  who  formerly 
worked  for  newspapers  in  .Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  for  the 
1951  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Reynolds,  former  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour, 
Norwalk  Sentinel,  and  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Post,  and  more 
recently  radio  and  TV  copy  chief 
in  press  department  of  CBS,  New 
York,  has  been  named  manager  of 
press  information  by  the  CBS 
Radio  Division  in  New  York. 

Donald  Coe,  onetime  United 
Press  staffer  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  news 
for  the  radio  network  of  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  joined  ABC 
as  a  correspondent  in  World  War 
II. 

if  *  i< 

A.  S.  (Sid)  Fleischman,  who 
was  covering  the  courthouse  beat 
for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
when  it  suspended  publication  and 
then  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  San  Diego’s  weekly  Point,  is 
now  devoting  his  fulltime  to  fic¬ 
tion. 

Hi  «  * 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  now-defunct  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  in  New  York. 


d^bituarp 


Martin  Marriot,  51,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  since  1947  and  formerly  the 
sports  editor  and  telegraph  editor 
of  the  paper,  Sept.  13.  In  1950, 
he  serv^  as  the  N.  Y.  State  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association’s  Continuing  Study 
Committee  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

* 

Charles  M.  Morley,  66,  who 
retired  in  1947  after  45  years  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  Sept.  13. 

*  *  * 

Fred  J.  Huntley,  83,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Detroit  Times  and  Detroit  Free 
Press,  in  Detroit,  Sept.  13. 

*  *  * 

.  Thomas  W.  McConnell,  47, 
managing  editor  of  the  Princeton 
(N.  J.)  Leader  since  1949.  and 
formerly  publisher  of  the  Caldwell 
Countv  Times  at  Princeton,  Sept. 

15. 

Abu  Said  Bazhi,  40,  chief  editor 
of  the  Lahore  (Pakistan)  Ehsan, 
in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Sept.  15. 

*  *  ii> 

Gerard  B.  Dobben,  49,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  was  an  aviation 
writer.  Sept.  6. 

if  tf  7f 

George  Wassler,  69,  night  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  with  which  he  had 
been  associated  for  40  years.  Sept. 

16. 

*  all  * 

George  Hughes,  70,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1947  after  serving  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram  for  many  years.  Sept.  15. 

Ik  *  * 

Robert  Ganuti,  71,  Reuters 
correspondent  and  dean  of  foreign 
correspondents  in  Turkey,  in  .An¬ 
kara,  Sept.  17. 

*  *  >i> 

Thomas  V.  Quinn,  59,  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  for  30  years,  in 
Waterloo,  la..  Sept.  11.  He  had 
worked  for  many  leading  papers 
in  the  country  and  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press,  had  traveled 
throughout  the  world. 

if  *  * 

John  D.  Comfort,  43,  reporter 
for  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record, 
Sept.  13.  Formerly  he  worked 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re* 
publican,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

if  m  * 

Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  56,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  writer.  Sept.  12. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  in  1928,  he  was 
employed  by  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register. 
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. . .  II  "Takes 
Ihe  Cake"  How  These 


Communication 
Parley  at  NU, 

October  11-13 

Evanston,  Ill.  —  Breakdowns 
in  communications  which  cause 
misunderstanding  between  individ¬ 
uals  and  nations  will  be  discussed 
at  a  three-day  Conference  on  Com¬ 
munication  here  at  Northwestern 
University,  Oct.  11-13. 

Newspapermen,  social  scientists, 
and  mass  communications  experts 
will  attend  the  conference.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Edward  W. 

Barrett,  assistant  secretary  of  stale 
in  charge  of  the  “Voice  of  Ameri¬ 
ca”  broadcasts;  Paul  F.  Lazars- 
feld,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Science  Research,  Columbia 
University;  Turner  Catledge,  exec¬ 
utive  managing  editor.  New  York 
Times;  and  Nicholas  Orloff,  chief 
interpreter.  United  Nations. 

To  Discuss  Press 

At  the  Oct.  12  afternoon  session, 
with  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean,  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  as  moderator,  three  topics  will 
be  discussed  by  the  following 
speakers:  Turner  Catledge — “The 
Role  of  the  Press  in  American 
Democracy;”  Charles  H.  Guptill, 

Rome  bureau  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press — “Getting  the 
News  of  Europe  to  the  People  of 
America;”  and  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett  —  “America’s  Campaign  of 
Truth.” 

Special  Seminar 

A  third  session  at  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  12  will  discuss  “How  We 
Form  Our  Opinions  of  America” 
with  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
as  moderator  of  a  panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  Antonio  Arriaz,  director,  El 
Nacional,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Ni¬ 
colas  Chatelain,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  Le  Figaro,  Paris;  K. 

Heinrich  Knappstein,  German 
consul  in  Chicago,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung;  and  Denys  Smith, 
foreign  correspondent,  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  special  seminar  in  publishing, 
advertising,  production,  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m. 

Oct.  13  for  the  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Provincial  News¬ 
papers  team,  sponsored  by  the 
Anglo-American  Council  on  Pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 

■ 

Publisher  Quizzed 
In  Gambling  Crusade 

Newport  News,  Va.  —  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Bottom,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Newport  Daily 
News  and  Newport  News  Times- 
Herald,  appeared  as  a  witness  as  a 
grand  jury  began  an  investigation 
into  gambling  activities  here.  Mr. 

Bottom,  whose  newspapers  have 
conducted  a  campaign  against 
gambling,  was  on  the  stand  40 
minutes.  I 
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Housewives  Smile  \ 

Their  Way  Through  \ 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  women  of 
the  Topeka  area.  It  means  far  more 
than  the  courageous  ladies  of  Greater 
Topeka’s  113,000  population  — it 
reaches  out — as  it  should — to  21  great 
counties  of  an  incomparably  rich  Drive- 
In  Trade  Area,  where  the  wheat  reaches  to 
new  horizons  and  ivhere  over  40,000  farms 
have  given  sinew  and  integrity  to  one  of 
America's  top  markets. 

We  tvould  prefer  not  to  again  dwell  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics,  natural  resources,  industrial 
growth,  until  hazards  of  the  recent  floods  have 
been  vanquished.  We  CAN,  however,  toss  a  bou¬ 
quet  to  that  rugged  dependable  of  any  National  Ad¬ 
vertiser — the  Mother  of  the  Home.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  she  EfOES  have  a  sharp  hold  on  the  family 
budget,  and  is  a  clever  arbiter  of  what’s  to  be  bought. 

They  tell  of  a  charming  little  housewife  who,  while  raging^'  , 
waters  approached  her  home,  baked  a  chocolate-frosted 
cake,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  eaten  in  a  row-boat,  en  ^  ^ 

route  to  safety. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  our  market’s  women¬ 
folk.  They  are  making  up  lists  of  new  needs,  new  furnishings, 
new  appliance  equipment,  new  clothing — new-almost-everything. 

It  doesn’t  retard  them  a  bit  that  some  must  "start  from  scratch.” 

For  she  KNOWS — deep  down  in  her  heart — that  nothing — absolutely 
NOTHING — can  permanently,  long  monkeywrench  her  home-land.  It 
will  blossom  into  a  new  prosperity,  greater  than  ever.  There  are  so  many 
natural  resources  ...  so  many  good  reasons  why  industries  should  settle 
here  ...  so  resolute  a  tempo  of  tne  people’s  high  ambition.  It  is  the  target 
for  these  brave  women — and  they  will  go  far  in  the  direction  of  making  it  come 
true.  ...  In  the  meanwhile,  they  need — and  can  buy — a  lot  of  things. 


U! 

1  The  Topeka  State  Journa 

o 

n 

Pu^tihed  HI  rh€  Coptiot  o/  Kansas.  6/ 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Rtprasented  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
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Student  Editors  Get 
Code  to  Avoid  Conflict 


dent  Ralph  W.  McDonald  said 
the  degree  will  go  to  students 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  with  a 
major  in  journalism. 

The  journalism  department,  of 
which  Prof.  Jesse  J.  Currier  is 
chairman,  is  becoming  a  division 
of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 


East  Lansing,  Mich.  —  Obliga¬ 
tions  of  student-operated  publica¬ 
tions  to  student-readers  and  to  the 
college  itself — often  a  source  of 
apparent  conflict — are  defined  in 
a  “code”  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Student  Publications  at  Michigan 
State  College. 

The  code  declares  student  publi-- 
cations  have  four  basic  functions: 
To  provide  information  of  interest 
on  the  campus,  to  serve  as  media 
for  expression  of  opinion,  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  and  cultural  val¬ 
ues,  and  to  provide  a  training 
ground  for  students. 

Students  Keep  Responsibility 
“The  code  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  helping  students  determine  pub¬ 
lications  policies  where  there  may 
appear  to  be  a  conflict  between 
editorial  desires  and  long-range  in¬ 
terests  of  Michigan  State  College, 
said  W.  F.  Mcllrath,  former 
Dowugiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
editor,  now  Director  of  Student 
Publications  at  MSC. 

“Our  student  editors  in  the  past 
have  been  responsible  for  their 
publications’  policies,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be,”  he  said.  “The 
code  merely  sets  down  in  writing 
some  basic  principles  which  have 
developed  out  of  relations  between 
student  editors  and  the  college  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  board  hopes  the 
code  will  strengthen  the  awareness 
of  student  editors  that  it  is  their 
obligation  to  consider  the  long- 
range  interests  of  Michigan  State 
College,  among  other  things.” 

Student  publications  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  operate  inde¬ 
pendently,  with  complete  student 
staffs.  They  include  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  State  News;  a  yearbook, 
the  Wolverine;  a  general  circula¬ 
tion  humor-feature  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  the  Spartan;  and  two  tech¬ 
nical  quarterly  magazines,  the 
MSC  Veterinarian  and  the  Spartan 
Engineer. 

The  Director  of  Student  Publi¬ 
cations  acts  as  a  liaison  between 
student  -  publications  workers  and 
the  administration,  principally  the 
department  of  journalism  and  the 
faculty-controlled  board  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications,  and  as  an  ad¬ 
visor  to  publications  students  in 
technical  and  business  matters. 

Approved  by  Editors 
The  code,  approved  by  stu¬ 
dent  editors,  reads: 

“The  student  publications  of 
Michigan  State  College  constitute 
a  principal  source  of  information 
about  the  activities  and  interests 
of  the  student  body,  the  faculty, 
and  the  college  itself,  and  as  such 
bear  a  large  responsibility  in  main¬ 
taining  the  dignity,  prestige,  and 
reputation  of  the  college  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 


Michigan,  It  shall  be  their  func¬ 
tion: 

“1.  To  provide  a  responsible 
source  for  accurate  information 
about  activities  on  the  campus  and 
in  other  theaters  of  activity  of  vi¬ 
tal  concern  to  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Michigan  State  College 
and  all  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

“2.  To  provide  an  outlet  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  for  students, 
faculty,  and  any  others  whose 
opinions,  counsel  and  expressed 
desires  may  be  a  consideration  in 
the  immediate  and  long-range  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  Michigan 
State  College  students,  the  college 
itself,  and  society  in  general;  al¬ 
ways  keeping  in  mind  that  har¬ 
mony,  tolerance,  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  honest  beliefs, 
credoes,  modes  of  society,  and 
methods  of  operation  are  basic  to 
an  efficient  democratic  society; 

“3.  To  offer  educational,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  within  such  limits  of 
good  taste  as  are  indicated  by  the 
accepted  conduct  of  American 
homes,  business  and  society,  enter¬ 
tainment  values,  which  will  make 
these  publications  a  cultural  asset 
to  Michigan  State  College  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan; 

“4.  To  offer  to  students  interest¬ 
ed  in  journalistic  and  allied  publi¬ 
cations  fields  an  opportunity  to 
practice  publications  activities 
which,  coordinated  with  their 
studies,  will  equip  them  better  to 
engage  in  such  activities  elsewhere. 

Practical  Management 
“Those  students  to  whom  the 
active  management  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  is  entrusted  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility: 

“1.  To  consider  that  the  most 
effective  educational  practice  in 
the  publications  field  involves, 
among  other  things,  high  economic 
survival  values,  and  hence  to  con¬ 
duct  and  manage  these  publica¬ 
tions  within  such  practical  limits 
as  are  dictated  by  finances  avail¬ 
able  to  the  publications  as  a  result 
of  their  operations; 

“2.  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  student  experience  on  student 
publications  b^omes  a  part  of 
their  education  and  their  training 
for  professional  employment  later, 
to  publish  magazines,  journals  and 
newspapers  meeting  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  standards  advocated 
for  all  such  magazines,  journals 
and  newspapers  in  our  society.” 

B.  Sc.  in  Journalism 
At  Bowling  Green 

Bowling  Green,  O. — ^The  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
journalism  will  be  offered  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University.  Presi- 


istration.  Since  it  was  started  10 
years  ago,  the  department  has  been 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Carter  Joins  Faculty 
At  Ohio  Wesleyan 

Delaware,  O. — Roy  E.  Carter, 
Jr.,  former  city  editor  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity. 

He  suceeds  Paul  L.  Evans,  who 
left  the  OWU  faculty  to  become 
assistant  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

A  member  of  the  Idaho  States¬ 
man  staff  from  1944  through  1948. 
Mr.  Carter  served  first  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  later  became  city 
editor  and  wrote  editorials. 

Building  Dedicated 
To  Printing,  Journalism 

Brookings,  S.  D. — In  the  dedi¬ 
catory  address  for  the  new  print¬ 
ing  and  rural  journalism  building 
at  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Chancellor  Charles  D.  Byrne  of 
Oregon  said  tribute  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college  and  the  newspaper  as 
two  of  the  greatest  social  and 
educational  institutions  in  the 
world. 

“Working  together  they  can  be  a 
great  force  in  building  an  under¬ 
standing  citizenship  and  a  finer 
world,”  said  Dr.  Byrne,  who  pio¬ 
neered  the  Department  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Rural  Journalism  at  South 
Dakota  State  25  years  ago. 

“It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  there  should  be  added  to  this 
campus  a  building  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  greatest  mechanic  arts 
— p  r  i  n  t  i  n  g,”  Dr.  Byrne  com¬ 
mented. 

Two-Thirds  ol  World 
Under  Restricted  Press 
Paul  M.  McMahon  is  on  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  staff,  to  fulfill 
a  Fulbright  grant  as  a  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines  in  Manila. 
His  classes  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  are  the  first  in  journalism  at 
the  university  since  prewar  days. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which 
Mr.  McMahon  gave  his  students 
was  a  summary  of  world  press 
conditions,  on  the  basis  of  popula¬ 
tions  affected.  They  came  up  with 
this  fact:  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  live  under 
governments  which  curb  the  press 
in  one  manner  or  another;  al» 
more  than  90%  of  Asia’s  inhabit¬ 
ants  live  under  such  restraint. 

The  Philippines  press  is  as  free 
as  any  in  the  world,  the  students 
agreed. 
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AUTOMATIC  "PUSH-BUTTON'^  PLANTS  PREPARE  COAL  FOR  MARKET. 

Modern  coal-preparation  plants  very  nearly  approach  the  ideal  of  automatic  push-button 
factories.  At  the  touch  of  a  button  coal  flows  into  these  plants  and  through  complex 
machinery  where  it  is  cleaned,  sized,  graded,  and  treated.  In  one  such  plant,  recently 
completed  and  costing  several  million  dollars,  a  force  of  only  18  men  can  turn  out  650 
tons  of  scientifically-prepared  coal  per  hour!  Today  40%  of  the  raw  coal  from  America’s 
mines  is  prepared  to  meet  industry’s  specifications  before  it  goes  to  market. 

COAL  RESEARCH  AIDS  FARMERS. 

In  an  industry-wide  research  program  coal  companies  have  developed  a  portable  heater 
especially  designed  to  cure  farm  crops  right  in  the  bam.  The  heater  blows  streams  of 
warm  air  through  newly  harvested  crops,  enabling  the  farmer  to  dry  them  quickly  and 
avoid  costly  loss  through  moisture  damage.  The  development  of  this  new  coal  heater  is 
good  news  to  farmers  because  it  will  be  much  safer  and  less  expensive  to  operate  than 
similar  gas  or  oil  heaters. 

MINERAL  SUFFICIENCY  GROWING  ONLY  IN  SULPHUR,  SALT,  AND  COAL. 

Of  all  the  important  industrial  metals  and  minerals  mined  in  .\merica.  the  nation’s  self- 
sufficiency  is  increasing  only  in  three  major  fields— sulphur,  salt,  and  coal.  So  says  a  recent 
report  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chapman.  This  means  that  of  all  the  fuels,  coal  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  growing  demand.  .\nd  because  coal  is  so 
abundant,  America  will  remain  self-sufficient  in  this  basic  fuel  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  to  come. 

PER-CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  RISING. 

America’s  standard  of  living  is  increasing  year  by  year.  There  are  more  refrigerators,  more 
automobiles,  more  electricity— more  comforts  and  luxuries  of  every  type.  To  supply  these 
things  in  ever  greater  quantities  takes  more  and  more  coal  each  year.  In  1900  it  took 
3/2  tons  of  coal  per  person  per  year  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living.  To  support  today’s 
higher  standard  of  living  requires  3S  tons  per  person  per  year.  America’s  growing  popula¬ 
tion  and  expanding  industry  now  require  more  than  double  the  amount  of  coal  mined 
in  1900. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal 
industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 
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CIRCULATION 


Newspaperboy  Day  Set 
For  Oct.  6  Observance 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  City  of  Richmond 
ciation’s  Circulation  Committee, 

is  preparing  a  special  circulation  K©port  m  OUpplOmont 
roundtable  for  Tuesday  morning  Richmond,  Va. — ^The  third  an- 
of  the  Oct.  15-16  Inland  meeting  nual  city  report  of  Richmond’s 
in  Chicago.  Experiences  of  news-  municipal  government,  published 
papers  which  have  established  in  newspaper  supplement  form, 
such  rates  as  7  cents  a  copy,  35  was  issued  recently  with  the  Rich- 
cents  for  six  day  carrier  deliveiy  mond  News  Leader. 
and  40  cents  for  seven  days  will  Representing  a  “substantial” 
be  reported.  saving  over  formal,  printed  de- 


^  be  reported.  saving  over  formal,  printed  de- 

National  Newspaperboy  Day  State  Chairmen,  appointed  by  j  n  i  -  by  -  department  reports, 

will  be  observed  Oct.  6.  It  is  the  Mr.  Stodghill  to  assist  the  News-  Four-Round  Bouts  the  12-page  supplement  is  designed 

hope  of  International  Circulation  paperboy  Committee,  are  as  fol-  Something  new  has  been  add-  to  highlight  the  years  achieve- 
Managers  Association  that  the  rec-  lows:  ed  to  the  Central  States  circulat-  ments.  Regular  advertising  rates 

ord  of  participation  established  ALAB  AM  A— A  D  Potter,  Montgom-  meeting  at  Rockford,  are  pai  • 

during  the  past  several  years  will  &  JoJnai  Sept.  23-25,  with  the  program  Prr^edure  for  the  supplement 

ho  imintainod  hv  nowsnaners  ARIZONA— Oliver  King,  Flioemx  Re-  announcing  “four-rOUnd  boUtS  with  WaS  this: 

L™  yTar  ^2  Newspapers,  Miller,  Hot  circulation  problems.”  Ring  No  1  Departments  prepared  annual 

representing  74%  of  all  the  dailies  Roland  H.  Ziegler,  re^rt  summaries,  which  were  sub¬ 
in  the  U.S,  Canada,  Hawaii  and  (Mich.  News  and  John  mitted  to  a  tw^man  editorial 

Alaska,  participated.  These  news-  CoLoRiD^Ciyd;  J.  Bassett,  Colo-  W.  Smith,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star-  team  contused  of  City  Council- 

papers  used  more  than  1,500,000  Register  Republic  vs  “Carrier  nien  Ro^rt  ^^Alson,  former  city 

lines  of  editorial  and  advertising  Bn^geplt  F^st.  ’  Salesmen— Training  and  Availabd-  editor  of  the  News  leader,  and 

space  to  tell  the  Newspaperboy  UtLAW ARE  — Daniel  Martin,  IVil-  ity.”  Ring  No.  2:  Walter  Aronoff,  W.  Stirling  King,  a  printing  sales- 

Story  to  the  public.  ul’sTRlCT '  o’f^COLU  J  i  r 

Stodchill  Heads  Proeram  DeVort  mond  E.  Houk,  Indianapolis  The  professional  end  of  it- 

sioagniii  neaas  rrugram  FLORIDA— Clark  Farber,  Tam/io  Tn-  (Ind.)  Star-News  VS.  “Sales  Pro-  writing,  editing,  headlines  and  a 

“It  is  evident  from  the  pntin-  rFtmrt  \  —  \nh„r  n.niei  motion  Ideas.”  Ring  No.  3:  Rob-  few  assignments— was  handled  by 

ued  increase  in  the  number  of  ert  C.  Furman,  Des  Moines  (la.)  John  Leard,  State  editor  for  the 

participating  newspapers  and  the  IDAHO— E.  E.  Huffman,  Idaho  Falls  Register  &  Tribune  and  Willis  H.  News  Leader,  assisted  by  Carl 

amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  iLuliois -Willard  E.  Horsman  Schulte,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  Barefoot,  of  the  Richmond  de- 

program  that  newspaper  people  Bloomington  Fantagraph.  News  VS-  “Circulation  Public  Re-  partment  of  recreation  and  parks, 

have  come  to  realize  the  impor-  ixuiaxa  — Raymond  E.  Houk,  /»-  lations  “  Ring  No  4-  W  C  Todd  and  Bill  Lloyd,  former  News 

tance  of  presenting  the  newspaper-  lor^-CharieT  E.  Gary  ’(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  Leader  staffer  who  now  serves  as 

boy  in  a  true  light  so  that  the  port  Democrat.  r  VV  Taylor  Flint  (Mich  )  Jour-  community  relations  director  for 

pblic  will  appreciate  the  benefits  KANSAS-james^AL  Rankin,  Topeka,  Richmond  public  schools, 

he  derives  from  his  work,  stated  ke.ntucky  —  Jerome  L.  Conrey,  pense.”  Spencer  Owens,  of  Richmond 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Ouvnsboro  Messenger-Inquirer. 

Chairman  ow "ai;: New  Circulation  1 

of  the  ICM A  Newspaperboy  Com-  states.  iVvM-in  l  Wrwn 

miMee.  Maine— Robert  E.  Kiah,  Bangor  IJONALD  J.  VV(WD, 

“It  is  the  individual,  local  in-  marv Land— William  M.  Mahoney,  ^oMand  fc^Un^rri 

terest  that  makes  Newspaperboy  Baltimore  News-Fost  &■  American.  t-fUKiunu  f 

Day  a  success,”  asserted  Mr.  Massachusetts-Paui  c.  Aboott,  Laro-  author  of  a  new  boo 

e.  J  u-ii  u  u  •  J  rence  tagle  cr  Tribune.  tlOn  scheduled  for  p 

Stodghill,  who  has  again  organized  Michigan  —  Roy  B.  iiaan.  Detroit  p 

a  nation-wide  program  that  gets  ^  ‘‘xi^ 

down  to  the  “grass  roots”  in  the 

circulation  field.  MISSISSIPPI— Marion  Seaton,  Jack-  |!f "  ^ 

Letters  to  circulation  managers,  c.  **  tno 

MISSOLRI  — W.  J.  Momsscy,  St.  more  than  100  circi 
urging  participation  and  offering  Joseph  Gazette  &  News  Press.  oCTi^rc  ^JLrhn  an«u/rf>rpfl 

suggestions  on  activities  to  be  held  Montana — Berton  Amsberry,  He-  ^Sers  no  an 

in  rr>nnp/»tif<n  with  National  N/»ws-  Independent-Record.  questions, 

in  connection  witn  National  News-  NEBR^VSKA  —  Harry  R.  Purdom, 

paperboy  Day  are  being  mailed  Hastings  Tribune.  -  i  rs  .• 

from  the  ICM  A  secretary’s  office.  ^  Gerwin,  Reno  Jess  Parker  netire 

State  chairmen  are  being  asked  NE\v** jersey— Harold  w.  Black-  Jess  L.  Parker,  ( 

to  get  governors  of  the  various  Fiain field  Courier-Nm’s.  (la.)  Gazette  mail 

states  to  issue  proclamations  or  BuffMo^c^rZr^TpVefs  manager,  has  retired  i 

statements,  directing  public  atten-  N.  Carolina  — c.  F.  Moester,  with  the  newspaper 

tion  to  Newspaperboy  Day.  Last  ^  sentinel,  newspaper  work  41  y 

year,  governors  of  40  states  and  ‘  'pargo  Forum.  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  OHIO — Glenn  L.  Cox,  Dayton  News,  later  joined  the  Des 

paid  tribute  to  newspaperboys.  ^'htmJ^C^Ok?ahoLl''&'i^me?^^^^^  Register,  staying  wit 
Committee  Named  I 

rails  rierala^N e^s.  Kpi^n  jin  rn^mh 

Members  of  the  ICMA  News-  PENNSYLVANIA-Waiter  R.  Rauck, 

papertoy  C^mmitt^  headed  by  rhqde  ‘'island -Morris  Shorr,  ciation. 

Mr.  Stodghill  include  Ray  Marx,  iVoonsocket  Call.  \*/:ii;o,»,  i  r'l,*, 

Los  Aneeles  fCalif  )  Times  vice-  S.  CAROLINA  —  H.  Ray  Antley,  william  J.  «jue. 
i.os  Ic-aui.j  7  WPS,  vice  Columbia  Record-State.  promoted  from  distr 

chairman;  John  M.  Black,  Los /In-  s.  DAKOTA  —  F.  R.  Campbell,  nervisor  to  mail 

geles  (Calif.)  Examiner;  J.  B.  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader.  ™ 

Casadav  grm  Frmtrisrn  (CuVif  \  TENNESSEE  —  C.  W.  Bevinger,  manager. 

^asaaay,  San  Francisco  (Callt.)  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  & 

Examiner;  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Fress  Scimitar.  n  i-  i  lor 

Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib-  Austin  Amer-  Promotion  tor  Mo 

une;  J.  J.  Kelleher,  New  Bedford  VERMONT— F^k'j.  Heinrich,  Bur-  Indianapolis  —  W 
(Mass.)  Sandard-Times;  Jack  Ken-  Ungton  Free  Fress.  Moore  has  been  n 

ney,  Hearst  Newspapers;  M.  G.  Roberts,  Norfolk  circulation  director  : 

Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers;  west  Virginia— Everett  Sudderth,  napolis  Star  and 

Clem  D.  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  T‘‘‘‘^srarm  News.  He  was  forn 

(O.)  Press;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cin-  ''NL^Uon^k^wspapers^^inc.*""^’  *  culation  manager  fc 
cinnati  (O.)  Post;  L.  W.  Me-  WYOMING  —  Eiari  Hanway,  Caspei  Replacing  Mr.  M< 

Fetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  Tnbune-Heraid.  Johnson  who  va< 

and  Tribune;  A.  F.  Peterson,  Port-  t-  x  j  Marion  Coui 


v- ^ x-c D  ,  •  T  t  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich. 

KANSAS — James  M.  Rankin,  Topeka,  _  ,  . _  d...!.. 

Lapi>€r  Publications.  ttol  VS.  IdCSS  tO  RcdU 

KENTUCKY’  —  Jerome  L.  Conrey,  pense.” 

Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer. 

LOUISIANA  —  Donald  VV’.  Coleman,  «...  n  , 

New  Orleans  Times-Ficayune  &  NeW  Circulation  Book 

MAINE -Robert  E.  Kiah,  Bangor  DONALD  J.  WOOD,  assist 
News.  culation  promotion  mar 


Newspapers’  advertising  staff,  han¬ 
dled  that  phase  of  the  job.  Art 
work  was  done  by  the  newspapers’ 


btates.  TVivtin  1  Woon  assistant  rir-  worK  was  oone  Dy  me  newspapers 

MAINE— Robert  E.  Kiah,  Bangor  L>ONALD  J.  W(WD,  assistant  Cir- 

News.  culation  promotion  manager, 

MARYLAND— William  M  Mahoney,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  is  the  " 

Massachusetts — Paul  c.  Aboott,  Law-  author  of  a  new  book  on  circula-  Si36C1q1  Edition  Goes 
rence  Eagle  &■  Tribune.  tion  scheduled  for  publication  in  .  J  -  em.- 

late  November  or  early  Decern-  Behind  Iron  CurtOin 
MINNESOTA— M.  E.  Fisher.  Minne-  ber.  Entitled  “Newspaper  Circula-  San  Jose  Calif. — ^The  Centen- 
Mf^sissIpiH-Mlrion  Seaton,  Jack-  Profession,’’  nial  Edition  of  the  San  Jose  Mer- 

son  Clarion  Ledger  &  News.  fn®  bOOk  IS  baSCG  OH  ^  SUTVey  Ot  cuty  pcn€tr3t©d  thc  IfOn  Gurtsin 

.MISSOURI  — w  j.  .Morrissey,  St.  more  than  100  circulation  man-  and  is  now  on  display  some  150 
MoTT'LNA-^B^rtonTmfbe^r'i-,  He-  agers  who  answered  Mr.  Wood’s  miles  inside  the  Russian  occupa- 
lenq  Independent-Record.  questions.  tion  zone.  Master  Sergeant  Theo- 

NEBRdVSKA  —  Harry  R.  Purdam,  a  ^At 

Hastings  Tribune.  -  t\  i  n  •  oorc  A.  Hansen  rcceived  the  edi- 

XEVADA— Milton  Gerwin.  Reno  Jess  Parker  Retires  tion  from  a  neighbor  at  Morgan 

NE\V**JERSEY— Harold  w.  Black-  Jess  L.  Parker,  Cedar  Rapids  Hill,  Calif.,  and  placed  an  exhibit 
ford.  Plain  field  Courier-News.  (la.)  Gazette  mail  subscription  1**  headquarters  of  lulin  Air  oase, 

manager,  has  retired  after  17  years  20  miles  from  Vienna.  ^  ^  ^ 

N.  CAROLINA  — c.  F.  Moester,  with  the  newspaper.  He  began  The  display  is  next  scheduled 

X-  ^  ^^ntincL  newspaper  work  41  years  ago  with  Vienna  showings  under  aus- 

For,m“  ’  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal.  He  P'ces  of  the  U.  S.  Information 

OHIO — Glenn  L.  Cox,  Dayton  News,  later  joined  the  Dcs  Motfies  (la.)  Service.  Meanwhile  the  Mercury 

Register,  staying  with  that  paper  announced  that  even  200  “spoils 
OREGO.N— Maurice  Miller,  Klamath  for  more  than  20  years.  He  has  of  p, 000  edition  have  been 

vu  1.  u  t>  i.  b®®"  active  member  of  Central  “s®*^  te  fill  global  requests  and  the 
’  States  Circulation  Managers  Asso-  >ssue  is  completely  sold  out. 
RHODE  ISLAND  —  Morris  Shorr,  ciation.  ■ 

S. '^CAROLINA  -  H.  Ray  Antley,  William  J.  Gucss  has  been  32.page  Kickoff 
Columbia  Record-State.  promoted  from  distnct  Carrier  su- 

s.  D.YKOTA  —  F.  R.  Campbell,  pervisor  to  mail  subscription  Williamson,  W.  Va. — ^The  H'h- 

TEVN^SSEE  —  c*.^  w.  ^’^Bevinger,  manager.  Uamson  Daily  News  of  Friday, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  &  Sept.  7,  contained  44  pages — a 


s. '^carouna"  —  H.  Ray  Antley,  William  J.  Gucss  has  been 
Columbia  Record-State.  promoted  from  distnct  carrier  su- 

s.  D.YKOTA  —  F.  r.  Campbell,  pervisor  to  mail  subscription 
Sioux  halls  Argus  Leader. 

TENNESSEE  — C.  W.  Bevinger,  manager. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  & 


Press  Scimitar.  n  »•  r  xm 

TEX.YS-; — P.  F.  Fincher,  Austin  Amer-  .  rOIliOtiOn  lOT  MOOTG 

VERMONT— F^k'j.  Heinrich.  Bur-  INDIANAPOLIS - Will 

Ungton  Free  Press.  Moore  has  been  made 


omotion  for  Moore  record  for  this  paper— 32  of  which 

^  TT  were  devoted  to  a  1951  Football 

Indianapolis  Williain  H.  pj-gview.  There  were  ads  from 


Ungton  Free  Press.  Moore  has  been  made  assistant  t.x  ,v./T/'ban*c 

VIRGINIA  T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk  circulation  director  for  the  India- 

ISew.spapers,  Inc.  «  j  »  i*  ■ 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Everett  Sudderth.  napolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 


News.  He  was  formerly  city  cir-  tj- 

culation  manasnr  tor  tL  sL.  BiggeSt  Ebony  IsSUe 
WYOMING  — Earl  Hanway,  Caspci  Replacing  Mr.  Moore  is  Edgar  Chicago — ^The  October  Ebony, 

Tribune-Herald.  yy  Johnson  who  Vacated  his  posi-  Negro  picture  magazine,  is  the 

.  .  tion  as  Marion  County  circulation  largest  in  the  history  of  the  pub- 


land  (Ore.)  Journal;  and  R.  M.  Circulation  Featured  manager.  A.  E.  Sloop,  formerly  lication,  containing  124  pages. 

Frost,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  George  Cowden,  Jackson  country  circulation  manager,  was  with  total  advertising  linage 
and  Journal.  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  chairman  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Johnson.  amounting  to  63  pages. 
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News  is  the  paper 
that  prints  it^ 


news  is  something  the  public  wants 


There’s  a  whale  of  a  difference  between  “news”  and 
“News.”  And  which  is  meant,  depends  on  whether  you 
use  an  upper-  or  a  lower-case  initial. 

In  the  same  way,  it  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you 
use  a  capital  “C”  on  Coke — the  friendly  abbreviation  for 
Coca-Cola.  Spelled  with  a  lower-case  initial,  it  means 
something  else  entirely. 


Coke  is  a  proper  name.  Therefore,  correct  usage  calls 
for  the  capital  initial  always — just  as  you  use  a  capital 
initial  when  you  write  News  and  mean  the  name  of 
a  paper. 

Also,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  Good  practice  re¬ 
quires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently. 


That’s  another  reason  why  we  keep  asking  you  to  use 
the  capital  “C”  when  you  use  Coke  in  print 


/fsk  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


6  in  Rapid  City 


You  could  write  paragraphs 
about  GOSS  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  and  still  not 
say  it  any  better  than  the 
one  word  —  GOSS. 


r%  !•  rr»»  •  j  AT  From  Minnesota 

Reading  rtnanctal  News, 

And  Ambrose  Bierce 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  RKAl)  THK  FIXANTIAL 
NEWS.  By  ('.  Xorman  Stabler. 
New  York:  Harpir  aiul  Hrolhirs. 
.">44  i)p.  $l..aO. 


Airy,  well-lighted  help  for  the 
reader  is  always  the  best  promo¬ 
tion.  Whatever  was  intended  for 
this  illustrated  book  by  a  financial 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  it  is  lucidly  and  spe¬ 
cifically  useful  to  readers-in-a- 
hurry;  and  there  is  nothing  stuff) 
about  it. 


made  the  foreign  financial  activi¬ 
ties  of  private  trade  a  crucial  part 
of  national  political  strategy,  and 
everyone’s  personal  business.  Mr. 
Stabler’s  book  helps  readers  see 
the  daily  march  of  this  fact  across 
his  financial  pages. 

World  trade  has  been  sadly  out 
of  balance  since  World  War  II. 
Depleted  stock  piles  of  American 
dollars  plaguing,  nearly  all  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  them  clamp 
down  trade  barriers  to  hang  on  to 


Rapid  City,  S.  D. — A  mecca 
for  Minnesota  newspapermen  is 
the  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal, 
which  has  six  native  Minnesotans 
on  its  staff.  They  are  City  Editor 
Neil  MacKay  of  Robbinsdale, 
Wire  Editor  Terry  O’Rourke  of 
Minneapolis,  Ed  Graves  and  John 
Peck  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  both  of  Minneapolis,  Sports 
Editor  Earl  O.  Hockstedler  of 
Hopkins,  and  Sunday  Editor  Bob 
Lee  of  Minneapolis. 

All  except  Peck  and  Lee  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  but  Peck  studied  there 
in  1948. 

The  Journal  is  owned  by  R.  W. 
Hitchcock,  who  also  publishes  the 
nibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune. 


Anstralim 

•  TIm  only  journal  giving  tha 
nowt  of  advortitort,  advartia- 
Ing  agants,  pubRthing,  print* 

Ing  and  eommareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritoriat  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IB  HanNtoi  StrM« 
SydMy,  Aastralla 

fuMhhsd  Monthly.  On#  Year  Subscription 
SI.B 


The 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

SFUS 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Bacousa  WESTERN  N.  Y. 
IS  SOLD  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Stock  Exchange  habituees  need  *^*'j*^  dwindling  resources  of  gold  rnan  to  whom  the  whole  world 
neither  map  nor  lexicon  to  guide  foreign  exchange.  Boih  ouy  was  enemy  country.” 

them  intelligently  through  finan-  sovernment  and  private  business  When  he  became  an  editor  in 

cial  and  business  pages.  And  some-  evils  of  this  sit-  1^74  at  31^  he  saluted  readers 

how  Sylvia  Porter  in  the  New  Marshall  Program,  y^jth  this  promise: 

York  Post  writes  economic  news  World  Bank,  and  International  “My  program  will  be  disapprov- 

with  the  excitement,  conflict,  and  ^fonetary  Fund,  and  the  Export-  al  of  human  institutions  in  gener- 

suspense  of  a  sports  page;  and  docs  Ittiport  Bank.  The  move  includes  3II  forms  of  government,  most 
a  bang-up  job  without  losing  what-  drives  by  western  European  laws  and  customs,  and  all  contem- 

nations  encouraged  by  our  own 
European  Cooperation  .Administra¬ 
tion. 

Then  Mr.  Stabler  explains  news 
of  our  government  debt,  govern¬ 
ment  controls,  paper  production,  distinction.” 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  Bierce,  who  wrote  “The  Affair 
mission,  railroad  earnings,  puts  ,,j  qwI  Creek  Bridge.”  a  Civil 
tails,  the  steel  market,  the  story,  aped  in  theme  many 

■  eign  trade  and  foreign  investment  DTJYket  chart,  and  news  of  crop  times  by  others,  had  served  with 
I  now  function  as  vital  parts  of  reports,  bank  clearings,  and  the  distinction  as  a  young  officer  in 
'  American  foreign  policy  and  of  rnarket.  ,  .  ,  that  war.  .Afterwards  he  began 

■American  defense.  How  to  Read  the  Financial  newspaper  work  in  San  Francisco 

He  should  understand  also  that  N«:ws”  is  a  simplified,  well-exccut-  a,  26. 
he  has  unavoidably  a  stake  in  our  book  to  keep  widely  important  worked  for  Hearsts 

exports  and  imports.  He  should  riews  from  being  confidential  com-  T.xatniner  and  various  other  pub'.i- 
'  know  how  this  trade  helps  main-  rnunications,  esoteric  and  forbid-  — lonr- 

ding. 


i  ever  dignity  business  decorum 
;  should  maintain. 

Yet  news  of  consequence  too 
often  plods  through  financial  sec¬ 
tions — news  of  consequence  to  a 
reader  with  no  stocks  in  a  lock- 
box,  no  direct  investment  in  for¬ 
eign  trade.  Nevertheless  that  read¬ 
er  too  should  understand  that  for- 


porary  literature.  .  .  .  Disbelief  in 
the  claims  of  reformers  and  phil¬ 
anthropists  .  .  .  and  war  upon  every 
man  with  a  mission;  confusion  to 
flunkeyism,  and  disesteem  for  titles 


tain  high  living  standards,  how  it 
helps  the  United  States  to  be  an 
island  of  prosperity  in  a  nearly 


nue  BCACAu  •  .u  .  II  I  I  bankrupt  economic  sea. 

ONE  REASON  18  that  It  8  a  well  bal-  «  *  * 

anced  newspaper,  making  it  an  equal 
both  men  and  women. 


favorite  with  00 

THE  PROOF  i8  found  in  the  fact  “"‘le^tand 


Mr.  Stabler’s  readable,  and 
quickly  readable,  book  shows  the 


Ambrose  Bierce  Worked 
40  Years  on  Papers 


V.MimOSE  niERrE:  Tlip  Dcvil  i*  l.<x 
ii-ovi  ;il>li(T.  B.V  l’:iiil  Katiiiit.  Nor- 
niaii.  Oklu.;  fnivrrsily  of  Oklalionia 
fip— .  .MB  mi.  $4. 


that  the  lareestnewsDaner  circulation  indexes,  foreign  exchange 

that  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  allusions  to  hedges,  contin- 

in  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  City,  liabilities,  carrybacks,  carry- 

18  the  Sunday  Courier-Express  .  - 


cations,  making  California  jour¬ 
nalism  continuously  erupt  with 
personal  feuds,  journalistic  re¬ 
venge,  insult,  wit,  and  satire.  Much 
of  it  was  extreme  and  brilliant. 

*  •  • 

Professor  Fatout,  for  the  last 
20  years  a  student  of  Bierce’s 
work,  has  written  a  documented, 
revealing  biography  almost  as 


•Ambrose  Bierce,  distinguished  crackling  and  fast-moving  as  the 
short  story  writer,  spent  40  years  strangely  adventurous  life  of  l.ieu- 
overs,  bobtail  pools,  featherbed-  in  the  peace-less  journalism  of  the  tenant  Bierce. 

Leading  merchants  selling  men,  as  ding,  and  other  points  a  news  Pacific  coast.  He  is  remembered  Dr.  Fatout  gives  us  a  well- 
well  as  those  catering  to  women,  find  story  has  no  time  to  explain.  chiefly  in  newspaper  work  as  the  written  and  provocative  interpreta- 
the  morning  Courier-Express  the  u  helps  him  see  the  personal  incurable  master  of  invective.  Be-  tion  of  an  interesting  purnalist 
most  economical  and  productive  way  stake  he  has  in  such  a  news  lead  side  the  daily  bullwhip  of  his  pen,  and  gifted  writer.  Until  Bierce  dis- 
to  reach  those  families  with  the  most  as  this:  Westbrook  Pegler’s  most  quivering  appeared  about  1914  in  revolu- 

“A  marked  improvement  in  javelins  seem  gentle  as  the  cau-  tionary  Mexico,  whpe  he  both 
Dutch  foreign  trade  developed  in  lions  of  a  poet  laureate  writing  of  fought  and  wrote,  his  biographer 
August.  Compared  with  July,  im-  his  Queen.  analyzes  this  talented,  vituperative 

ports  fell  from  906  million  to  79.T  This  “gray  wolf  of  .American  author  as  a  personality  embittered 
million  guilders,  and  exports  rose  letters,”  who  said  a  writer  must  from  within  by  memories  of  re- 
from  574  million  to  587  million  be  “sinner,  saint,  hero,  and  pressive  parents, 
guilders.  This  improvement  is  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  during  the  fall.” 

It  shows  him  also  how  to  turn  a 
few  columns  off  and  discover 
exactly  how  many  American  cents 


jnoney  to  spend. 

*290,34t  ABC  AudH,  9/30/50 

COLOR  for  Greater  Selling  Power. 
Full  color  (two,  three  or  four) 
available  weekdays . . .  Ubek  plus 
one  color,  Sundays. 
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Wasturn  Naw  Yerk't  Only  Mernlag 

•ml.  Sunday  INwHiaiiai 

REPRESENTAriMES!  ^ 

SCOIARO,  MEEKSR  A  SCOTT 


wretch,”  was  not  all  the  things  he  Whether  it  was  the  war.  the 
said  nor  all  he  was  called.  But  lusty  west,  a  love  of  words 
he  was  a  writer  all  right,  colorful,  that  bleed  and  bruise,  or  the  now 
positive  and  pugnacious,  who,  popular  filial  rebellion,  it  is  hard 
ironically  enough,  in  personal  con-  to  tell,  even  from  this  richly-quot- 
the  Dutch  guilder  was  worth  at  tact  was  gentle  and  friendly.  In  ing  and  readable  study.  1  an’ 
the  time  that  lead  was  written.  the  words  of  Professor  Paul  Fa-  wearying  a  bit  of  the  current  con- 
♦  *  ♦  tout  of  the  Purdue  English  faculty,  elusion  by  juvenile  experts  and 

The  WORLD-WIDE  teamwork  to  his  able  biographer,  he  was  a  “har-  pulpiteers  that  parents  are  always 
block  off  Communism  today  has  assed  human  being,  a  burdened  to  blame. 
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FINGER  ON  FACTS! 


The  faster  you  get  the  facts,  the  better 
prepared  you  are  to  make  wise  decisions. 

Across  the  nation,  organizations  are 
getting  facts  when  they  want  them  and 
in  the  form  they  want  them  ...  be¬ 
cause  they  use  IBM  Electronic  Business 
Machines. 

These  machines  are  proving  invaluable 
for  the  accounting  and  statistical  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Dog  Eat  Dog*  Affair 
At  Peace  Conference 

By  James  L  Collings 

Japanese  photographers,  our  balk  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
State  Department,  Andrei  Gro-  wouldn’t  pose  or  smile, 
myko  and  assorted  representatives  “As  for  the  conference  itself, 
of  the  law — all  combined  to  make  flashbulbs  were  not  permitted, 
photo  coverage  of  the  recent  peace  However,  there  was  enough  light 
treaty  conference  in  San  Francisco  on  the  stage  and  the  speakers  to 
a  hectic  scramble.  enable  us  to  shoot  from  the  bal- 

Testimony  to  this  effect  comes  cony  with  24-inch  lens  at  l/50th 


Army  Game? 

Tallahassee  —  Newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  the  State  Capitol  are 
chuckling  about  the  way  a  twist 
of  fate  dealt  former  Tampa 
Tribune  staffer  Bill  Abbott  a 
“low  blow.” 

Mr.  Abbott,  called  back  into 
the  Air  Force,  is  now  an  army 
PRO  officer.  That  makes  him 
a  press  agent. 

The  Tribune  has  led  the  fight 
in  Florida  for  years  against 
press  agents  in  government. 

Is  Red  Newton’s  face  red? 


Florida  Dailies 
Urged  to  Report 
Accidents  Fully 

Bradenton,  Fla.  —  Newspaper 
publicity  on  traffic  offenses  does 
more  to  stop  potential  law  vio¬ 
lators  than  court  fines,  the  Public 
Information  Committee  of  the 
Florida  Citizens  Safety  Council 
has  decided.  The  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald’s  editor,  Earl  Easterwood,  is 
chairman  of  the  group  which 
recommended  to  Florida  news¬ 
papers: 

1.  Publish,  without  regard  to 
social  or  economic  status  or  any 


from  our  West  Coast  correspond-  at  f.  5.6.  We  got  good  negatives,  television  cameramen,  Watson  re-  long-standing  good  reputation  in 
ent  and  Martin  Sacco,  chief  pho-  Baj  Time’  ports.  the  community,  the  names  of  all 

tographer  of  the  San  Francisco  “Xvvjce  Gromyko  gave  us  a  bad  If  seems,  according  to  McLaugh-  persons  convicted  of  traffic  offen- 
Examiner.  middle  of  1'".  fhat  they  took  over  whenever  ses,  everi  when  they  include  driving 

“In  spite  of  all  the  arrange-  g  sp^ch  and  walked  out  to  smoke,  h^d  a  chance.  Watson  says  while  intoxicated  and  reckless 

ments  we  made  with  the  State  Naturally,  we  all  shot  flashbulbs  when  the  photographers  driving. 

Department,’’  Mr.  Sacco  writes,  jjj,d  chased  him  all  over  the  place,  reached  the  scene  they  found  2.  Publish  both  statewide  and 
“everything  was  snafued.  It  was  the  “these  rivals  had  divided  all  choice  local  “box-scores”  on  accidents, 

dog  eat  dog  as  far  as  getting  pic-  conference  three  men  at  a  ^time  Posh'ons  among  themselves.”  traffic  arrests,  deaths,  and  fines 

tures  was  concerned.  We  had  only  ^"terence,  tnree  men  at  a  time.  ^^nd  convictions.  The  committee, 

one  ticket,  which  was  officially  for  Je^encrwas^held)  hSe  dose^to  Largest  Night  Color  Pic  composed  larply  of  newspaper- 

one  box.  The  other  tickets  just  terence  was  nelu)  is  quite  close  to  •  /  ,  men,  agreed  that  such  information 

..c  th,.  hn.Wma  the  officc,  SO  wc  had  a  copyboy  See  a  national  magazine  (psst,  _.ilH  hdn  the  m.hlic  realize  the 


admitted  us  to  the  building.  We  °  ^  •  V  i,  vpssi,  ^^uld  help  the  public  realize  the 

had  three  men  in  the  buil^ng  at  during  the  conference  jts  Co//ier5)  this  week  for  wha  seriousness  of  the  problem. 


had  three  men  in  the  building  at  ,  ,,  ^  ,  •  i  ■  j  i 

all  times,  one  officially  and  the  claimed  to  be  the  largest  night 

other  two  whenever  they  could  ^  . 

find  snots  t  would  Say  there  were  at  least  The  picture,  of  a  New  York 


find  spots.  50  still  photographers  each  day  housing  development  was  made  edhorklT,' ‘fedureraTd 

3UU  in  vvecK  ^^d  100  on  Saturday  during  the  from  the  top  of  a  200-foot  water  p  ,  r-javis  Cr  Peter^huro 

“In  the  course  of  the  week  signing.”  tower.  Three  cameras  and  1,500  rimer  use  of  acclHpnt 

Gromyko  was  here,  the  Examiner  Cam  Watson,  E&P’s  coast  bulbs  were  used,  and  a  20-man  ^aid  the  Times  had 

alone  shot  about  500  negatives,  scribe,  said  that  “the  visiting  pho-  crew  set  off  the  bulbs  in  groups  J,  .  ‘  gvppntionallu  realistic 

The  guy  just  didn’t  care  to  stand  tographers  from  Nippon  proved  of  20.  The  illumination  of  the  „hoto  of  a  email  hou  ifilleH  in  an 
still  for  a  picture.  Everything  on  unaware  of  a  basic  law  in  the  600,000  square  foot  area  shown  in  P  oeeiHent  anH  aithonnV,  the 
him  was  a  grab  shot.  news  photographers’  code.  the  photo  was  made  possible  by  ximesTaH  e.ne^eH  eoSraSe 

“We  had  a  photographer  fly  to  Watson  quotes  Ken  McLaughlin  the  use  of  candlepower  equal  to  J^JIcism  from  ^itf  readers  Id  had 
Sacramento  to  get  aboard  his  j^e  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  amount  generated  by  3.688,580  "°^r<^us  letters  p  aisiJg 

tram  hut  hp  didn’t  crimp  nnt  nf  .  AO  ...oft  K..1ko  iCkClvcu  iiuiiicious  icucis  piaisuig 


3.  Publish  realistic  reports  and 
photographs  of  accidents. 

4.  Sponsor  contests  for  safety 


train,  but  he  didn’t  come  out  of  j  n-esident  of  the  National  standard  60-watt  bulbs, 
his  ^mpartment  until  the  train  p^ess  Photographers  Association, 

pulled  into  San  Francisco.  this  effect:  Skits  tO  Dramat 

“It  wasn’t  much  better  at  the  “You’d  angle  carefully  into  po-  h  v.- 


place  he  was  staying  (Hillsbor-  sition  and  get  ready  to  shoot, 
ough,  a  suburb  of  S.F.).  The  Slowly,  the  head  of  a  Japanese 


muaiu  ou-waii  uuius.  the  use  of  the  picture  and  no 

“  _  letters  condemning  it. 

Skits  to  Dramatize  “Box-scores”  are  now  being 

rNR'c  ArliiA»v#sTnfsnI<i  carried  by  the  Florida  Times 
S  Acnievements  the-  Tampa  Morning 

Chicago — Members  of  the  four  Tribune  and  other  Florida  dailies, 
licago  dailies’  editorial  staffs  will  A  Florida  Highway  Patrolman 


home  was  surrounded  by  cops  and  photographer  would  rise  right  up  Chicago  dailies’  editorial  staffs  will  A  Florida  Highway  Patrolman 
the  FBI.  When  we  sent  men  out  in  front  of  you.  We  never  do  that  salute  the  City  News  Bureau  of  summed  up  the  effectiveness  of 
there,  we  had  to  get  a  pass  from  here.  Well,  almost  never  any-  Chicago  in  a  series  of  dramatic  newspaper  publicity  on  accidents 
the  chief  of  police  in  Hillsborough  way,  and  when  we  do  it’s  uninten-  skits,  dealing  with  the  Bureau’s  when  he  told  the  editors: 
just  to  get  on  the  grounds.  This  tional.  The  Japs  appeared  un-  61-year-old  history,  at  the  1951  “Many  traffic  violators,”  he  said, 
pass  allowed  you  to  reach  the  aware  of  any  breach  of  custom,  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Press  Vet-  “beg  me  to  have  the  judge  fine 
front  door  and  no  further.  Fortunately,  they  were  very  polite  erans  Association  here  at  the  La-  me  anything,  but  don’t  tell  the 

“Gromyko  was  very  calm  and  in  moving  as  soon  as  you  asked.”  Salle  Hotel,  Nov.  10.  newspapers  about  it.” 

collected  as  far  as  the  photogra-  McLaughlin  wasn’t  happy.  This  year’s  dinner  will  honor  He  was  echoed  by  a  Florida 
phers  were  concerned.  He  wouldn't  either,  about  the  newsreel  and  the  City  News  Bureau.  Special  mayor.  “They  seem  to  worry 

efforts  are  being  made  to  round  up  about  newspaper  publicity  more 
every  press  veteran  who  began  his  than  anything  else,”  the  mayor 
nPnWTir'i  newspaper  career  with  the  old  City  said.  “If  we  could  get  all  Florida 

Press  Association  and  its  modern  newspapers  to  publish  the  names 
counterpart.  City  News  Bureau,  of  all  persons  guilty  of  serious 
which  has  1,800  “graduates”  since  traffic  violations,  I  believe  you  will 
1890.  see  a  large  drop  right  away.” 


THE( 


iSUN 


[V[NING  SUNDAY 


Means 


1890.  see  a  large  drop  right  away 

Alumni  of  the  City  News  Bu-  , 

reau  are  invited  to  send  informa-  rsiixr  u  p  --e 

tion  about  their  present  connection  XlonorS  rapeiS 

and  address  to  complete  the  San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  Disa 
CNB’s  roster  of  graduates.  American  Veterans’  National 


Shakesperean  Notes 


San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  Disabled 
American  Veterans’  National  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  citation  has 
been  received  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  San  Jose  News,  sister 


Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily  papers  here  published  by  the 
News^  “Fashion  Story”  was  pre-  Hayes  Co.  A  bronze  plaque  ac- 


nrTTrp  PirTIIRF^  FIRST  sented  in  an  18-page  special  sec-  companied  the  citation.  Cora- 
ri\il  tion.  devoted  to  women’s  Fall  mander  Robert  Thompson  of 

fashions,  witti  the  entire  section  Jose  Chapter  said  this  is  the  first 
s  *  A  J  D  <1  around  the  Shakespearean  such  national  citation  to  be  award- 

tnB  ASSOClOTOd  r  FBSS  theme  OS  “As  You  Like  It.”  ed  newspapers. 
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A  real  timesaver  when  the  presses  are  waiting 
to  roll  and  minutes  count . . .  the  new  two-solu¬ 
tion  Kodak  Rapid  Liquid  Fixer  saves  you  time 
in  mixing,  time  in  fixing,  time  in  hardening. 

Ready  in  concentrated  liquid  form,  it  needs 
only  dilution  with  water.  There  are  no  dry 
chemicals  to  dissolve,  no  tedious,  time-con¬ 
suming  stirring.  And  . . .  you  can  fix  and  harden 


films  and  plates  completely  in  3  to  5  minutes. 
Price  of  the  1-gallon  size  is  only  $1.25. 

It  lasts,  and  it’s  dependable;  for  all  Kodak 
Chemical  Preparations — developers,  fixing  and 
stop  baths,  and  the  other  processing  aids — are 
uniformly  balanced,  accurately  compounded, 
thoroughly  tested.  All  save  time  and  trouble, 
all  do  their  jobs  well.  See  your  Kodak  dealer. 


KODAK  KAPID  LIQUID  FIXIK  (with  hardener)  available  in  battles  to  make  one  or  five 
gallons  of  solution,  or  bVz-gollon  corboys  to  make  24  gallons  of  solution  for  films,  or 
double  this  amount  of  solution  for  papers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Get  Your  Megaphone, 
Television  Age  Is  Here 

By  Jerry  Wcdker 


This  marvelous  thing  called  tele¬ 
vision  is  bringing  back  the  mega¬ 
phone.  It  may  even  revive  the 
newspaper  Extra! 

You  think  that's  funny?  Read 
this  item  from  our  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario,  correspondent: 

"The  Hamilton  Spectator  scored 
a  ten-strike  on  the  night  of  the 
Robinson-Tiirpin  hlacked-out  fight. 
After  arranging  for  a  blow-by- 
blow  wire  service,  the  paper 
erected  a  public  address  system  on 
the  front  of  its  building  and  had 
two  members  of  the  staff  describe 
the  fight  to  more  than  4.000  fans 
who  gathered  in  front  of  the 
building. 

“King  Street  resembled  that  of 
pre-radio  days  on  fight  and  elec¬ 
tion  nights,  and  squads  of  police 
were  needed  to  direct  traffic 
through  the  throng  that  clogged 
the  wide  thoroughfare.’’ 

How  many  in  the  audience  can 
recall  the  man  with  the  mega¬ 
phone  shouting  the  blow-by-blow 
or  the  play-by-play  from  a  window 
in  the  editorial  room? 

If  this  closed-circuit  theater 
televising  of  big  sports  events 
goes  much  further,  you  may  want 
to  dust  off  the  old  electric  player- 
board  for  the  World  Series  of 
1955  or  thereabouts  (when  the 
present  radio-TV  rights  contract 
held  by  an  advertiser  runs  out). 

Good  for  Circulation 

This  department’s  microwave 
brings  word  that  the  newspaper 
circulation  men  aren't  a  bit  un¬ 
happy  about  the  sealing-off  of  the 
Robinson-Turpin  fight  from  the 
TV  public.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  in  contacts  made,  that 
sales  of  papers  zoomed  on  the 
day  after  the  sensational  interna¬ 
tional  fisticuffs. 

Newspapers  did  the  lion’s  share 
of  building  up  the  fight  to  million- 
dollar  proportions. 


As  Bob  Ruark,  Jack  Gould  and 
many  other  writers  were  saying, 
after  the  hullabaloo  of  radio-TV 
blackout,  there  appears  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  ground  for  the  argument  that 
the  International  Boxing  Club  or 
anyone  else  in  the  cauliflower-ear 
industry  owes  it  to  the  public  to 
give  a  free  look  at  these  stellar 
events. 

Congress  Steamed  Up 

Some  Congressmen  sounded  off 
with  demands  for  an  FCC  inquiry 
into  the  “right”  of  anybody  to  sell 
the  public  down  the  cable  on  big 
sports  attractions.  Rep.  Pat  Sutton 
of  Tennessee  was  quoted  as  de¬ 
claring  the  situation  “must  be 
cured”  in  an  effort  “to  give  the 
American  public  the  right  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled.” 

The  theater  “monopoly”  came 
in  for  some  whacks  and  Senator 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson  of  New 
Jersey  offered  a  resolution  and 
declared:  “Today  it  is  boxing- -to¬ 
morrow  it  may  encompass  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  sports,  entertainment 
and  all  other  events  of  national 
and  international  import — I  feel 
strongly  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
tentacles  of  monopoly  reach  out 
and  deprive  our  people  of  the 
privileges  which  should  rightfully 
be  theirs.” 

Actually  it’s  the  major  problem 
of  the  television  industry  itself — 
either  broadcasters  or  set-makers, 
or  both — to  find  a  way  to  keep  the 
big  sports  events  on  their  screens 
for  the  general  public. 

Remember  the  Ads 

And  one  facet  of  the  current  de¬ 
bate  that  shouldn't  be  overlooked 
by  newspapers  is  their  role  in 
helping  to  sell  the  notion  that  all 
you  had  to  do  to  get  a  ringside 
seat  was  to  buy  a  television  re¬ 
ceiver.  Remember  those  ads  with 
their  stay-at-home  appeal? 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTIN6  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

LayoirH,  Datignt,  Spacificafiont  and  Enginaaring  Suparvlilon 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Machanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 

80  Fedtrol  Street  Boston  10,  Most. 


The  pitch  was  so  successful,  in 
newspaper  advertising,  that  sports 
promoters  begged  the  TV  people 
to  cut  it  out,  lest  attendance  at 
the  parks  fall  so  low  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  more  events  to 
televise.  And  in  recent  months  the 
theme  has  been  toned  down. 

Even  a  rich  advertiser  appar¬ 
ently  isn’t  the  answer,  because  the 
actual  box-office  appeal  must  be 
there  to  make  the  event  worth 
telecasting.  If  ever  an  advertiser 
just  buys  up  the  house  and  makes 
a  Robinson-Turpin  set-to  a  gift  to 
the  TV  public,  you’ll  have  an 
even  greater  problem — how  to 
keep  the  public  convinced  the 
fight  is  on  the  up-and-up  and  not 
just  a  show  to  sell  pickles. 

'Auctionbucks'  Makes 
Everybody  a  Winner 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — A  local 
newspaperman  has  an  idea  for  a 
new  kind  of  radio  give-away 
which,  he  predicts,  may  well 
sweep  the  country. 

He’s  coined  a  new  word — Auc¬ 
tionbucks.  a  radio  auction  m 
which,  according  to  the  sponsors, 
“Everyone  wins.”  The  idea  is  now 
being  pioneered  via  WLIZ. 

In  brief,  here  is  the  idea  of 
Henry  F.  Auger,  who  until  last 
week  was  a  member  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  editorial  staff: 
Periodically,  a  list  of  merchandise 
items  are  put  up  at  auction  over 
the  air  bv  the  sponsoring  radio 
station.  Any  listener  may  telephone 
in  a  bid.  Rut  there  is  no  bidding 
for  cash.  Bids,  he  says,  are  made 
with  “Auctionbucks.” 

Aucer  comments  that  “perhaps 
the  outstanding  thing  about  auc¬ 
tionbucks  is  that  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  lottery  without  being 
a  lottery — and  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  gamble,  and  yet  it  is 
strictly  legal  because  no  money 
changes  hands.” 

Mutual  Promotes 
Awareness  of  Radio 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  build  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  part  ra¬ 
dio  plays  in  the  daily  living  habits 
of  the  nation  has  b«n  started  by 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  First 
step  is  the  publication  of  a  20- 
page  booklet  titled  “Radio — it’s 
Wonderful!”  offering  a  selection 
of  15  special  air  announcements 
for  use  by  all  MBS  stations. 

Impressive  Collection 
Of  Radio  Success  Stories 

With  deadline  near  in  its  first 
Radio  Gets  Results  Contest. 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  said  entries  already  amassed 
provide  radio  with  an  impressive 
collection  of  fresh  success  stories 
and  case  studies.  BAB  president 
William  B.  Ryan  said:  “This  con¬ 
test  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
things  for  radio  that  BAB  has  ever 
undertaken.  It  is  building  up  an  ar¬ 
senal  of  priceless  case  studies  and 
success  stories,  every  one  of  which 
proves  radio’s  superior  ability  to 
create  store  traffic  and  move  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Waldo  L  Cook 
Killed  By  Car 
In  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Waldo 
Lincoln  Cook,  86,  noted  liberal 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can  for  a  quarter  century,  was 
killed  by  a  hit-and-run  driver 
Sept.  16. 

Mr.  Cook  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Republican  in  1888,  became 
an  editorial  writer  in  1896  and 
chief  editorial  writer  in  1911.  He 
was  named  editor  of  the  famous 
newspaper  in  1922  and  held  the 
post  until  he  retired  when  the 
Springfield  Republican  ceased  pub¬ 
lishing  as  a  daily  in  1946. 

He  worked  the  first  week  for 
the  paper  without  pay  and  the 
second  week  for  $6.  He  was  put 
through  the  “cub’s  mill.”  which 
included  beating  the  “huckleberry 
route,”  collected  brief  news  items 
from  outlying  communities.  At  the 
age  of  31,  he  was  made  a  full- 
fledged  editorial  writer. 

Public  Service 

His  life  was  devoted  to  public 
service  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Known  for  his  independent,  liberal 
ideas,  his  editorial  campaigns 
sometimes  were  unpopular  with 
conservative  New  Englanders.  He 
gave  editorial  support  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  and  James 
M.  Cox.  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  1920.  He  opposed  the 
execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
in  1927  and  urged  early  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Springfield  Advertising  Club 
honored  Mr.  Cook  by  awarding 
him  the  Pynchon  Medal  in  1940 
in  recognition  of  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  by  his  “clear 
thinking  and  trenchant  pen”. 

Mr.  Cook,  who  was  educated 
at  Tufts  College,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  scrib¬ 
bled  his  editorials  on  scraps  of 
copy  paper  with  a  stubby  pencil. 
■ 

U.  P.  Adds  Circuit 
For  18  Texas  Papers 

Dallas — The  United  Pres 
opened  a  second  teletypesetter  dr- 
cuit  within  its  Southwest  Division 
on  Sept.  19.  It  serves  18  afternoon 
and  evening  newspapers  in  Texas. 
The  division’s  first  circuit  went 
into  operation  July  2  in  Oklahoma. 

Here  for  the  start  of  the  Texas 
circuit  are  Merton  T.  Akers. 
United  Press  assistant  news  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Francis  R.  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  telegraph 
both  of  New  York. 

■ 

George  Petersen  Dies 

Minneapolis — George  J.  Peter¬ 
sen,  formerly  with  the  classified 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Minnt- 
apolis  Times,  died  here  Sept,  p- 
He  had  been  associated  w'™ 
Minneapolis  newspapers  for  f 
years  before  his  retirement  i” 
1948. 
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New  portable  radiotelephone,  of  less  weight  but  longer  range,  designed  and  built  by  RCA  engineers. 


/x)noer  ran<^e,  6u/-//(^^fer 

■/or  y/ei^/ce-d/on^ 


weighing  only  29  pounds.  Its  range  is 
double  that  of  the  World  War  II  model. 

Even  more  important,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  RCA  was  able  to  beat  the  most  optimistic 
estimate  of  the  time  needed  to  design  such  an 
instrument  hy  nearly  three  months.  Signal 
Corps  engineers  have  called  this  “A  major 
engineering  and  production  achievement.” 


You’ve  read  how  useful  our  Armed 
Forces  found  their  portable  radio¬ 
telephones.  Now  this  indi.spensable  in¬ 
strument  has  become  even  more  efficient. 

At  the  Signal  Corps’  request,  RCA  engi¬ 
neers  undertook  to  streamline  the  older, 
heavier  model— which  many  a  soldier  of 
World  War  II  called  “the  backic-hreakie.” 
Following  principles  of  sub-miniaturization 
—pioneered  at  RCA  Laboratories— every  one 
of  its  hundreds  of  parts  was  redesigned. 
Models  were  built,  tested,  rebuilt,  and 
finally  RCA  came  up  with  an  instrument 


.Sec  the  latest  ivomlers  of  radio,  television,  and 
electronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
4f)th  St.,  New  York.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Comparison  with  the  older  model 
irortable  radiotelephone  shows  how 
RC.A  engineers  have  reduced  its  size 
with  their  new  instrument. 


PROMOTION 


Oklahoman  Effectively 
Uses  Statens  Brochure 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Just  to  prove  that  Oklahoma  every  newspaper  in  the  state. 


of  the  John  H.  Perry  newspapers.  ! 

Selling  the  Extra 

Sprightly  series  of  self-mailers  ^ 

is  being  used  once  a  week  by  the  i 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States  to  local  Factograph  Column 
retailers  selling  them  on  the  “ex-  Every  make-up  editor  m  the 
tra”  they  get  from  advertising  in  country  is  familiar  with  the  fillers 
the  States.  Captions  point  this  up  ^htch  come  m  haiwy  to  plug  a 
— “Like  getting  extra  miles  to  a  ®  .T  l 

gallon,”  “You’d  expect  to  pay  (E^-)  Morning  Call  has  added  a 
more  for  cream  (yet  in  the  States  Jiew  twist  to  the  filler  technique. 


jusi  lo  PROVE  mat  UKianoma  every  newspaper  in  me  siaie.  ^^es  them  in  the  tra- 

is  a  bigger  hit  even  than  Rodgers  Which  suggesTs  that  maybe  your  in  ..  .  .  but  also  oeea- 

and  Hamnieptein  made  it.  the  State,  or  perhaps  some  regional  ^4"^’ njaJj:  f sionally  lumps  them  together  for 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  group  of  which  your  newspaper  tnese  mailings  point  out  that  aa  „niaue  editorial  naee  fe  itiire 

and  Times  put  in  the  mails  this  is  a  part,  publishes  similar  maVe-  vertising  in  the  States  costs  less 
week  a  handsome  little  illustrated  rial.  Converting  it  to  your  own  *1®  competitor.  Evidently 

brochure  bringing  folks  up  to  date  promotional  purposes  does  a  job  getting  a  good  reaction  to  mem,  .p  „  _  i-j  .  • 
on  “Progressive  Oklahoma.”  for  you  without  nicking  too  much  Promotion  Manager  Martin  Burke 


Although  this  is  a  State  promo-  into  your  budget.  S 
lion,  and  not  one  dreamed  up  and  looking  into, 
produced  by  the  Oklahoman,  mail¬ 
ing  it  in  a  wrapper  prepared  by  Birth  of  a  Daily 
the  Oklahoman  to  an  advertiser  Rare  these  dav 


Pron.Suo„;ijr„agTr  Marti^  Barka'  •Ca.l  A  Doctor' 
into  your  budget.  Surely  it’s  worth  plans  to  keep  these  mailers  going  1  wo  newsp.ipers  recently  dt- 
lookinp  into  “indefinitely.”  veloped  feature  articles  on  the 

systems  used  in  their  respective 

Birth  of  a  Dailv  ^  communities  in  calling  doctors  in 


me  Uklahoman  to  an  advertiser  Rare  these  days,  so  that  it’s 
and  agency  list  is  smart,  and  on-  doubly  welcome,  is  a  story  about 
the-ball  promotion.  a  new  daily  newspaper.  So  when 

“Progressive  Oklahoma”  is  a  the  84-year-old  Fairborn  (O.) 
brochure  prepared  by  the  Okla-  Herald  last  month  switched  from 
homa  Planning  and  Resources  weekly  to  daily  publication,  be- 
Board.  It  contains  a  brief  history  coming  the  Daily  Herald,  it  was 


In  the  Bag  communities  in  calling  doctors  in 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  case  of  emergency.  The  Indian- 
Herald  out  with  a  survey  of  food  apolis  (Ind.)  Star  featured  a  two- 


a  new  dailv  newsoaner  So  when  market  data  on  the  Norristown  page  illustrated  spread  entitled 
the  84-yeLH)ld  (O.)  area  covering  f^d  sales,  market  “You  Ne^  A  Doctor  which 

Herald  last  month  switched  from  Potentials,  circulation,  and  other  told  the  story  of  the  Indianapolis 


information  useful  both  to  adver 


Society  phone  system. 


tisers  and  agencies  and  to  sales  The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  pub- 
of  the  State,  and  late  data  on  its  big  news’ forlhe" Ohio  Hometown  managers.  Available  from  Robert  lished  a  story  with  pictures  under 
transportation,  industries,  mineral  Newspaper  organization,  of  which  McCracken,  ad  manager.  the  heading:  A  Mape  Number 

resources,  agriculture,  livestock,  the  Herald  is  a  member  To  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  start-  in  Time  of  Crisis,  dealing  with 

education,  and  recreational  oppor-  mark  this  news  the  organization’s  *'’8  season  of  Thursday  the  Columbus  medical  phone  sys- 

tunities.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  wonder-  monthly  newspaper,  “Ohio  Digest,”  “"‘I  lecture  programs  tern, 

fill  ...  . _  in  tic  reHernrated  Radio  Center.  ■ 


ful  market  promotion  in  that  it  devoted  itself  to  story  and  pictures  redecorated  Radio  Center. 


brings  readers  the  flavor  and  at 
mosphere  of  the  State. 

“When  some  folks  think  of  Ok 


of  the  new  daily.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  heartening  about  this  story. 


Programs  are  devoted  to  travel 
and  vacationlands,  with  live  talent 


something  that  proves  that  oppor-  to  brighten  them  i^. 


lahoma,”  the  wrapper  explains,  tunity  still  flourishes  in  this  coun-  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 


Agency  Says  Half-Page 
Ad  Tops  Full  Page  Ad 

Hilton  &  Riggio,  Inc.,  New 


“they  tend  to  think  of  Indians,  try,  and  that  people  want  their  its  first  annual  Front  Page  agency,  this  week 

cowboys,  Okies  or  surreys  with  the  hometown  newspaper  more  than  rasnion  Keyue  last  week,  in  co-  ^^pQ^ted  that  experience  shows 

.  .....  .  .«  f  u/itn  1  X  Irv^'il  mi»rr*nQntc  *  _  *  .  .. 


fringe  on  top.”  After  you’ve  any  other  source  of  news. 

glanced  through  this  brochure,  .  i  . 

however,  you  know  that  Oklahoma  Mon  Goes  for  Mangoes  Gazette  reports  good  reaction  to 

may  have  all  these  things  in  its  Neatest  promotional  turn  of  S  .11 

tradition,  but  today  it  is  as  modern  the  week  is  the  one  pulled  by  the  -i'  hloh  in 

and  progressive  a  State  as  any  in  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times  ^  L 

the  Union.  in  sending  its  advertiser  ^nd  ^  .  u  k 

.....  .....  .  *  .jwiivAiAifc,  iA-j  wiAicrwt  «  o I u/ « V c  CTCM^il  nrc^fTinti/Mi  uuhprf*- 


operation  with  18  local  merchants.  Koif  oHc 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  ,,  'P  ?  f  t r..  H^r  h  n  nf 

8et  60%  of  the  rcadership  of 


the  Union. 


With  MO  .  litti.  nif.h  ^  t  r  .  ^  f  D  is  always  a  good  promotion  where 

With  just  a  little  pitch  on  its  agency  prospect  list  a  box  of  Palm  employed. 


w  rapper  to  the  effect  that  it  satu-  Beach  County  mangoes.  How  Cmnd  R  ini  h 
rates  the  growing  and  progressive  better  get  over  the  flavor  of  a  ..jf  Hniinrs 

Oklahoma  market,  the  Oklahoman  market?  Surely  everyone  who  j  ,  . 

has  here  a  made-to-order  market  got  the  mangoes  read  with  extra  „i„’ 
promotion  for  itself  that  un-  relish  the  promotional  folder  that  rifvfl  nrl  m 


doubtedly  it  got  for  little  or  no  came  with  them,  a  lively  market 
cost.  Indeed,  the  Planning  and  data  folder  that  brings  you  quickly 


1CUU115  uuvu  icaciiuii  lu  ^  n  _ _ _ _ _ 

Jistribution  of  a  football  schedule  ^  t  pv'nnnmic'il 

listing  all  local  high  schools,  all  constitute  a  more  economical 

:lass  A  high  schools  in  the  State,  V.  ^  nnt 

and  all  colleges  in  the  State.  This  Livertisers  are  now 

IS  always  a  good  promotion  where-  .^e  “editorial”  copy 

ever  ,t  is  employed  technique  in  their  newspaper  ads 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  of  the  sreater  readershii) 

jingles  “if  dollars  are  few,  sell  the  "ec3use  of  the  greater  readership 

old,  buy  the  new”  to  promote  its  '  t  d  .u-  .1, 

To  back  this  up,  the  agency 

t-i  .  I  a  in  \  p  Vi  v  nn  cites  figures  by  the  Bureau  of  .Ad- 
e\ean  (  .)  a  1  vertising,  ANPA,  showing  that 

good  success  with  booklet  Good  l  1  .u 

Batin’”  which  lists  97  Greater  P"  PT 


Resources  Board  is  probably  grate-  up-to-date  on  “The  New  Palm  1  1-^3%  greater  readership  than  the 

ful  to  the  Oklahoman  for  this  dis-  Beach  Story.”  Word  from  Gene  /-ninmn'ct  luiitAn  u/;ii«.r^  conventional  newspaper  ads  of  the 


ful  to  the  Oklahoman  for  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  brochure. 

Truth  is,  the  brochure  makes  an 


Beach  Story.”  Word  from  Gene 
Moore,  ad  manager,  is  that  this  is 
the  first  of  six  similar  mailings  to 


Columnist  Milton  Widder.  Book¬ 
let  lists  name,  address,  phone  num- 


-AW..,.  ,0,  LMvrviiuiw  lliaiv^5  ail  llic  HIM  UL  blA  liliHlIUXb  lU 

equally  fine  promotion  for  any  and  be  made  during  the  year  for  each  restaurant.  Idea  grew  out  of  occa¬ 
sional  paragraphs  in  Widder’s 
“Sights  and  Sounds”  column. 
And  just  to  make  you  take  an- 


restaurant.  Idea  grew  out  of  occa-  Bansh0es  tO  Honor 
sional  paragraphs  in  Widder’s  n  a  /■>!  1  v 
“Sights  and  Sounds”  column.  Sports  CGlobfitiGS 

And  just  to  make  you  take  an-  American  sports  stars  of  the 
other  look  at  the  calendar  to  prove  past  and  present  will  be  guests  of 
to  yourself  that  summer  is  over,  the  Banshees  at  the  fifth  annual 


the  Chicago  Herald- American  is 
already  out  with  a  broadside  pro- 


All  -  Sports  -  Champions  luncheon 
Sept.  27  in  the  Waldorf-.\storia 


moting  its  Christmas  Gift  Shopper  Hotel.  Among  those  present  will 
sections.  be  the  former  heavyweight  cham- 

■  pion.  Gene  Tunney;  former  golf 

^  T)  .■  champion,  Craig  Wood,  and  for- 

LxOast  S  promotion  light-heavyweight  champion. 

Managers  to  Meet  Tommy  Loughran. 

San  Francisco  —  West  Coast  Bill  Corum,  president  of 
members  of  the  National  News-  Churchill  Downs  and  New  York 


paper  Promotion  .Association  will  Journal- American  sports  coluinn- 


meet  here  in  November,  it  is  an- 


will  introduce  the  celebrities 


nounced  by  Dan  Stern,  San  Jose  and  .Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer.  Kin? 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  and  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
Don  Reid,  Sttukton  (Calif.)  Rec-  be  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
ord.  gala  program. 
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Davenport  Dailies  Go 
Round-the-Clock 

Davenport,  la.  —  Midwestern  Since  the  Perry  Street  building 
newspaper  history  was  made  Sept,  adjoins  the  Times  plant  on  the 
14  as  stockholders  of  the  Times  east,  a  door  that  will  be  cut  into 
■Co.  and  Democrat  Publishing  Co.  the  west  wall  of  the  editorial  quar- 
approved  a  consolidation  of  the  ters  will  permit  convenient  access 
two  newspapers  to  permit  the  to  the  Times  composing  room. 
Democrat  to  enter  the  morning  which  will  be  used  at  different 
field.  times  of  the  day  by  staffs  of  both 

The  consolidated  company  is  newspapers. 


known  as  Davenport  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  will  hold  the  buildings, 
physical  properties  and  equipment 
previously  owned  by  the  separate 
publishing  companies  (E&P,  Sept. 

1,  page  33). 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City,  pres¬ 
ident;  Philip  D.  Adler,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  and  David  Richard¬ 
son,  vicepresidents;  L.  M.  Turn- 
bull,  publisher  of  the  Democrat, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  Miss  Ellen 
Thompson,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Etemocrat  will  publish 
mornings,  except  Monday,  with 
complete  coverage  of  eastern  Iowa 
and  western  Illinois,  as  well  as 
quad<ity,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  and  pictures.  The 
Times  will  continue  to  publish 
six  evenings  a  week. 

First  AM  In  Years 
The  change  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  2,  when  the  new  Demo¬ 
crat  will  appear  for  the  first  time 
as  a  morning  daily.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  will  provide  the  quad-cities 
with  a  morning  newspaper  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

Although  published  by  one 
corporation,  the  two  newspapers 
will  retain  their  individuality.  Edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  each  will 
function  entirely  independently  of 
the  other,  with  separate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  policies. 

Business  offices,  circulation  and 
mechanical  departments,  however, 
will  be  merged  and  function  as 
units.  Both  newspapers  will  be 
printed  on  the  Times’  press,  and 
the  business  departments  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Times’  building  at  124 
East  Second  Street. 

The  editorial  department  of  the 
Morning  Democrat  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  present  Democrat 
building  at  407-1 1  Brady  Street 
until  suitable  quarters  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  four-story  building 
at  212-214  Perry  Street,  purchased 
recently  for  the  corporation. 

Remodeling  Plans 
Under  present  plans  this  build¬ 
ing  will  be  remodeled  to  house  the 
Morning  Democrat  editorial  and 
news  staff  on  the  second  floor,  and 
a  new  office  for  L.  M.  Turnbull, 
publisher,  and  space  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  on  the  first 
floor. 

Work  of  remodeling  will  start 
Oct.  1,  with  the  expectation  of 
having  the  building  available  in 
February,  1952.  Until  that  time 
the  Democrat  editorial  staff  will 
continue  in  its  present  building. 


Eventually  the  Brady  Street 
building  that  now  houses  the 
Democrat  will  be  sold. 

An  expanded  and  improved ! 
Democrat  will  enter  the  morning  ‘ 
field.  New  features  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  with  others  added  from  i 
time  to  time.  i 

The  Sunday  Democrat  will  be-  1 
come  the  Sunday  Democrat  and  ! 
Times. 

Expand  Comics  Section  I 
The  color  comics  section  will  be 
expanded  from  the  present  eight 
pages,  to  12  pages  to  present  a 
total  of  24  color  comics. 

Some  of  the  features  now  ap-  | 
pearing  in  the  Times  will  appear 
also  in  the  Sunday  Democrat.  ! 

D.  Gottlieb  will  serve  both  ■ 
newspapers  as  business  manager 
and  advertising  director.  Don 
Feeney  becomes  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Gilman  Lar¬ 
son.  advertising  production  man¬ 
ager.  Keith  Hunter  will  be  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager,  Wilbur  J. 
Powers,  promotion  manager,  and 
Joe  Klouda,  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Charles  Grayson  and  Ed  Mill  1 
will  serve  as  co-circulation  mana- ' 
gers.  i 

In  the  business  department  1 
Rudy  E.  Heinz  will  be  office  j 
manager  and  Miss  Mabel  Wick-  j 
ham  comptroller.  | 

Engraving  departments  of  the ; 
two  papers  will  be  combined  at  , 
an  early  date.  | 

The  Democrat  was  established  i 
in  1855  and  the  Times  in  1886.  | 
Publishers  gave  inflated  news-  J 
print  and  production  costs  and  a 
desire  to  provide  ’round-the-clock 
service  as  reason  for  the  consoli-  j 
dation. 


Fitzgerald  to  S.F. 

John  N.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  in 
the  New  York  office  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Francisco  office  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  assistant  to  James 
S.  Wingate,  S.F.  manager.  E&P 
(Sept.  15,  page  30)  erroneously 
reptirted  that  an  Arthur  Pearson 
had  become  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  as¬ 
sistant. 


Budd  Appointed 

John  Budd  Company  has  been 
appointed  the  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Anniston 
(.\la.)  Star,  effective  Oct.  I. 
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City  Editors  have  been  yelling  for  this  hind  of  radio!  It’s  NEW  .  .  . 
rugged  .  .  .  dependable  ...  on  the  job  every  minute! 

Hallicrafters’  NEWSROOM  RADIO  monitors  the  vital  emergency 
radio  channels  that  spe)l  headline  stories.  Covers  all  prime  emergency 
channels— POLICE,  FIRE,  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  RAILROAD,  BUS,  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL,  SHIPPING.  Simple,  two-knob  control.  AC  or  DC. 

For  less  cost  than  a  cub  reporter’s  typewriter,  you  can  now  give  your 
news  department  the  radio  it  needs  for  year-after-year  performance. 
It’s  the  finest  prtchion  set  made  . .  .  because  Hallicrafters  makes  more 
short-wave  radios  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined. 

Availability  Limited.  Ask  for  it  at  your  nearest  Radio  Parts  Distributor 
or  write  to  us  for  complete  information.  Act  NOW! 

S-81  NEWSROOM  RADIO— Covers  VHF  FM  152—174  Me. 


S-82 — Covers  HF  FM  30-50  Me. 


hallicrafters 


Dept.  EP 


WORLD’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  PRECISION  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
CHICAGO  24,  ILLINOIS 


^advertising  to  3,dvertisers 


‘‘How  often  should 
Printers’ 

A  GAIN  and  again  this  qu^s- 
tion  pops  up.  If  you  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper,  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  follows  may  help  you. 
Cla'^sified  advertisers  and  de¬ 
partment  .stores  have  proved 
that  “being  in  the  paper  every¬ 
day  costs  le-s  in  the  long 
run.” 

We  publish  Printers"  Ink 
every  seven  days.  All  of 
the  editorial  material  is 
live,  current,  and  au¬ 
thoritative!  So,  when 
you  use  Printers’  Ink. 
you  are  using  a  publication  that 
is  really  up-to-date. 

If  you  decide  to  tell  the  story  of 
your  market  weekly  in  a  full 
page  ad,  the  cost  per  issue  is 
$350 — a  full  year  $18,200.  If 
'  you  decide  to  u-^e  l/6th  of  a 


we  advertise  in 
Ink?” 

page  eacli  week,  the  cost  is  $65 
per  week,  and  for  a  full  year, 
$3,380. 

Size  is  important,  but  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  is  more  important. 
Once  you  (h-ciile  on  the  gross 
amount  you  will  spend  in  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  divide  the  figure 
by  52  and  you  have  the 
dollars  available  for 
each  week’s  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Tie  a  part  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  168 
Major  American  Mar¬ 
kets  report  we  released  in  our 
.May  25.  1951  issue.  .Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  staff  is  ready  to 
show  you  how  to  sell  more 
national  advertising  by  using 
Printers’  Ink  regularly! 

ROBERT  E.  KE.NYON,  JR. 

.\l>\  KKTI.SINU  UIKfX'TOK 


Inir  .  205  East  42Rd  Straet,  Ntw  Ttrk  17,  N.  V. 
inK  Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 
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Q0m 

(fK^P 

than 

any  other 
medium 


^  •  1  *  *  1 1  *  stressed  that  “A  follow-up  By 

OinClQir  S  r  Q11  UriVG  ne^^^paper  space  salesmen  will 

produce  additional  space  sales 

^  ^9  Q  ^  *  1  *  men’s  apparel  stores.” 

JUU6  in  1,/oU  UQ1110S  Tl^  promotion  gets  under  way 

*  on  Oct.  27  with  a  two-page,  full- 

SiNCLAiR  Refining  Co’s  Fall  page  (via  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon-  ^7'’ 

campaign  (via  Morey,  Humm  &  aid,  Inc.)  in  the  Oct.  7  issue  of  Appropriate  wmdow  and  counter 
Johnstone,  Inc.)  on  Lti-rust  Sin-  the  Tribune.  are  available  along  with 

Clair  gasoline  will  be  spearheaded  While  Thor  is  running  its  two  national  magazine 

by  ads  in  280  newspapers  in  181  factory-paid  newspaper  ads  and  ^  ' 

key  cities,  according  to  James  J.  tv  commercials,  leading  depart-  Westinghouse  in  60  Cities 
Delaney,  ad  manager.  Ads,  rang-  ment,  furniture  and  appliance  wpsTiMPHnnsp  Fipr-niir  Porp 
ing  in  size  from  quarter  to  full  stores  will  maintain  a  constant  will  spend  $700,000  in  newspaper 

now  of  tie-in  ads  in  the  four 
weeks.  Additional  support  will 
come  from  tie-in  ads  published 
over  the  names  of  individual  deal- 
1,500  newspapers  in  smaller  cities  ers  and  paid  for  on  a  co-op  basis, 
and  towns  and  on  the  screens  of 

local  movie  theaters  under  Sin-  Hennessy  Cognac  Puts 
Clair’s  co-op  ad  plan.  On  Dog  with  Campaign 

anners  an  vvin  ow  posters  ^  Fall  campaign  (via  Abbott  Carillon  Placing  Schedules 

Kimball  Co.)  designed  to  intro-  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd.,  New 
duce  the  St.  Bernard  dog  as  the 
new  symbol  of  Hennessy  Cognac 
Brandy  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Import  Liquor  Division  of 
Schieffelin  Co.,  New  York  City. 

H.  Trevor  Waters,  admanager, 
stressed  that  the  campaign  em¬ 
braces  newspapers  and  magazines 
covering  every  section  of  the  U.  S. 


pages  and  including  extensive  use 
of  color,  will  be  supplemented  by 
local  radio-TV. 

In  addition,  copy  will  run  in 


Sinclair  stations  to  tie  into  the 
campaign  and  dealers  have  been 
supplied  with  copies  of  a  new 
booklet.  “The  Inside  Story,”  for 
distribution  to  customers  and  pros¬ 
pects. 


Ad  Survey  Prompts 
Waverly  Co-op  Ads 


and  trade  ads  (via  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.)  to  ballyhoo 
its  sponsorship  of  the  football 
games  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  Newspaper 
space  will  go  to  60  major  cities 
where  the  games  will  be  televised. 


York  City,  is  placing  heavy  sched¬ 
ules  (via  Dowd,  Redfield  &  John¬ 
stone,  Inc.)  for  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  newspapers  for 
Grand  Marnier  and  Burgundy 
wines. 


Two  basic  themes,  prompted  by  and  that  it  is  “the  biggest  and  most 
a  survey,  have  been  incorporated  costly  campaign  the  division  has 
in  new  co-op  newspaper  ads  (via  ever  undertaken.”  Frequent  in- 
Lawrence  Kane,  Inc.)  to  promote  sertions  of  112-line  ads  are  sched- 
home  decorative  piece  goods  of  uled  in  28  regular  dailies,  10 
the  Waverly  Fabrics  division  of  Negro  papers,  a  San  Francisco 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  Chinese  daily.  In  addition,  the 

The  two  ideas  of  “Make-Your-  ads  will  run  in  the  San  Juan 
Own”  and  “We’ll-Make-To-Order”  (Puerto  Rico)  El  Imparcial.  Trade 
were  found  to  be  “the  most  pop-  publications  have  also  been  in- 
ular  retailer  appeals”  after  a  sur-  eluded  to  keep  the  retailer  in- 
vey  of  the  type  of  ads  used  by  formed  of  Schieffelin  advertising. 


219^  More 

than  the  two 
nearest  competing 
big  city  dailies 

You're  not  in  the  Central 
Texas  Market  until  you're  in... 

Ihe 

WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
WACO  TIMES-HERAID 


Represented  nationally 
'  by  Burke,  Kuipers 
\  &  Mokoney 


most  stores. 

Accordingly  a  series  of  mats 
plugging  Waverly's  Glosheen  fab¬ 
rics  have  been  prepared  for  a 
co-op  newspaper  campaign  and 
have  been  distributed  to  Waverly’s 
field  representatives  and  to  co¬ 
operating  stores. 

DL&W  to  Mark  Centenary 
With  Newspaper  Ads 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  plans  an  ad  cam- 


News  Gets  Biggest 
Wine  Linage  Contract 

Eastern  Wine  Corp.  this  week 
signed  a  25,000-line  contract  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News  for  its 
Chateau  Martin  wines  and  cham¬ 
pagnes.  According  to  Ben  B. 
Bliss,  president  of  the  ad  agency 
bearing  his  name,  the  one-year 
contract  is  the  largest  ever  made 
by  the  News  for  a  wine  account. 

A  schedule  calling  for  three  in¬ 
sertions  a  week  of  640  and  200- 
line  ads  will  get  under  way  Sept. 
23.  Other  papers  will  be  added  to 
Eastern’s  schedule. 


Inadequacy  of  Highways 
Theme  of  Goodyear  Ads 

Inadequacy  of  U.  S.  highways 
is  the  theme  of  an  institutional 

campaign  (via  Kudner  Agency,  Warwick  &  Legler 
Inc.)  launched  last  week  by  The  Campaign 

Go^year  Tire  &  Rubier  Co.,  Inc.,  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  has 

accepted  the  invitation  of  Brand 
or,  ro  Names  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  con- 


magazines,  and  trade  papers. 

The  initial  ad  set  the  theme  for 
the  series  with  a  statement  by  Paul 
W.  Litchfield,  Goodyear  chairman, 
paign  (via  Joseph  Katz  Co.)  which  calling  attention  to  the  vital  part 
will  run  this  month  through  No-  played  by  U.  S.  highways  in  both 
vember  to  celebrate  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary.  Page  ads  will  be  used 


defense  and  general  progress. 


in  national  magazines  starting  in 
October.  In  October  and  No¬ 
vember  600  to  1,000-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  be  placed  in  all 
Lackawanna  on-line  cities. 

The  schedule  includes  37  dailies 
and  43  weeklies.  Radio  spots  and 
trade  papers  also  will  be  used. 

Thor  to  Use  Color 
Ad  to  Unveil  Washer 

Thor  Corp.,  Chicago,  this  week 
announced  its  new  automatic 


tribute  its  services  in  creating  a 
new  series  of  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  advertisements  for  late  fall 
release,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Henry  E.  Abt,  BNF 
president.  Media  will  be  invited 
to  pool  space  and  time  for  the 
promotion. 

How  the  consumer  “bosses” 
brand  industry  is  the  dominant 


Inter  Woven  Alerts 
Admanagers  to  Kits 

Advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.  S.  can  theme  of  the  ads  now  in  prepara- 
pick  up  extra  linage  by  following  tion.  The  ads  will  stress  how 
up  on  special  kits  of  newspaper  freedom  of  choice  by  consumers, 
mats  and  radio  spots  just  released  and  brand  competition,  stimulate 
to  dealers  of  Inter  Woven  Stocking  product  improvement;  how  ad- 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  ac-  vertising,  by  creating  larger  de- 
cording  to  admanager  I.eonard  L.  mands,  makes  possible  low-cost 
Schulz.  production  and  better  values;  and 

Interwoven  (E&P,  May  26,  page  how  steady  demand  for  known 
16)  is  offering  a  Regimental  Stripe  advertised  brands  means  steady 
washer  will  first  go  on  sale  in  the  promotion  in  matching  socks  and  employment  and  higher  standards 
Chicago  area  Sept.  24  (E&P,  Sept,  ties  and.  says  Mr.  Schulz,  “Strong  of  living. 

1,  page  51).  First  public  an-  dealer  support  is  evident  from  the  According  to  Mr.  Abt,  it  is  ex- 
nouncement  of  the  machine  will  number  of  orders  already  placed  pected  that  the  total  value  of 
be  in  a  four-color,  page  ad  in  the  for  merchandise.”  He  added  that  space  and  time  contributed  by 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  on  Sept,  a  promotional  folder  on  Regi-  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
23.  A  second  ad  on  the  new  mental  Stripes  reached  all  Inter-  car  card  advertising  industries  will 
washer  will  be  a  black  and  white  woven  dealers  this  week  and  reach  $14,000,000. 
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MAINE  —  Bangor  Daily  Nawy 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barra  Timas  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur- 
lirrgton  Fraa  Prass  (M). 
MASSACHUSEHS  —  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Record  t 
American  (MSE).  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  (S).  Brockton 
Enterprise  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E), 
Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill 
Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (MSE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  (S),  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E)  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gazette  (E).  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  (MAE),  Worcester  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E).  Manches¬ 
ter  Union  Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News 
(M.EtS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  West  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuzet,  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E),  Providence  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providence  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E).  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (Mt 
E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E).  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hai^ord  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (MB 
E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (EBS|, 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MBE), 
Torring^ton  Register  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE),  Watarbury  Republican 
(MAS). 


Winning  Combination 

Whether  it's  soap  flakes  or  corn  flakes,  shaving  lotion  or  drinking 
potion,  New  England  merchants  know  how  to  push  a  product. 
Especially  a  brand-name  product. 

All  over  New  England,  newspaper  ads  like  the  one  above  are  re¬ 
peated  day  after  day.  The  New  England  retailer  realizes  he  is 
ahead  of  the  game  by  featuring  nationally  advertised  products  in 
his  local  New  England  newspapers. 

Consistent  newspaper  advertising  by  manufacturer  and  retailer 
is  the  natural  double  play  ...  a  combination  that  accelerates 
movement  of  goods  from  manufacturer  to  consumer. 

Get  acquainted  with  these  powerful,  well-read,  well-liked  New 
England  newspapers.  They're  your  finest  salesmen-in-print. 


Seil  New  Etugland  with  Newnpapers 
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The  Hess  Formula 

continued  front  page  16 


depression  with  sales  poking  along 
at  $1,000,000  a  year  gross  and 
when  stock  accumulated  and  in¬ 
ventory  was  running  high. 

His  first  act  on  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  throw  out  old 
stock  found  on  sagging  shelves — 
some  of  which  had  been  at  Hess 
Bros,  since  it  was  founded  in  1897 
by  his  father  and  uncle. 

Then  he  instituted  a  new 
method  in  department  store  sales. 
Each  month  stock  was  inventoried 
and  all  slow-moving  items  were 
advertised  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  This  practice  paid  off  and 
today  Hess  Bros.’  monthly  “clean¬ 
ups”  are  an  institution  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  housewives.  What's  more, 
the  system  gives  the  store  a  yearly 
stock  turnover  of  6.8  times  as 
against  other  stores'  four  stock 
turns  a  year. 

Club  Plan 

One  of  the  greatest  successes 
among  Hess-born  ideas  was  the 
Hess  Club  Plan  to  sell  goods  on 
easy  terms.  While  this  idea  wasn’t 
entirely  original,  Mr.  Hess  bally- 
hooed  it  on  a  grand  scale  and 
first  applied  it  to  selling  silver¬ 
ware. 

The  first  club  plan  broke  in 
March  of  1949;  offered  patterns 
of  three  top  sterling  manufacturers 
at  33c  a  week  per  place  setting 
and  no  down  payment.  Sales 
boomed.  Last  year,  Hess  Bros, 
introduced  its  silver  club  plan  into 
Philadelphia  with  a  page  ad  in 
the  Inquirer;  grabbed  off  $30,000 
in  mail  and  phone  orders  and  store 
customers  in  one  week. 

Today  Hess  offers  the  largest 
number  of  silver  patterns  of  any 
U.  S.  department  store  and  has 
followed  up  its  sterling  silver  suc¬ 
cess  with  full  page  china  ads  on 
the  same  club  plan,  and  has  since 
applied  it  to  several  other  lines. 
And  where  it  once  plugged  the 
plan  with  a  single  page  a  month, 
it  now  uses  a  page  each  Sunday 
plus  three  small  insertions  weekly. 

Fashion  Caravan 

Another  innovation  is  the  Hess 
Fashion  Caravan.  This  consists  of 
a  mobile  unit  visiting  farms  and 
factories  displaying  the  latest 
women’s  fashions  stocked  by  Hess. 
Since  it’s  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills,  reasons  Mr.  Hess,  he  ought 
to  know  something  about  style 
and  price. 

To  encourage  manufacturers  to 
produce  merchandise  which  can 
be  used  in  more  ways  than  one, 
Hess  recently  established  eight  an¬ 
nual  utilitarian  awards  in  the  fields 
of  women’s  apparel,  men’s  wear, 
sportswear,  home  appliances, 
home  furnishings,  children’s  wear, 
fabrics  and  shoes  for  products  that 
are  not  only  practical,  but  which 
serve  more  than  one  purpose. 

Mr.  Hess  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  importance  of  the  “little 
things”  in  doing  business  and 
makes  constant  use  of  them  in 
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building  sales  on  the  basis  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  For  example,  the 
store  gives  free  candy  to  children 
getting  hair  cuts  and  sends  along 
some  small  remembrance  on  their 
birthday.  It  is  these  and  other 
big  -  city  store  accommodations, 
with  a  small  town  attitude,  that 
has  made  Hess  Bros,  the  store 
magnet  that  pulls  customers  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

On  OPS  Committee  I 

I 

The  department  store  executive  | 
is  welt  thought  of  in  his  field.  A  ' 
few  weeks  ago  he  was  appointed  j 
by  Price  Administrator  Michael  1 
V.  Di  Salle  to  the  Retail  Industry  ' 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization. 

Latest  Idea  I 

This  week  Mr.  Hess  broached  a  ' 
novel  idea  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  “I’d  like  to  see  publishers  en-  ^ 
courage  their  staffs  to  make  a  tour 
of  their  local  department  store.” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“.\fter  all,  in  most  cities  and  towns 
the  local  emporium  represents  the  ! 
newspaper’s  chief  source  of  reve- 1 
nue.  The  paper’s  staff  should  j 
therefore  be  familiar  with  the ' 
store’s  operation  and  problems.  | 
“Sometimes  a  reporter  kicks  be- . 
cause  his  story  has  been  cut  to 
make  room  for  an  ad  that  results  ! 
in  bringing  in  revenue  to  his  paper. ! 
He  shouldn’t  feel  that  way.  1 1 
think  a  behind-the-scenes  tour  of  i 
his  local  department  store  would  1 
soon  put  him  straight.”  I 

And  Mr.  Hess  is  quick  to  admit  | 
that  such  an  idea  would  work 
both  ways;  that  department  store  j 
personnel  would  do  well  to  famil-  i 
iarize  itself  with  the  problems  and 
operations  of  their  local  news- 1 
paper.  ' 

■ 

Study  oi  Carpet  Selling ! 
Shows  Ads  Pay  Off 

The  average  store  last  year 
spent  slightly  less  percentagewise  i 
on  floor  covering  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  than  in  1949  but  top 
volume  -  increase  stores  average 
higher  newspaper  expenditures. 

That’s  one  of  the  findings  of 
the  second  in  a  series  of  continu¬ 
ing  studies  of  successful  Soft  Floor 
Covering  Operations  conducted  by 
.\mos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  The 
Carpet  Institute.  New  York  City. 

Stores  with  better-than-average 
floor  covering  volume  increases 
reported  higher  newspaper  space 
expenditures  than  stores  with 
poorer  volume  performance.  How¬ 
ever,  a  comparison  of  newspaper 
space  costs  for  1950  and  1949,  as 
a  percent  of  retail  sales,  showed  a 
slight  drop  for  all  types  of  stores 
surveyed. 

■ 

Wichita  Adman  Dies 

Wichita,  Kan. — H.  Wilson  Al¬ 
len,  71,  former  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Eagle,  died  Sept.  14. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Wichita 
for  26  years,  coming  from  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  He  also  was  associated 
with  a  Wichita  radio  station  as 
advertising  director. 


A  HOME  PORT  FOR  THE 
PACIFIC  FLEET  IS 
JUST  ONE  REASON  WHY 


In  less  than  a  year  eniplotnient  at  the  Navy  Shipyard  has  soared  to 
5,655  skilled  civilians  alone  .  .  .  within  a  few  months  it  will  be  7,000. 

Your  advertising  in  the  PRESS-TELEGRAM  goes  to  over  2  out  of  .3 
Long  Beach  families.  No  other  medium  can  give  your  message  such 
coverage. 


IN  LONC  tCACH.  CALIFORNIA 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC 


National 

Representatives: 

Cresmer  A 
Woodward,  Inc. 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats  •  Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated* 
Non-Buckling  Impressions  •  Produces  Better 
Printing  Plates  •  Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect  • 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment  • 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

**IdeaV*  in  Efficiency  and  Ea»e  of  Operation 
Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 
L.13  IMMfDIATE  DlUVIRY  •  SIND  KM  lOOnn 


You  have  only  21  days  to  get  your 
ad  in  The  1952  Market  Guide 

"The  new  MARKET  GUIDE  will  hit  the  bull's-eye  in  every 
respect  and  will  make  for  greater  accuracy  in  breaking 
down  sales,  market  by  market," 

says  Norman  Tveter, 

V.P.  Markets  &  Med'a, 

Erwin,  Wasoy  &  Co. 

space  buyers  because  there's  really  nothing  else 
like  it  in  the  field.  Check  below  and  you'll  see 
why  they  use  it  all  year  long. 

Your  job  is  to  sell  these  men.  Your  most  infallible 
way  is  by  using  dominant  space  in  the  MARKET 
GUIDE.  Order  your  space  today. 


You've  got  to  hurry  if  you  want  to  take  advantage 
of  I952's  biggest  buy  for  newspaper  promotion. 
You've  only  21  days  left  before  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  closes — October  15th. 

The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  indispensable — to  you 
and  to  the  men  you  have  to  sell — because  it  was 
made  to  order  for  both  of  you.  It's  invaluable  to 


The  new  MARKET  GUIDE,  published  in  November,  will  be  more 
accurately  tailored  for  your  needs  than  any  previous  issue.  It  will 
contain  the  absolutely  new,  exclusive  State  Economic  Area  maps 
and  data.  For  the  first  time,  newspapers  now  have  a  real  adver- 
tisin9  opportunity  to  match  their  circulation  coverage  in  any  of 
the  443  Economic  Areas,  with  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  any 
areas  in  which  the  newspaper  has  social  and  business  influence. 


HERE'S  HOW  LEADING  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES  TELL 
US  THEY  USE  THE  MARKET  GUIDE 


To  Select  Market  for 
Test  Campaigns 

To  Determine  New  Locations 
for  Retail  Stores 

To  Select  Markets 
by  Population 

To  Check  Buying  Power 
of  Various  Markets 


To  Determine  Characteristics 
of  Major  Markets 
To  Estimate  Number 
of  Wage  Earners 
To  Determine  Factory 
Locations 

For  a  Rapid  Look-see 
at  a  Market 
For  Retail  Salas  Volume 


Rates:  Page,  $395;  half-page,  $225;  one-third  page,  $167; 
quarter-page,  $125;  eighth-page,  $85. 
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Authenticity  Is  Keynote 
In  *Prince  Valiant*  Strip 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

“In  my  strip,”  says  Hal  Foster, 
"if  it  is  time  for  a  woman  to  have 
a  baby — she  has  a  baby.” 

And  so,  when 
Prince  Vailant, 

Knight  of  King 
Arthur’s  Round 
Table  returns  to 
his  home  in  the 
mythical  Euro¬ 
pean  kingdom  of 
Thule  next 
month,  he  will 
find  that  he  has 
become  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  twins—  Foster 
an  unusual  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  hero  of  an  adven¬ 
ture  strip. 

Mr.  Foster — and  his  editors  at 
l^NG  Features  Syndic.ate — think 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the 
twins,  scheduled  for  Sunday,  Oct. 
21,  will  cause  quite  a  stir,  for  the 
Prince  has  been  away  from  home 
and  from  his  wife.  Princess  Aleta, 
for  over  a  year.  “Prince  Valiant” 
readers  have  a  way  of  noticing 
details  like  that.  It  won’t  be  re¬ 
vealed  until  the  following  week 
that  the  twins  are  four  months 
old. 

Domestic  Scenes  Important 

Domestic  scenes  have  played  an 
important  part  in  Mr.  Foster’s 
strip  since  Prince  Valiant  was  mar¬ 
ried  back  in  1946.  Each  adventure 
sequence  is  usually  followed  by  a 
domestic  interlude  with  Princess 
•Aleta  and  their  son.  Prince  Arn, 
now  three  years  old. 

“When  the  readers  and  1  get 


tired  of  home  life,”  the  artist 
says,  “I  send  Prince  Valiant  back 
to  war,  and  vice  versa.” 

The  family  sequences,  Mr. 
Foster  explains,  provide  a  wel¬ 
come  contrast  with  his  hero’s  usual 
adventures  in  the  world  of  early 
English  knighthood. 

“In  most  adventure  strips,”  he 
points  out,  “an  unmarried  man 
courts  an  unmarried  girl  year  after 
year.  They’re  passionately  in  love 
with  each  other,  galavant  all  over 
the  country  together  without  a 
chaperone,  but  never  get  married. 
It’s  positively  indecent.” 

Readers  Often  Write 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Foster 
killed  off  the  Maid  llene.  Prince 
Valiant’s  first  love.  Readers,  espe¬ 
cially  high  school  girls,  com¬ 
plained  for  months.  “Prince  Vali¬ 
ant”  fans  also  object  whenever 
they  feel  some  detail  in  the  strip 
does  not  properly  belong  in  fifth- 
century  England. 

“I  have  a  feeling,”  Mr.  Foster 
says,  “that  many  of  my  readers 
are  scholars  with  nothing  to  do 
but  pore  over  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  on  medieval  times.”  But  the 
the  artist,  no  mean  authority  him¬ 
self,  can  usually  come  back  and 
prove  that  he  was  right  in  the  first 
place.  A  stickler  for  authenticity, 
he  does  extensive  research  in 
medieval  lore,  and  gets  many  plot 
ideas  from  the  reference  works  he 
owns.  He  worked  on  “Prince  Vali¬ 
ant”  for  two  years  before  turning 
out  the  first  Sunday  page  in  1936. 

“I  never  go  beyond  the  limits 


IVo  111011  at  shower 

For  a  bride  to  he ...  although  it  is  perfectly 
^  appropriate  and  correct  to  ask  masculine 

id  guests  to  join  the  girls  after  the  gifts  have  been 
opened  . . .  adding  to  the  evening’s  fun.  and 
making  a  general  party .. . 

The  Correet 

By  Elinor  Ames  puts  })eoj)le  at  ease,  tells  ^llPh 

the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time  and 

place  ...  is  informally  illustrated  with  iIhI 

photographs,  a  manual  of  manners  for  j|t 

millions.  Miss  Ames  was  educated  in  New  York.  .1^^ 

the  Academie  de  Notre  Dame,  and  Columbia... 

teaches,  lectures,  and  writes  on  social  poise  .  .  . 

produces  a  column  productive  of  readers!  For 

proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager. .  . 

Chicago  Trihunc-NcMC  York  Newn 

A>(r«  Bullttina,  York 
^gnUKCaiC  Trtbunv  Toirora,  Chlraao 


of  physical  possibility,”  he  says 
proudly.  Some  years  ago  when 
Prince  Valiant  had  an  adventure 
sequence  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  Mr.  Foster  checked  tides  and 
channels,  icelines  and  boat  con¬ 
struction  to  choose  a  proper  route 
for  an  Atlantic  crossing  in  450 
A.D. 

Characters  Grow  Older 

Mr.  Foster’s  characters  grow 
older  in  the  strip.  Prince  Valiant 
was  the  six-year  old  son  of  the 
deposed  king  of  Thule  when  the 
strip  began.  Now  he  is  23  and  a 
full-fledged  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  companion  of  Sir  Lancelot 
and  Sir  Gawain.  Mr.  Foster  has  a 
general  outline  of  the  plot  for  the 
rest  of  Prince  Valiant’s  life.  Ulti¬ 
mately  Val  will  become  king,  and 
the  wars  and  adventures  will  fall 
to  his  son.  Prince  Arn. 

(A  scries  of  Prince  Valiant’s 
adventures  will  be  published  in 
book  form  Oct.  25  by  Hastings 
House.  Price  will  be  $2.75.) 

Harold  R.  Foster  has  had  his 
own  share  of  adventures.  Born  in 
Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1892,  he 
was  maneuvering  a  30-foot  boat 
in  the  dangerous  waters  off 
Halifax  at  the  age  of  ten.  At  14 
he  was  prospecting  for  gold  and 
trapping  fur-bearing  animals  in 
the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia.  Later 
he  learned  to  box  and  had  a  few 
professional  fights. 

With  that  sort  of  background 
he  wasn’t  too  happy  at  school.  He 
remembers  that  he  drew  the  high¬ 
est  praise  for  his  scholastic  ability 
when  a  teacher  told  his  mother: 
“He  isn’t  exactly  stupid,  but.  .  .  .” 

Ducks  Come  First 

At  18  Hal  Foster  left  school  to 
enter  the  world  of  business,  but 
his  first  job  didn’t  last  too  long. 
He  returned  from  a  week  of  duck 
hunting  to  be  confronted  by  an 
irate  boss  who  said:  “You  seem 
to  think  duck  hunting  is  more 
important  than  business!”  Hal 
thought  about  it.  “Well,  isn’t?” 
he  said.  He  still  thinks  it  is. 

He  then  turned  to  commercial 
art,  and  got  a  job  illustrating  mail 
order  catalogues.  Later  he  free¬ 
lanced,  and  about  this  time  met 
a  “neat  blonde,”  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  made  his  “secretary, 
housewife,  treasurer,  pet,  business 
manager,  companion  in  crime  and 
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at  times  even  hunting  dog.”  Today 
they  have  two  married  sons  and 
five  grandchildren. 

During  World  War  I  he  returned 
to  gold  prospecting,  and  also 
worked  as  a  guide  in  Canada’s 
North  and  West.  It  wasn’t  until 
1921  that  Mr.  Foster  decided  to 
make  art  his  life’s  work.  He  bi¬ 
cycled  1,000  miles  to  Chicago  to 
enroll  at  the  Art  .Institute,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Academy.  Later  he  worked  as  an 
advertising  illustrator. 

In  1931  the  depression  forced 
him,  against  his  will,  to  accept 
an  offer  to  do  a  comic  strip,  and 
he  started  drawing  “Tarzan  and 
the  Apes.”  He  looked  down  his 
nose  at  the  comics  in  those  days. 
“But  I  sold  my  soul  to  the  funny 
papers,”  he  says,  “and  it  paid." 
In  1936  he  started  “Prince  Vali¬ 
ant”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Mriling  Most  Important 

At  his  home  in  Redding,  Conn., 
Mr.  Foster  puts  in  about  52  hours 
a  week  drawing  the  fine  details 
of  his  Sunday  feature.  “Prince 
Valiant”  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  artistic  comic  strips,  but 
Mr.  Foster  places  great  emphasis 
on  the  writing  end  of  his  work. 

“In  10  or  15  years,”  he  says, 
“the  writer  will  be  considered 
much  more  important  than  the  il¬ 
lustrator.  We  have  a  great  deal  jf 
poor  writing  in  our  comic  strips 
today.  Most  adventure  strips  main¬ 
tain  a  plane  of  frenzied  action, 
and  never  give  the  reader  any  at¬ 
mosphere.  We  never  see  the  hero 
eat  or  sleep.  I  believe  the  ultimate 
trend  will  be  toward  much  more 
realism.” 

12  How-to-Reduce  Columns 
From  CT-NYN  Syndicate 

A  series  of  12  special  articles 
on  figure  improvement  is  being 
offered  by  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  for  first 
release  Oct.  8. 

Authors  of  the  series  are  An¬ 
toinette  Donnelly,  beauty  column¬ 
ist,.  and  Mary  Jane  More,  social 
worker  and  medical  researcher. 
The  articles  will  approach  the 
problem  of  weight  reducing  from 
the  theory  that  over-eating  is  often 
the  result  of  psychological  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  series  will  be  distributed  as 
part  of  Miss  Donnelly’s  regular 
beauty  feature,  but  is  also  avail¬ 
able  separately  to  non-subscribing 
newspapers. 

Mirror  Syndicate  Offers 
’Otto  the  Octopussy' 

Latest  addition  to  the  n«* 
group  of  space-saving  comic  strips 
is  “Otto  the  Octopussy”,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mirror  En¬ 
terprises  Syndicate,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Scheduled  for  release  Noy. 
5,  the  new  strip  is  available  in 
three-column  by  IVi  inch  size  as 
well  as  in  the  standard  four-col¬ 
umn  width. 

“Otto  the  Octopussy”  is  an  un- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Little  Logic  Is  Seen 
In  Liquor  Ad  Curbs 

Questions  concerning  public  sen-  of  public  opinion  directly  on  this 
timent  about  liquor  advertising  subject.” 

and  its  effect  on  consumption.  He  pointed  out  that  while  dry 
along  with  monopoly  state  rcstric-  sentiment  had  receded  over  the 
tions  on  such  advertising  were  years,  most  ad  laws,  promulgated 
raised  this  week  by  W.  W.  Wach-  17  years  ago,  did  not  reflect  the 
tel,  president  of  Calvert  Distillers  improved  condition  of  public  senti- 
Corp.  He  spoke  at  the  14th  annual  ment.  On  the  theory  that  sleep- 
convention  of  the  National  Al-  ing  dogs  should  be  let  lie,  basic 
coholic  Beverage  Control  Associa-  changes  in  advertising  rules  have 


tion  in  Seattle,  Wash. 


been  few  and,  if  anything,  “the 


Mr.  Wachtel’s  views  should  lid  has  been  squeezed  down  more 
prove  interesting  to  admanagers  tightly  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
of  newspapers.  In  1946,  newspa-  dustry  to  advertise.” 
per  and  magazine  liquor  advertis-  Refuting  the  charge  that  liquor 
ing  expenditures  totaled  $29,900,-  advertising  increases  consumption 
000.  In  1950  expenditures  in  these  and  that  restrictions  on  copy  were 
two  media  hit  $46,116,000.  In  the  necessary,  the  distillery  president 
same  year  newspaper  expenditures  said  that  comparing  1944  with 
in  monopoly  states  for  whiskey  1950  there  was  an  increase  of 


copy  alone  topped  $8,000,000. 
This,  according  to  Calvert’s 


86.7%  in  advertising  expenditures 
but  consumption  remained  station- 


chief  executive,  was  the  largest  ^ry.  Comparing  1946  with  1950, 
total  since  repeal.  “But  strict  ad-  he  added,  there  was  an  increase  of 
vertising  regulations  tend  to  hold  54.2%  in  advertising  expenditures, 
down  the  volume  of  expenditures  while  consumption  dipped  23.6%. 
since  the  propuartion  of  advertising  Asks  for  Action 

expenditure  is  considerably  less  in  Mr.  Wachtel  concluded  his  re- 


since  the  propuartion  of  advertising  Asks  lor  Action 

expenditure  is  considerably  less  in  Mr.  Wachtel  concluded  his  re- 
monopoly  states  than  in  open  marks  by  noting  that  last  June, 
states.”  seven  monopoly  states  went  on 

Industry  Defended  Curbs  record  suggesting  a  study  of  liquor 
Mr.  Wachtel  told  his  listeners  i^li^^^^ising  laws  and  regulations. 


that  he  had  come  to  the  conclu-  u  • 

sion  that  there  is  “very  little  logic”  8°®^*  beginnii 
in  the  present  pattern  of  Federal 
and  state  liquor  advertising  rules  ®  , 


“This  might  be,”  he  asserted,  “a 
good  beginning  toward  getting 


He  said  the  resolution  adopted 


and  regulations.  “Yet.”  he  de-  ^  /"f ‘*"8 

dared,  “we  have  sat  back  com-  ^^at  there  is  today  a 

placently  over  the  years  and  not  variance  ,,  diversity  and 

only  tolerated  the  present  crazy  uniformity  of  advertising 


only  tolerated  the  present  crazy 
quilt  condition  of  advertising  re¬ 


regulations.  In  order  to  properly 


strictions  but  have  even  defended  a  sound  basis  for 


He  said  the  curbs  have  been  de¬ 
fended  on  two  grounds: 


possible  modification  of  existing 
laws,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
NABCA  that  a  study  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Alcoholic  Control  Act  and 


( 1 )  That  the  monopoly  systern  ^^1^5  relating  to 

was  conceived  in  prohibition  and  advertising  be  made. 

kept  in  the  wet  column  only  by  “Action  to  bring  the  advertising 
virtue  of  Its  more  austere  control  situation  up  to  date  is  long  past 
aws,  that  dry  sentiment  is  higher  Wachtel  charged.  “Mak- 

in  the  monopoly  states  and,  there-  jpg  p  study  should  get  the 

ore.  public  opinion  favors  strict  from  which  we  may  get  some 

cur  s  on  liquor  advertising.  answers  we  need.” 

(2)  That  liquor  advertising  in-  ■ 

creases  consumption.  Therefore  it  S^OW  Edition 

IS  suppose J,  restrictions  on  the  ,  ...  -n.  • 

quality  of  advertising  copy  will  ,  ^ 

regulate  the  flow  of  bPand  demand  P|'W>shed  a  16-pagc  Mis- 


that  each  ad  will  generate.  ‘PP*. 

.  18.  Advertising  Director  Alan  O, 

II  y  Two  Surveys  Made  Nicholas  said  it  contained  21,658 

In  answer  to  the  first  point  Mr.  lines  of  kK'al  advertising. 

Wachtel  said  that  only  two  sur-  □ 

2'  ol!*  In  75  Newspapers 

gon,  on  whether  in  states  where  „  r-  11  1  •  tc 

the  wet  sentiment  was  below  the  Chicago— Full-page  ads  in  75 

national  average  the  public  also  newspapers  in  71  cities  were  used 
wanted  strict  advertising  curbs.  All  ^  u  ' 

other  defenses  of  ad  curbs,  he  About  America  s 

asserted,  presupposed  that  the  ex-  ^“PP'y  "  , 

■stence  of  dry  sentiment  indicated  schedule  cost  $200,000. 

also  the  existence  of  anti-liquor  _  _ 

advertising  sentiment.  To  Australia 

“The  fact  of  the  matter,”  he  John  F.  E.  Coope,  advertising 


ihe  fact  of  the  matter,”  he  John  F.  E.  Coope,  advertising 
said,  “is  that  wc  do  not  know,  and  director  for  the  London  Daily 
we  have  no  real  proof,  what  the  Mirror,  passed  through  New  York 
public  thinks  about  liquor  adver-  this  week  on  his  way  to  Australia 
tising,  unless  we  make  a  survey  on  a  business  trip. 
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dersea  strip,  described  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  as  “the  world’s  best  fish 
story”.  Otto,  the  hero,  is  half¬ 
octopus,  half-cat,  with  eight  legs 
and  nine  lives,  and  the  strip  tells 
of  his  comic  underwater  adven¬ 
tures  with  an  all-fish  cast.  Other 
characters  include  Moby  Tom,  a 
baby  whale  with  two  spouts,  one 
for  hot  water  and  one  for  cold, 
and  Porgy  and  Bass,  a  pair  of 
lovers. 

The  strip  has  been  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
is  the  brainchild  of  George  Gans- 
worth,  editorial  and  commercial 
artist,  and  Herb  Valen,  gag  writer 
and  humorist  with  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

KFS  Announces  'Rudolph' 
Christmas  Comic  Strip 

With  only  78  shopping  days  left 
till  Christmas,  syndicates  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  wraps  off  holi¬ 
day  season  features.  First  to  come 
along  is  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Rudolph  the  Rednosed 
Reindeer”,  which  will  start  Nov. 
19  and  run  through  Christmas 
Eve. 

The  strip  will  receive  natural 
publicity  from  the  hit  Christmas 
song  by  Robert  L.  May  on  which 
it  is  based.  A  recent  poll  in  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Magazine  listed  the 
tune  as  the  third  most  popular 
Christmas  song  in  1950 — second 
to  “Holy  Night”  and  “White 
Christmas” — and  among  the  ten 
most  popular  all-time  song  hits 
o^  any  kind.  Mr.  Mays  permits 
radio  performances  of  the  song 
only  during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  syndicate  expects  to  revive 
“Rudolph”  annually  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  feature.  The  strip  will  be 
drawn  by  Rube  Grossman,  former 
book  and  magazine  cartoonist  and 
movie  animator,  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  four  and  five-column  size. 

Fred  Neher  Goes  West; 

Sells  Studio-Barn 

Cartoonist  Fred  Neher,  creator 
of  “Life’s  Like  That!”  for  Con¬ 
solidated  News  Features,  Inc., 
recently  sold  his  house  in  Silver- 
mine,  Conn.,  packed  the  wife  and 
two  sons  into  the  family  car,  and 
headed  West  to  settle  in  Colorado. 
Sale  of  the  homestead  meant  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  reconditioned  barn 
where  Mr.  Neher  was  wont  to  do 
his  drawing  “in  the  raw” — wearing 
shoes  and  socks  but  little  else. 

That  sort  of  costume — or  lack 
of  same — had  its  disadvantages, 
especially  when  prospective  buyers 
started  dropping  in  to  look  over 
the  property,  Mr.  Neher  told  Col¬ 
umnist  Ralph  Vines  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News.  One  day  the 
cartoonist  heard  the  footsteps  of 
unannounced  visitors  approaching 
his  studio’s  door. 

“I  got  a  foot  through  one  leg 
of  my  pants,”  Mr.  Neher  told  the 
columnist,  “but  the  non-skid  crepe 


Fred  Neher 

/ 

sole  jammed  up.  I  hopped  around, 
kicking  and  shoving,  but  I  couldn’t 
get  the  shoe  through.” 

When  the  visitors  entered  the 
barn,  they  saw  nothing,  but  heard 
muffled  cries  coming  from  a  closet. 
When  t  h  e  cartoonist  finally 
emerged,  he  told  them  he  had 
been  looking  for  something. 

“It  was  all  right,”  he  explained 
to  Mr.  Vines,  “because,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  public  thinks  artists 
are  eccentric,  anyway.” 

Mr.  Vines  commented;  “All  the 
people  he  draws  are  fully  clothed, 
but  not  necessarily  in  their  right 
minds.” 

■ 

Features  and  Probing 
Taught  in  Guild  Class 

Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  has  opened  its 
second  “semester”  of  classes  in 
journalism  with  two  six-weeks’ 
courses  in  Investigative  Reporting 
and  Feature  Writing. 

These  two  subjects  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  vote  of  those  who 
attended  Part  I  of  the  Guild  In¬ 
stitute.  Forrest  Allen,  Cleveland 
Press,  will  be  instructor  in  the 
course  in  Investigative  Reporting. 

The  course  in  Feature  Writing 
is  conducted  by  Peter  Bellamy, 
Cleveland  News. 

Individual  classes  will  last  for 
two  hours  and  managements  of 
Press,  News  and  Plain  Dealer  have 
all  promised  to  provide  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  time-off  to  attend. 

■ 

Burt  Thomas,  Noted 
Cartoonist,  Retires 

Detroit — Burt  Thomas,  creator 
of  Mr.  Straphanger,  has  retired. 
His  present  address  is  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.,  where  he  has  ideas 
(jokingly)  of  becoming  a  beach¬ 
comber. 

For  48  years,  Mr.  Thomas  drew 
pictures  for  the  Detroit  News.  For 
more  than  a  score  of  years  he  was 
one  of  the  nation’s  celebrated  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  whose  work  was 
syndicated  to  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Not  Kenneth  Marvin  of  Iowa 
State  College  but  Burton  W.  Mar¬ 
vin  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Information 
was  elected  vicepresident  of 
AASDJ  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  convention  Aug.  28  (E&P, 
Sept.  1,  page  10). 
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tion  of  abbreviations  in  classified 
ads. 

.4iito  Inspection  Linage 

Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  discussed  a  cooperative 
campaign  which  the  Inquirer  ini¬ 
tiated  with  the  State  Automobile 
Inspection. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  stations  which 
made  the  inspection  were  sold  on 
the  idea  of  bi-yearly  advertising 
campaigns,  which  would  help 
readers  avoid  the  last-minute  rush. 
The  stations  had  not  previously 
advertised  this  service. 

“On  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
I  very  definitely  urge  you  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  similar  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Hopkins  said. 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  said 
classified  advertising  employes  are 
underpaid. 

Says  Staffs  Underpaid 

He  said  this  was  a  drawback  to 
the  recruitment  of  workers  as  well 
as  educational  programs.  He  re¬ 
vealed,  however,  that  Northwest¬ 
ern  is  sponsoring  a  special  course 
on  classified  and  he  urged  the 
CAMS  to  send  in  more  literature 
and  background  material  on  the 
subject. 

Edward  J.  Dorgan,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  said  too  many  classified  ads 
are  written  in  haste  and  he  warned 
against  monotony  on  the  classified 
pages.  He  said  this  was  especially 
true  on  real  estate  pages. 

“As  Joe  Public  looks  at  those 
ads,”  he  said,  “they  are  as  alike 
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as  peas,  and  yet,  from  my  point 
of  view,  if  they  would  only  put 
the  little  thing  in  there,  of  four  or 
five  lines,  to  attract  attention  they 
would  be  much  more  effective. 

“Make  your  ads  simple  and  hu¬ 
man,  and  try  to  put  something  in 
them  that  will  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  That  is  the 
formula.” 

Don  Rayburn,  Stroudsburg  Rec¬ 
ord,  said  even  a  single-man  classi¬ 
fied  ad  department  can  be  effective 
with  consistent  promotion.  He 
added  that  a  survey  by  his  paper 
revealed  that  classified  advertising 
had  a  readership  of  93%. 

John  W.  Duff,  Uniontown  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  displayed  rate 
cards  in  blotter  form. 

Vergie  Cooper,  Birtler  Eagle, 
presented  a  “growth  report,” 
showing  a  four-year  increase  from 
two  to  four  pages  of  classified. 

She  also  exhibited  the  largest 
classified  ad  at  the  clinic — a  full 
page — ^announcing  the  opening  of 
a  new  company  in  Butler.  Miss 
Cooper  uses  classified  display  for 
all  business  opening  announce¬ 
ments. 
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14)  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Serving 
on  this  committee  are: 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA;  Stuart  M.  Cham¬ 
bers,  vicepresident  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  chairman  of 
the  plans  committee.  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  John  W.  Moffett, 
vicechairman  of  the  plans  commit¬ 
tee,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  publisher,  Woon- 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Herbert  W, 
Moloney,  president,  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt;  Lx)uis  E.  Heindel, 
president,  NAEA;  Lee  A.  Ward, 
president,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives;  and 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  president. 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  The  campaign  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bureau, 
the  NAEA,  the  AANP  and  the 
NNPA,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee. 

Dailies  Face  Battle 

As  explained  by  Maj.  Gen.  .Ad¬ 
ler,  newspapers  face  one  of  the 
hardest  battles  they  have  ever 
faced  on  the  advertising  front. 
“We  have  done  well,”  he  said,  “to 
capture  the  major  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  budget  in  recent 
years,  but  we  will  have  to  increase 
our  efforts  if  we  are  to  hold  it 
in  the  future.” 

The  general  pointed  to  the  “tre¬ 
mendous”  economic  pressures  on 
the  manufaceurer’s  ad  budget — 
taxes,  labor,  material  costs,  etc. 
“Even  greater,”  he  warned,  “are 
the  pressures  from  competitive 
media.” 

“The  big  magazines,  network 


and  spot  radio  are  putting  more 
and  more  weight  behind  their 
drives  for  the  advertising  dollar. 
Television  will  be  cutting  deeper, 
and  is  bound  increasingly  to  af¬ 
fect  our  share  (newspapers)  of  the 
dollar. 

“In  such  a  situation,”  the  gen¬ 
eral  continued,  “the  weaknesses 
we  have  been  careless  about  in 
the  past  can  become  ruinous  if  we 
do  not  correct  them  now.  We 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  large 
turnover  in  national  accounts 
(40%  to  45%  from  year  to  year), 
to  the  inadequate  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  (fewer  than  5,000  lines 
per  year  by  82.5%  of  our  ac¬ 
counts),  and  to  the  sad  frequency 
record  of  most  of  our  national 
advertisers  (fewer  than  seven  ads 
a  year  on  the  average).” 

A  Greater  Weakness 

As  viewed  by  Gen.  Adler,  an 
even  greater  weakness — and  the 
spot  where  dailies  are  most  likely 
to  lose  ground  to  other  media — 
has  been  a  failure  to  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  to  influential  busi¬ 
ness  people  within  a  paper’s  own 
local  area.  “Time  and  again,”  he 
asserted,  “newspapers  have  lost 
out  to  other  media  in  preference 
polls  of  retailers,  field  sales  forces 
and  district  managers.  The  wonder 
of  it  is  that  so  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  had  the  wisdom,  despite 
these  votes,  to  keep  newspapers  as 
their  top  medium.” 

These  are  the  problems  which 
the  pending  campaign  must  solve 
and  which  has  accordingly  been 
designed  to  acomplish  two  impor¬ 
tant  objectives:  1)  to  sell  the  vital 
importance  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  daily  life  of  every  reader  and 
2)  to  sell  the  newspaper  as  the 
primary  advertising  medium  to  all 
retailers  and  local  sales  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  advertisers. 

F.ffectiveness  in  Direct  Ratio 

The  effectiveness  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  reminds  Gen.  Adler,  “will  be 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
newspapers  supporting  it.  The 
project  contemplates  that  dailies 
from  coast  to  coast  will  print  one 
ad,  on  any  convenient  day,  every 
month.” 

Admitting  that  space  is  money, 
particularly  in  these  times  when 
the  newsprint  supply  is  uncertain, 
the  general  points  out  that  if  pro¬ 
duction  costs  continue  to  rise,  “the 
importance  of  building  advertising 
revenue,  especially  from  higher 
rate  sources,  is  greater  than  ever. 
We  are  confident  that  you  (the 
publishers)  will  recognize  the 
great  value  to  you  and  to  your 
newspaper  of  the  space  devoted  to 
these  advertisements.” 

Supplementary  Ads 

In  addition  to  the  basic  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Bureau’s  Mr.  Blough 
told  ^ITOR  &  Publisher  that  plans 
call  for  supplying  member  papers 
with  additional  ads  from  time  to 
time.  “These,”  he  said,  “may  in¬ 
volve  competitive  media  stori» 
facts  on  local  coverage,  advertis¬ 
ing  case  histories,  etc.” 
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Maxwell,  M.E.,  Is 
Hoosier  Newsmaster 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Don  Maxwell,  who 
recently  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
Hoosier  born 
and  reared,  with 
plenty  o  f  jour¬ 
nalistic  savvy  as 
a  newsman  who 
has  worked  his 
way  up  from  re¬ 
porter  to  M.E. 
in  31  years. 

Those  who 
know  him  best 
at  the  Tribune 
say  he  has  a  re¬ 
markable  news  Maxwell 
mind,  tremendous  drive,  a  ten¬ 
acious  will  to  complete  whatever 
he  sets  out  to  do,  and  marked 
ability  to  organize  and  present  a 
many-sided  story  in  amazing 
detail. 

Uses  Showmanship 
They’ll  tell  you,  also,  that  he’s 
“a  hell  of  an  idea  man”  (meaning 
great),  that  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
stories  and  exercises  showmanship 
in  presenting  the  news.  He  also 
has  a  flair  for  promotions,  such  as 
having  the  Tribune  sponsor  a 
drive  for  Christmas  gifts  to  GI’s 
in  Korea  last  December. 

William  Donald  Maxwell  was 
born  in  Greencastle.  Ind.,  in  1900, 
the  son  of  Harry  L.  Maxwell,  a 
Methodist  gospel  singer,  and 
Grace  Beck  Maxwell.  He  inher¬ 
ited  his  showmanship  and  ability 
to  make  people  feel  at  ease  from 
his  father,  a  kindly  Hoosier  evan¬ 
gelist.  He  acquired  his  writing 
talent  and  love  for  good  reading 
from  his  mother,  who  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  local  high  school  and 
was  a  strict  grammarian  in  the 
home. 

As  a  boy,  Don  Maxwell  deliv¬ 
ered  papers  for  the  Greencastle 
Banner  and  later  served  as  the 
Banner’s  high  school  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  attended  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  in  his  hometown,  which, 
his  friends  sav.  marked  him  as  a 
Hoosier  for  life. 

He  became  editor  of  the  De- 
Paiiw  Daily  in  his  junior  year  and 
his  editorial  independence  got  him 
into  trouble  with  university  offi¬ 
cials.  Don  had  collected  material 
from  students,  protesting  faculty 
control  of  the  paper.  The  faculty 
adviser  confiscated  the  edition. 
The  students,  in  turn,  raised  the 
necessary  funds  to  print  the  sup¬ 
pressed  edition. 

Interested  in  Politics 
His  interest  in  politics  and  peo¬ 
ple  came  naturally.  Putnam 
County  was  a  hotbed  of  political 
news  and  gossip.  Don  was  more 
inclined  to  slip  out  to  a  local  po¬ 
litical  meeting,  than  to  attend  a 
gospel  gathering. 

His  Greencastle  friends  recall 


that,  as  a  young  reporter,  he  was 
offered  his  first  cigar  at  a  political 
rally  in  the  hall  above  Allen’s  Dry 
Goods  Store.  Between  the  "smoky 
atmosphere  and  the  cigar  itself, 
young  Maxwell  passed  out  and 
had  to  be  carried  home.  He  has 
since  cultivated  a  keen  delight  in 
a  good  cigar. 

At  DePauw,  Don’s  closest  col¬ 
lege  friend  was  J.  David  Hogue, 
now  publisher  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch.  Dave  was 
business  manager  of  the  DePauw 
Daily  when  Don  was  editor.  Max¬ 
well  succeeded  the  late  K.  C. 
Hogate,  who  later  headed  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  as  editor  of 
the  EXePauw  Daily. 

Started  in  Indianapolis 

Upon  leaving  college,  Don 
Maxwell  became  assistant  market 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  under  the  beloved  O.  B. 
O’Brien,  who  assigned  the  young 
reporter  to  the  early  morning  task 
of  getting  the  prices  of  carrots  and 
cucumbers.  Young  Maxwell  later 
worked  as  assistant  sports  editor 
in  1919  for  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press  when  Louis  Seltzer,  now 
editor,  was  on  the  copy  desk. 

Mr.  Maxwell  joined  the  Tribune 
as  a  reporter  in  1920.  He  proved 
to  be  a  good  reporter,  but  an  even 
better  copyreader.  His  aptitude 
as  a  deskman  impressed  Bob  Lee, 
then  Tribune  city  editor,  who  later 
had  the  opnortunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  Maxwell  as  an  “exchange 
newspaperman”  to  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun.  Don  spent  several 
months  with  the  Sun  as  a  general 
assignment  man  and  news  editor. 

Became  Sports  Editor 

He  returned  to  the  Tribune  and 
in  1925  he  was  appointed  sports 
editor,  writing  and  editing  the 
news  about  the  fabulous  sports 
figures  of  the  late  ’20’s.  He  started 
the  era  of  good  writing  on  the 
Tribune  sports  pages,  hiring  such 
writers  as  Westbrook  Pegler.  He 
also  had  a  hand  in  introducing 
some  of  the  early  Tribune  sports 
promotions. 

He  was  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  1930  and  he  became  city 
editor  in  1939.  He  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in  1942. 
.As  a  news  executive,  he  worked 
Quietly  under  the  older  editors  in 
the  Tribune  newsroom.  They  in¬ 
cluded  the  late  Edward  Scott  Beck 
and  the  late  Robert  M.  Lee.  Mr. 
Maxwell  followed  in  the  tradition 
of  Mr.  Beck  who  stressed  gentility 
and  good  taste  both  in  the  paper 
and  as  a  working  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  sought  to 
avoid  the  characteristics  of  the 
“Front  Page”  type  of  editor.  He 
seeks  out  human  interest  stories 
that  are  in  good  taste,  avoiding 
sensationalism  and  brassiness. 


He  and  J.  Loy  (Pat)  Maloney,  ' 
who  was  recently  promoted  from 
managing  editor  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  proved  to  be  a  great  news 
team.  They  have  worked  together 
over  the  years.  Mr.  Maloney  has 
taken  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
because  of  his  health. 

Typical  of  the  fine  relationship 
between  the  two  is  a  story  that 
Tribune  men  like  to  tell.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  who  had  re¬ 
peatedly  violated  an  office  rule 
was  fired  by  Mr.  Maloney.  The 
man  went  to  work  on  another 
Chicago  paper. 

Sometime  later,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  25th  annivers¬ 
ary,  Pat  Maloney  asked  Don  what 
he  could  do  to  show  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Maxwell’s  service  to  the 
paper.  Don  asked  permission  to 
hire  back  the  man  whom  Pat  had 
been  forced  to  fire.  Mr.  Maloney 
acceeded  to  Mr.  Maxwell’s  request 
and  the  man  was  rehired. 

Best  on  a  Big  Story 
In  the  newsroom,  Don  Max¬ 
well  is  at  his  best  when  directing 
the  handling  of  a  big  news  story. 
He  can  quickly  grasp  a  situation 
involving  many  angles.  He  is 
constantly  at  the  elbows  of  his 
editors,  suggesting  how  to  develop 
the  story.  He  is  equally  at  home 
at  the  cable  and  city  desks. 

As  city  editor,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  along  with  a  Tribune  po¬ 
lice  reporter  in  getting  a  confes¬ 
sion  story  from  William  Heirens 
in  the  Suzanne  Degnan  murder 
case.  The  confession  stood  up  and 
the  Tribune  scored  a  scoop. 

He  also  directed  the  handling  of 
the  complete  text  of  the  United 
Nations’  charter  drafted  in  San 
Francisco  and  published  the  next 
morning,  in  full,  by  the  Tribune. 
Again,  when  General  MacArthur’s 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  speech 
was  blocked  by  Presidential 
orders,  Mr.  Maxwell  telephoned 
MacArthur  headquarters  in 
Tokyo. 

The  Tribune  knew  the  speech 
had  already  been  printed  by  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report.  Max¬ 
well  was  told  by  MacArthur’s 
spokesman  that  “when  a  story  has 
been  published  and  circulated,  it 
seems  to  me  that  newspapers 
would  pursue  their  usual  practice 
or  cu-itom  of  printing  the  news.” 
The  Tribune  carried  the  Mac¬ 
Arthur  text  in  its  late  editions. 

Plays  a  Hunch 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  kind  of  edi¬ 
tor  who  plays  a  hunch  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  measure,  even  though  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  story  may  be  a  100 
to  1 .  Such  was  the  case  last  spring 
when  General  MacArthur  visited 
Chicago.  It  was  assumed,  and 
reporters  were  given  to  believe, 
that  MacArthur’s  speech  that  eve¬ 
ning  would  be  merely  a  “thank 
you”  talk. 

Don’s  hunch,  however,  told  him 
to  play  it  safe.  He  suggested  to 
the  City  News  Bureau  that  ar¬ 
rangements  be  made  to  cover 
Mac’s  address  verbatim.  This  type 
of  coverage  paid  big  dividends 
when  the  general  launched  into 


Rewrite's  Lament 

“On  the  gambler  that’s  dead”,  my 
dear  editor  said, 

“You  have  all  the  info  you  need: 
The  facts  of  the  case  with  the  time 
and  the  place. 

So  get  it  all  into  your  lead. 

“There’s  the  murder  unsolved,  the 
cute  redhead  involved. 

And  the  victim  of  this  grim  deed; 
Add  the  name  of  the  cop  and  his 
landlady’s  ,pop. 

And  put  it  all  into  your  lead. 

“Show  the  house  of  the  thug  with 
wet  blood  on  the  rug. 

So  the  public  has  something  to 
read; 

Then  mention  his  wife  and  his 
low,  sordid  life. 

And  fit  it  all  into  your  lead.” 

So  with  heartache  I  did  what  the 
old  rascal  bid. 

As  I  wrote  with  remarkable  speed; 
Then  I  handed  it  in.  With  a 
Chessy  cat  grin 

The  editor  threw  out  the  lead. 
Irving  Fang, 

Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

his  address,  criticizing  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Tribune  associates  say  that  Don 
Maxwell  may  seem  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  veneer  of  a  hard-boiled 
editor,  yet  underneath  he  is  a 
warm-hearted  gentleman,  univers¬ 
ally  liked  by  his  staff.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  he  is  always  personally  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  welfare. 

Has  Crusader  Touch 
Don’s  conversations  with  Tri¬ 
bune  executives  and  friends  out¬ 
side  the  newsroom  are  often  in¬ 
terrupted  with  the  comment: 
“That’s  a  story.  Why  can’t  we  use 
that?”  His  Hoosier  friendliness 
has  won  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  all  walks  of  life,  including 
sports  celebrities,  politicians,  po¬ 
licemen  and  the  clergy. 

He  has  a  touch  of  the  crusader 
in  him  that  spurs  his  reporters  at 
all  times,  whether  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  campaign  to  cut  down 
ragweed  to  help  hayfever  suffer¬ 
ers,  or  working  with  public  au¬ 
thorities  to  shut  down  “policy 
rackets”  that  take  nickels  and 
dimes  from  Chicago  residents. 

While  Don  has  continued  to 
saw  wood  as  a  Tribune  news 
executive,  his  brother,  Philip,  who 
joined  the  Tribune  editorial  staff, 
has  become  well  known  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival,  a  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties  promotion. 

Several  years  ago,  Phil  organ¬ 
ized  a  trainload  of  ElePauw  alum¬ 
ni  to  return  to  Greencastle  for  a 
reunion.  On  hand  to  greet  him 
was  Phil’s  and  Don’s  first  grade 
teacher.  The  elderly  lady,  who 
had  heard  Phil  on  the  radio  and 
had  read  about  the  annual  Music 
Festivals,  pulled  Phil  aside  and 
whispered  in  his  ear: 

“We  are  so  proud  of  you,  Phil, 
but  whatever  became  of  your 
brother,  Don?” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  ADS  THAT  DO  THESE  JOBS: 

Sell  or  locale  all  types  of  printing  equipment,  supplies  ana 
service;  sell  or  locate  daily  or  weekly  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
news  magazines,  country  shoppers,  etc.;  sell  or  locate  circulation- 
building  features,  cartoons;  sell  or  locate  advertising  promotion 
services;  and  of  course  the  far-reaching  contact  with  competent 
personnel  and  finding  that  new  opportunity  for  you  .  .  . 

RATES — consecutive  insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


sirrATioxs  \vantf,i> 
InHrrtiuns  Line  Rate 

1  .$55 

■i  .50 

3  .45 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
In  advance. 


ALI-  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  95 

3  »? 

4  and  over  »o 

Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mail^ 

Box  holders’  identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  PJil.  (After  last  Mall). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Agents  Wanted  _ 


BIUTISH  PUBLISHER  seeks  literary 
agents  able  to  dispose  of  U.S.  Rights 
paper- backed  novels  36-40,000  words. 
Twelve  new  titles  published  monthly 
including  Western,  Crime,  Adventure, 
Sports,  Science,  Fiction.  Write  Hamil 
ton  &  Co.,  1  &  2,  Melville  Court,  Gold- 
hawk  Road,  W.12.  London,  England. 


Cartoons — Features 


THE  FARGO  FORUM  has  renewed  for 
Religious  Spotlight,  oddity  cartoon. 
Midwest  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Correspondents 


YOUR  OWN  NEWS  BUREAU  of  ex¬ 
pert  writers  to  cover  the  licit  and  im- 
imrtaiit  Detroit  news  area.  Automotive, 
ialmr.  sports  or  wliat  do  you  need. 
Coverage  tailored  to  meet  yonr  own 
retpi.ircments.  including  specialized 
photo  service.  Box  3139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mat  Services 


CHRISTMAS  ART  Mat  Service.  New, 
top  quality.  Free  proof  folder.  Allan 
K.  Jensen,  Audubon,  Iowa. 


Promotion  Services 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Tracking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  ;  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUXTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd:  Burbank,  Calif. 
OHarleston  8  9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOl  TNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

PACIFIC  CO.AST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties,  J.  R. 
Gabhert,  3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODF.TT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

★★  30  YE.4RS  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 
-Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisoo  5.  California. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  KtK-h, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES,  southern 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co..  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas.  Texas. 

CALIFORNT  \  DAILIES.  WiEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Veniee,  California 

JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 

M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWtSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


_ Newspaper  Counselors _ _ 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  some¬ 
times  tough.  We  help  fit  superior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  jobs.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ _ 

DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,- 
000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado' 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  ArkansM 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week-  . 
lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 

ice.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _  j 

PROFITABLE,  growing  daily  for  sale,  j 
Good  market.  Gross  $80,000.  Sizable 
down  payment  necessary.  Write  Box 

2933,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ; 

UNOPPOSED  Florida  weekly  and  job  | 
shop.  $25,000  yearly  gross.  Asking 
.$23,000.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  &  1 

Publisher. _ _ 

COLORADO;  One  of  the  finest  week¬ 
lies  ill  the  state.  Circulation  1,500. 
Well  euipped.  Askiiii;  $40,000  with 
$1.5.000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  4958  Melrose  .\ve.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  29.  California. 

C01.0RAD0  DAILY  BARGAIN 
V.VLID  rea.sons  force  quick  sale.  Ex* 
elusive,  county-scat,  scenic  small  city. 
Best  location.  Sound  economy.  $75,000 
gross  potential.  1950  gross,  $62,000. 
Price  cut  to  $56,000  with  $40,000 
ilown.  Price  of  .$60,000  with  less  down. 
Send  evideii  e  ahililv  to  handle. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
S28  Seventeenth  St..  Denver.  Colo. 
WISC()NSlN“iVEEKLY.  Paying  two 
owners  $11,000  annually  in  net.  Excel¬ 
lent  paper  for  one  all-around  publisher. 
Is  in  own  building.  Larry  Towe  Agen¬ 
cy.  1807  S.  Shore.  Holland,  Michigan. 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY.  City  of  6,- 
000  population.  35  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell.  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

UP  TO  $500,000  daily 
Replies  Absolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 

1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
CANADA:  Maritimes  or  Lakes  region. 
Small  daily  wanted  or  successful  week¬ 
ly  with  sound  job  plant.  Must  be  firm¬ 
ly  established  and  show  record  that 
will  stand  full  investigation.  Details 
including  balance  sheet  abstract,  which 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
2930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO 
MORE  REAL  EST.ATE  LINAGEI 

NEW  128-page  book,  ‘‘How  to 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ads." 
shows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  and  better  ad.s,  tells  how  to 
pack  pull  into  copy. 

‘‘.A  REAL  hit.  Send  25  more  for 
a  total  of  175." — H.  M.  Hartshorn, 
Ohio  State  Journal.  "A  fine  book; 
something^  real  estate  dealers  need." 
— Helen  Kimbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat.  "We  like  it;  quote  price  for  25 
more  copies." — Ruth  Cassidy,  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 

YOURS  for  $2.50  per  copy  plus 
postal  fees.  Or  send  cheek  with  order 
and  I'll  pay  postage.  Money-back 
guarantee  either  way.  Ask  about  onr 
bulk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126.  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47,  Fla. 


Tcictypesetter  Instruction  ! 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

TELETYPESETTER 

KEYBOARD  INSTRUCTIONS 
For  Linotype  Operators 
and  'Typists 

Complete  Home  Practi.  e,  Study  and  In 
struction  Kit.  TWO  DOLLARS.  ($2). 
Shop  Group  Rate.  6  Kits,  $8.00. 

W.  J.  CALLAGHAN 

P.  O.  Box  1493  Great  F'alls,  Montana 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  I 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers  ! 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  ereet  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  Y'ork  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 

M.ACHINI  STS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Prank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio 
Madison  4266 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composins  Room _ 

LINOTYPES— INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS 

BOUGHT  —  SOLD  —  EXCHANGED 

M.ACHINES  KEXEWIED  UNDER 
F.VCTORY  METHODS 
Large  stock,  new  and  used  parts  for 
sale,  over  300  fonts  mats  in  stork. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTERTYPES 

“O"  Intertypes  Jf  12835,  S14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

"C”  Intertype  «12835,  with  quid- 
ding  attachment. 

C3SM  27867.  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pi. 

AVAIL.ABLE  NOW:  Model  8  Linotype, 
fan  style,  fast  rooL  three  magizinei, 
four  molds,  AC  overhead  motor,  gis 
pot.  Priced  for  quirk  sale.  Americin 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold 
Street.  New  York  City. 

FOR  S.\LE — Model  14  Linotype.  No. 
35785,  operating  now  and  in  good 
condition.  Auxiliary  magazine  and  one 
90  chnnnel  magazine  to  go  with  mi- 
chine.  Has  foiir-poeket  mold  disc,  gU 
pot.  Margach  feeder.  Priced  at  only 
$2,500.  Evening  Record,  Ravenni, 
Ohio. 

S.AVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  Quality.  Write  for  literatore. 
L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


VARI-TYPERS 

6-A20-500,000  Series  $350  each. 

2-A20-5(>6,000  Series  $400  each. 

24-AEl  1-506,000  Scries  $325  each. 

Tliese  macliines  were  purchased 
New.  used  less  than  60  days,  some  not 
at  all.  Have  been  stored  and  kept  in 
good  condition. 

If  interested  can  be  seen  by  writing 
to  Box  3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE — 13  fonts  of  8-pt.  RegiJ 
No.  2;  5  fonts  of  7-pt.  Ideal  News;  * 
fonts  of  6-pt.  Ideal  News,  all  unit 
fonts  mats;  1  Teletypesetter  Adapter 
Keyboard  for  an  Intertype  and  1 
brand  new  Standard  Teletypesetter 
Operating  Unit.  Times,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  . 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

K>K  SAJ^:  Model  14  Linotype,  No. 
^708,  three  90  channel  mains  and 
two  28  channel  auxiliary  magaxines,  4 
molds,  220  volt  motor,  gas  pot,  com¬ 
plete  with  mats.  Now  operating,  but 
being  replaced  with  Teletype  Comet. 
Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


_ Newsprint 

ROLLS  AND  SHEETS,  S.V AILABLE. 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  4.3-01  46th 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
IRonside  6-0745. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  5254”,  70",  30"  diam- 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  sixe  rolls,  carload  lots 
St  attractive  prices.  October  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In- 
uiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
apply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

Editor  &  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave,.  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. _ 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  PAPER  COUP. 

280  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
_ _ .MUrray  Hill  9  1169 _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqiiin  4  8729,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  OUamercy  7-5288. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


IPIUNTERS  —  PHOTOENGB.AVERS  I 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  uiultilith,  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  h.p.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE — 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

ONE  (1)  Tasope  9x11  Camera  with 
automatic  aperture,  lens,  and  60  line 
screen, 

ONE  (1)  plate  whirler,  complete  with 
motor, 

ONE  (1)  pressure  printing  frame  for 
plates. 

ONE  (1)  stoneware  etching  tank,  com¬ 
plete  with  adjustable  motor,  (for 
plates  op  to  10x14), 

ONE  ( 1 )  General  Electric  water  cooled 
Mercury  Vapor  printing  lamp,  com¬ 
plete. 

ABOVE  equipment  in  good  condition, 
price  for  complete  plant,  not  crated, 
9350.00. 

Contact  OLEAN  TIMES  HERALD 
Olean.  New  York 
Phone  3121 


COMPLETE 

engraving  department 

A  complete  newspaper  engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  immediate  sale  as  a  unit. 
Includes  Robertson  darkroom  camera 
with  automatic  diaphragm  control, 
stripping,  cabinet,  vacuum  printing 
frame,  refrigerated  developing  tank, 
^illotine,  Chemco  whirler,  burning- 
m  stove  and  cooler,  brushnp  cabinet, 
wtoneware  etcher,  3  stainless  steel 
sinks,  and  otlier  assorted  equipment. 
^  top  condition,  and  on  floor  now. 
nought  new  and  used  four  years. 
Priced  to  move.  Daily  Dispatch,  New 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 
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MACHINERY  iind  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


FINEST 

PRESS  AVAILABLE 

HOE  3  Unit  High  Speed  Press;  on 
substructure:  A.  C.  Motors:  Rubber 
Rollers:  2214"  cut-off;  Serial  No.  2478. 
Perfect  condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 


16  PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  newspaper  press, 
complete  with  stereotype  equipment. 
A.  E.  Durand,  Box  309,  West  War¬ 
wick,  Rhode  Island. 


GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Prast 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Cutoff  22%",  AC  motor  drive 

HOE  32  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers,  AC  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22^4”,  L^uble  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotary  Press 
AC  Motor  drive.  Cutoff  22%' 

All  presses  with  stereotype  mathlaery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22-%"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  aasMng 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

DUPLEX  32-PAGE  2  UNIT 
TWO  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 
one  has  %  page  folder,  22 %*  cut-off. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  28-9/18" 
cut-off  length. 

10-PAGE  DUPLEX 

THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  colus-n*. 
.available. 

\C  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-109  IIP. 
Pony  Autoplates,  hand  casting  equip- 
iiient. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE.  IDAHO 


SCOTT  32-PAGE  PRES.S 

FOUR  two  plate  wide  units  with  plate 
and  impression  cylinders  mounted  in 
roller  bearings.  Heavy  duty  folder. 
Two-three  position  paper  roll  stands 
with"  Jones  automatic  ti-nsions.  {^line 
60  h.jj.  ^20  volt,  3  phase  60  cycle 
full  automatic  drive.  .Also  included 
Wood  Pony  Antoplate,  metal  furnace 
with  pump,  chases  and  Sta-Hi  mat 
former.  Now  printing  Indiana  Daily 
with  20.000  circulation.  .Available  Oc¬ 
tober. 

For  sale  by 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Comi>any 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
VERTICAL  UNITS 

.SIX  Super  Production  Units,  2  Pairs 
folders;  2  Motor  drives.  Complete 
Stereo;  substructure;  21  %-inch  cut-off; 
Rubber  Rollers;  late  news  devices. 
Available  today. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 


GOSS  4  color  rotary,  fine  register. 
Must  dispose  due  to  ill  health.  Will 
sell  at  sacrifice  or  exchange  for  smaller 
rotary  to  print  tabloid  weekly  (40 
pages).  Reply  to  Lyle  Printing  Co., 
Salem.  Ohio. 

•  September  22,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Stereotype 


THE  DAILY  GLEAIfER  is  now  being 
printed  on  a  new  press  of  a  size  which 
has  necessitated  the  replacement  of 
the  entire  equipment  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  produced  this  daily  newspaper. 
The  equipment  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


POTTER  Rotary  Press,  47-inch  reel 

COMPLETE  Stereo  equipment 

FLAT  Caster — Pull  page 

CHIPPING  Block 

CURVED  Plate  Shaver 

TAIUNG  Machine 

CURVED  Casting  Box 

CO.AL  Burning  Metal  Pot 
(with  an  extra  pot) 

MOUT,DER 

STF.AM  Dryer 

BOILER 


IN  addition  to  the  above  plant  we 
have  available  for  sale  a  Goss  Dry 
Mat  Moulder  and  a  Goss  Scorcher, 
practically  unused. 

ENQUIRIES  are  also  inviti-d  on  the 
following; 


GOLDING  Platen  Press  12"  x  18" 

NO.  2  Miehle  Press  32"  x  48" 

PONY  "Miehle  Press  21"  x  32" 

TIIF,  above  presses  are  all  complete 
with  motor  and  switch  gear. 


RKOONDTTfONED  electric  motor 
and  Control  Panel  at  present  in  use 
on  Goss  tliree  unit  new-spaper  press, 
consisting  of: 

1  A’.ART.ABLE  Speed  Induction  type 
motor.  220  volt  3  phase.  60  cycle,  40 
li.p..  1.160  rpm’s  at  full  load. 

1  ROT.ARY  ^Press  Controller  fWest- 
ingliouse)  with  resistors,  .A.C.  switch 
magnet  npersfed  at  220  volts.  3  phase 
1  MAIN  Drive. 


Write  Box  3127.  Editor  &  Piihlisber 


VANDERCOOK  Model  25  full  pg 
Proof  Press;  Wesel  Elec.  Galley  Proof 
Press;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Goss  4,500  lb 
Stereo.  Furnace ;  Kemp  1-ton  Lino. 
Fiirndce;  Goss  latest  type  Flat  Casting 
Box;  Scott  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  out¬ 
fit  for  15"  diam.  plates  yi"  thick; 
2-drum  Upright  News  Reel;  Industrial 
Paper  Shredder;  Hoe  Beveling  and 
Squaring  Machine;  Goss  fnli  pg.  Flat 
Shaver:  8.  12,  16  and  24Page  News¬ 
paper  Presses;  New-  Form  Tables  snd 
lightweight  Stereo  Chases.  Thomas  "W. 
Hall  Company.  Inc.,  120  West  42nd 

St.,  New  York  18. _ 

FOR  S.ALE — Curved  tail  eutter  and 
shaver  for  .AC  operation ;  full  page 
Goss  flat  casting  box  and  three  sets 
of  casting  bars;  remelt  1.000  Ib.  fur¬ 
nace  w-ith  gas  heating  equipment  and 
12  Margach  molds.  .Also  36  used  Auto- 
iilate  chases.  C.  R.  Stokley,  Chroniele- 

Telegram.  Elyria.  Ohio. _ 

l-H)R  S.AT,E— -Six  Column  Rotary  Flat 
Shaver.  Newspaper  Publishers  Supply 
Company.  1639  N.  I.iorel  Avenue,  Chi- 

cago  39.  Illinois. _ 

AVILL  TR.ADE:  one  duplex  tubular 
Plate  Trimmer  in  good  condition  for 
one  Tuliular  Plate  Roiitpi-.  Write  L.  T,. 
Diite.  C  O  Geneva  Free  Press,  Geneva, 

Ohio. _ 

AA'OOD  JR.  Antoplate  Caster  and  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  23-9 '16  sheet  cut. 
with  A.C.  motors.  Good  for  somebody 
for  spare  parts.  91.000.00.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Company  Inc.,  Stamford,  Con- 
nertiout. 

GOSS-DtrPLEX  tubular  casting  box, 
and  full-page  shaver.  Best  offer  takes 
them.  .Attleboro  (Massachusetts)  -Sun. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Sterotype _ 


\V(X)D  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22  yi  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Bingio  Automatic  Alutoplate  amd 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23  9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  MeUl  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWiSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  price* 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print- 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor  2-2283, 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13f4  inch  printing  diameter, 
2iyi  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
MAT  ROLLERS.  ANY  MODELS 

Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher 


O.NE  OK  TWO  Kellogg  Keyboards 
wanted  immediately.  .Must  be  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  State  condition,  serial  number 
and  price  to  Tupelo  (.Mississippi) 
Journal. 


W, ANTED:  Heavy  Duty  Dry  .Mat  Roll¬ 
er  with  AC  Chain  Drive.  Reply  make, 
4-ondition,  price  and  when  available. 
Box  3126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative 

ASSISTANT  TO 
WEARY  PUBLISHER 
(Seeking  partial  retirement  due  to 
health)  daily  newspaper  in  Alaska. 
■Man  experienced  in  all  phases  small 
town  daily  and  job  shop  operation  to 
leplace  good  man  who  wishes  change. 
Might  lease.  Box  3161.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _______ 


*  editor-manager 

MID-WEST  county  seat  daily — 5,000 
circulation — needs  young,  alile  editor- 
manager.  Publisher  eager  (or  maximum 
relief  business  and  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Full  detail  please  in  first  letter. 
Applications  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Box  3130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLAS.SIFIED  MANAGER 

Competitive  market  of  150,000  needs 
experienced  manager.  Write  giving 
age,  marital  status,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  references  and  availabili¬ 
ty.  Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN 

NEED  young  smart,  aggressive  man. 
Good  future.  Strong  daily  and  Sunday, 
ApP^Y,  write  or  phone.  Robert  Rosai, 
Mansfield  News  Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 
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Al>VliKTlSl.'»0  MAN  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  and  selling  ad  copy  for  weekly 
doing  $51,000.  Will  consider  taking  in 
as  partner.  Editorial  experience  help¬ 
ful. 

Qeorge  H.  Williams 
Spencer  Times 
Spencer,  Iowa 

advertising  woman  to  write  and 
sell  shopper’s  column.  Prefer  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  or  young  woman  who 
has  been  assistant  on  such  a  column 
and  is  ready  for  promotion.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details.  Daurel,  Mississippi, 
Leader-Call. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Salesman 
with  good  references  needed  by  only 
daily  in  area.  Give  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Sun-Star,  Merced,  California. 


NEGRO  Weekly — Oldest  in  U.8.A. — 
wants  keen  young  man  to  take  charge 
of  Publication  Desk.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  details  to  Publisher,  New 
York  Age,  230  W.  135th  Street,  New 
York  30,  New  York. _ _ 


SPACE  SALESMAN 

YOUNG  man,  preferably  in  late  twen¬ 
ties,  with  good  display  experience  to 
sell  and  service  top  accounts.  Must 
have  initiative  and  know-how.  Our  four 
copy  writers  are  always  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  Here's  a  fine  permanent  position 
with  good  salary  on  congenial  eight 
man  staff.  Excellent  clean  medium 
sized  city  in  New  York  State  with 
splendid  recreational  advantages  at 
hand.  Please  write  fully  giving  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  age,  draft  and  mari¬ 
tal  status  and  salary  requirements. 

Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Married,  folly 
qualified  to  handle  diversified  accounts. 
Also  sell,  make  layouts,  write  copy. 
Ability  to  work  with  minimum  super¬ 
vision.  Good  salary.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
cluding  draft  status.  Reply  to  Mr.  Hal 
Gans.  Farm  and  Dairy,  Salem,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  —  copy¬ 
writer  who  wants  to  make  $12,000  a 
year  and  better  on  statewide  perma¬ 
nent  proposition.  Man  or  woman.  Box 
3117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ad  manager,  salesmanship 
first,  ambitious,  thorough,  4,000  daily 
about  200  miles  Ohicago,  write  Box 
3105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  salesman.  Thoroughly 
experienced  selling,  layout,  copy, 
ladies’,  men’s  wear,  furniture,  etc. 
kggressive,  hard-hitting,  in  highly 
competitive  field.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Rare  opportunity  to  grow  with 
a  young,  growing  weekly,  with  expan¬ 
sion  plans.  Within  120  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Write  fully,  all  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  3141,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GIRL  DISPLAY  AD  salesman.  School 
trained  beginner  considered.  Other¬ 
wise  require  working  experience.  Write 
Publish.  ABC  semi-weekly.  News 
Times,  Morehead  City,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  rich  New 
Jersey  market,  has  opening  for  ad- 
hustler  who  knows  copy-writing  and 
layout.  Good  opportunity.  Salary  com¬ 
mission  and  car.  Draft-exempt.  Box 
3100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  PAGE  Manager.  Three 
State  area.  Big  money  if  you  can 
produce.  Permanent.  Box  3114,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IP  YOU  KNOW  selling  and  layout 
work,  we  have  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  you.  Send  all  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  in  writing  to  R.  H.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  Tribune,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  Salesman.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  top  flight,  aggre.ssive.  Must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  merchandiser. 
Write  smashing  selling  copy;  make 
own  good,  smart  layouts.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  strong  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  in  good  one-paper  market.  State 
salary  expected  and  how  soon  avail- 
ahle.  Box  3133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
salesman.  Sober,  Energetic.  Good 
starting  pay.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Write  P.  O.  Box  962,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pennsylvania. 


SALESMAN 


A  LARGE  morning  and  Sunday  Ohio 
newspaper  needs  an 

OUTSTANDING  DISPLAY 
SALEiSMAN 
(not  a  solicitor) 

BEST  of  working  conditions,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  etc.  Real  opportunity  if 
you  qualify.  Full  information,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  Man  or  Woman. 
Drawing  account,  commission.  $50,000 
volume  goal.  Opening  October  1.  Box 
3115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  NOT  LOOKING  forjustagood 
advertising  salesman  but  one  that  has 
his  eyes  set  on  being  department  man¬ 
ager  in  6  months.  Must  have  ability 
to  make  good  clean  layouts.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  working  conditions.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  man  that 
mixes  well  with  people  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Write  giving  full 
details,  THE  GUIDE,  3160  Kensing¬ 
ton  Ave,  Philadelphia  34,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


DUE  TO  THE  DR AIT 
2  VACANCIES  have  occurred  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  a  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  about  30  miles  from 
New  York.  We  will  consider  applica¬ 
tions  from  young  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  selling  and  writing  ad¬ 
vertising.  Immediate  employment  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  MAN  to  han- 
dle  sports  and  general  news  reporting 
on  snappy  evening  paper  in  15,000 
city.  Hustler  can  supplement  good 
starting  salary  as  stringer  for  leading 
Oklahoma  metropolitan  dailies.  Refer¬ 
ences  appreciated.  Box  3013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


BUREAU  MANAGER  to  write,  sell. 
Like  business  of  your  own.  M.an  or 
w-oinan.  Box  3116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECT  MAIL 

SMALL  national  manufacturer  needs 
capable  promotional  advertiser — must 
be  alert  to  all  class  mailings  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lists — layouts  and  help. 
Opportunity.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Journalism  ^adnate,  draft- 
exempt,  permanent  position,  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  city  of 
12,000.  Write  all  details.  Editor  The 
Norfolk  Daily  News,  Noirfolk,  Nebraska. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  New  Multi-paper 
Nebraska  wire  circuit  starting  soon. 
Must  be  able  to  tightly  edit  AP  report, 
refile  from  small  city.  No  head  writ¬ 
ing.  Ideal  for  man  with  good  news 
judgment  who  wants  to  slow  down. 
Wlrite  fully  to  L.  A.  Walker,  Box  309, 
Fremont,  Nebraska. 


CITY  EDITOR,  small  Ohio  daily.  Must 
be  thoroughly  versed  small  city  flsld, 
all  around  newsman  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  fast.  No  transients.  Complete 
background,  including  references,  first 
letter  to  Box  3123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT,  afternoon  paper, 
college  town.  Midwest  or  southwest 
background  or  experience  desirable. 
Starting  pay,  $60.  Give  full  details 
background,  experience,  references, 
personal  habits,  military  status.  Box 
3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  for  progressive  morning  p.^- 
per  in  South.  Must  be  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  good  national  and  local  editorials 
and  directing  the  news  department. 
Population  forty  thousand.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details  and  give  reference.  State 
salary  expected.  Wben  available.  Box 
3132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  opening  on  Colorado  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily.  Start  $55  week.  Give 
Give  experience  and  background.  Write 
Box  3131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  —  Big  Seven 
background  or  experience  preferred. 
Afternoon  paper.  Starting  pay  $60. 
Housing  available.  Give  all  details 
background,  experience,  references, 
draft  status.  Transcript,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. _ 

WANTED — Lady  with  ability  and  per¬ 
sonality  for  general  news  reporting 
and  editing  on  large  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Box 
,  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  hORtMAN  in  an  up¬ 
per  Midwest  City  under  50,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  wages.  Housing  available. 
Good  schools.  You’ll  really  like  this 
city.  Write  Box  3111,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Photo  Engravers 

NEED  Young,  ambitious  Photo-Engrav¬ 
er  to  run  well-equipped  shop  in  south¬ 
ern  daily  plant  in  town  of  30,000;  six 
day  ahernoon  paper.  Pull  time  job 
but  plant  doesn’t  operate  at  capacity. 
Address  Hattiesburg  American,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Mississippi. 


_ Various  Departments 

JOB  DPE.Nl.NGS  for  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  staffers  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  staffers  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  newspapers.  Please  apply  in  detail 
to  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  209  Telegraph  Build¬ 
ing.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 

LINOTYPE  - INTERTYPE 
INSTRUCTION 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMBat’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


THESE  ARE  MY 
QUALIFICATIONS 

OFFIOER  and  director,  daily,  15,000 
data.  Experience  and  reaponeibility, 
without  title,  of  businett  manager  and 
assistant  to  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  'Gained  administration,  person¬ 
nel,  accounting,  advertising  and  clrco- 
lation.  Eleven  years  experience;  age 
thirty-three,  industrious,  eonscientions 
and  sincere.  Desire  position  allowing 
for  wider  use  of  initiative,  at  business 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher,  with 
sound  organisation.  Box  2900,  Editor 
is  Publisher. 


Of  Interest  to  a  Publisher 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  do  you  need  a 
thoroughly  experienced,  hard  work¬ 
ing  ciiriilution  mauager  who  can,  IP 
YOU  WISH,  develop  as  your  business 
manager  or  assistant  1 

24  YEARS  comprehensive,  diversified 
experience  on  small,  large,  competitive, 
non  competitive  newspapers.  Employed 
now  as  circulation  manager  on  daily 
of  near  150,000,  setting  records  in 
quality-quantity  circulation  and  reve- 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

.WAILABLE  30  days,  now  publishar 
of  small  daily  with  background  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  business  office.  31  years 
old.  Draft-exempt.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Top  references  from 
present  firm  and  others. 

YOUNG,  able  and  anxious  to  join 
good  size  South  or  Southeast  organiza¬ 
tion  as  Business  Manager  or  Assistant, 
Assistant  to  Publisher  or  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  or  will  consider  any 
position  with  future  potential  that  de¬ 
pends  on  performance.  Full  history  and 
references  on  request.  Phone  or  write 
.1.  E.  McDonald,  Cedartown  Standard, 
Cedartown,  Georgia. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
A  DAILY  of  5.000  up  east  of  Chicago 
can  secure  seasoned  manager  with  un¬ 
usual  record  for  increasing  net  earn¬ 
ings.  Finest  references.  A  letter  of 
inquiry  may  result  in  adding  to  yonr 
annual  profits  several  thousand  dol- 
dars.  Address  Box  3120,  Editor  A 
,  Publisher. 


HAVE  working  knowledge  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  executive  and  personnel 
man.  Can  accept  orders  and  intelli¬ 
gently  administer  management’s  poli¬ 
cies.  Have  vision,  imagination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  aggressiveness. 

PREB'KR  South,  but  will  go  anywhere 
opportunity  and  permanence  plus  rec¬ 
ognition  fur  job  well  done,  is  afforded. 

EXCELLENT  health.  Appearance 
good.  Age  42.  Family.  Mason.  Veteran. 
Good  standing  circulation  organiza¬ 
tions.  B'ine  references.  Resume  offered, 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  PROFITS  from  increased  ad- 
verti.sing.  larger  circulation.  Better 
news  coverage  and  more  efficiency. — 
My  record  will  back  up  this  claim  to 
the  top  job  on  medium  sized  daily 
or  Assistant  publisher  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  employed  but  seeking  larg¬ 
er  opportunity.  IVrite  Box  3106,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Seeks  position. 

Box  2917,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ARTIST,  Retoucher,  Spot  Cartoonist. 
Layouts,  10  years'  experience.  Prefer 
Metropolitan  daily.  37,  drah  exempt. 
Box  3049.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTIST  -  CARTOONIST 
27,  Vet.  Experienced  sports.  Editorial. 
Metropolitan  daily.  Box  3129,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisinc 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Aggressive,  top-fliight  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  responsible  working  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  with  vision  and  know¬ 
how,  now  employed,  seeks  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Capable  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Draft  exempt  Vet  under  40, 
excellent  Health  and  Habits.  19  years 
experience  on  dailies,  combination  and 
weeklies.  Small  town.  Metropolitan 
and  suburban.  Key  accounts,  retail, 
national  advertising,  promotion,  public 
relations,  staff  training.  Energetic, 
realistic  lineage  builder.  Top-notch 
layouts  and  copy  that  punch  and  sell. 
Fine  record,  best  of  re^rences.  Prefer 
Eastern  States.  Box  2T51.  Editor  t 
Pnblivher 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  Advertising  Manager 
ENERGETIC,  aggressive,  executive. 
25  years  dallies,  combinations.  Small 
town  and  metropolitan.  Retail,  nation¬ 
al  promotion,  management.  Excellent 
record  substantial  increased  net  reve¬ 
nues.  Salary  or  salary  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Top  referencea,  complete  resume 
on  request.  Box  3043,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  5  yeaie 
in  present  position  on  12.000  daily 
seeks  top  or  near-top  position  on  larg¬ 
er  paper.  Consistent  lineage  builder. 
Promotions,  layouts,  selling.  My  re*' 
ord  will  speak  for  itself.  Available  in 
four  weeks  or  more.  Box  3109,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thorongh- 
ly  conversant  ABC.  Outstanding  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion  Revenue.  Widely  experienced  with 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  Newsstand. 
Dealer,  Distributor  and  Industrial 
Rack  Sales.  Excellent  references.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  experience.  Age  35.  family 
man.  Prefer  ^st.  Box  2915,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 

CIKOCiiATlON  MANAUKR  —  Out- 
standing  production  and  operating 
record  Little  Merchant  and  Independ¬ 
ent  Contract  Systems.  Well  grounded 
in  all  phases  of  department.  A  reve¬ 
nue  minded  economical  builder  quali¬ 
fied  to  get  maximum  results.  Prefer 
competitive  challenge.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Available  short  notice.  Box 
3151,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SIXTEEN  YE.IRS  experience  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Terrific  home  de¬ 
livery  producer.  New  York  and  small 
daily  experience.  Seeking  position  as 
Manager  or  assistant.  Age  36,  Family 
man.  Box  3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  ail  phases  of  Classified 
.Advertising.  Linage  record  as  follows: 
Gained  750.000  lines  in  1946;  In¬ 
creased  over  competitor  1,164,000 
lines  in  1947;  Increase  of  700,000 
lines  in  19f8;  Over  400.000  lines  in¬ 
crease  in  1949.  Available  at  once. 
Best  of  references.  Box  3119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


KOREAN  FEATURE  STORIES  NOW 
being  prepared  by  free  lance  journal¬ 
ist  with  photographs.  Writer  residing 
near  the  front.  Jac  Palmer,  5609 
Layton  Drive.  North  Highlands.  Cali¬ 
fornia^ _ 

JAZZ-POP  columnist  seeks  outlets 
Foreign  and  in  United  States.  Tear 
sheets  furnished  on  request.  Box  3014, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. _ 

YOUR  INTEREST  IN  EUROPE 
HOW  you  want  it  covered  by  individ¬ 
ual  reporter  20  months  abroad  writing 
what  the  people  think,  say,  do. 

Barent  Stryker  Meier 

81  St.  George’s  Sq.,  London  SWl 

EdUurial 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER— Editor¬ 
ial-Ad  Copy.  All  farm  phases.  Strong 
Veterinary-animal  nutrition  snbjects 
Box  2812,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROOKIES— 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  plains  cauldron.  General 
or  political  reporter,  any  desk,  full 
charge.  Experience  14  years,  small 
cities  to  New  York.  Plus  public  rela¬ 
tions,  msgaxines,  trade  associations. 
Box  2908.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Your  problem  solved  if  Ton’re  look¬ 
ing  for  capable  man  skilled  in  staff 
building,  copy  production,  «ost  con¬ 
trols,  civic  promotion.  Experience  cov¬ 
ers  small  daily  through  multiple-edition 
metropolitan  papers,  from  beats 
through  city  desk.  Now  employed.  Box 
2922.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN 
TOP-FLIGHT  experience,  two  years 
covering  all  beats,  rewrite,  features. 
BA,  25,  single,  draft-proof.  Box  2902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT,  F 
in  job  with 
10.000  dail: 
make-up.  J 
cnees.  Box 

riendly  reporter  interested 

1  future.  4  years  experience 
y.  Subbed  for  editor.  Knows 
ournalism  grad.  Best  refer- 
3030,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIA 
!  Isdy,  expe; 

typing;  wi 

L  ASSISTANT  —  young 
rienced,  college,  shorthand, 
ints  position  in  Manhattan 

1  on  paper  0 

1  tor  A  Publ 

r  Magaxine.  Box  3148,  Edi- 
isher. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPER  Editorial. 
Advertising  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  including  small,  medium  and 
large  city  dailies,  A.P.,  D.8.  and  for¬ 
eign  service,  ex-U.S.  Army  officer,  now 
residing  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  seeks 
connection  newspaper  in  100,000  popn- 
tion  class  city,  preferably  west  or 
southwest.  Family:  Wife  and  infant 
daughter.  Write;  K.  McKim.  2608 
Aew-kirk  Ave.,  Apt.  D,  North  Bergen, 
>ew  .Terspy, 

young  newsman.  4  years 
*5,000  daily  Politics,  general  assivn- 
aent.  city  editor.  Married,  AB.SDX. 
Car,  Box  3045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Advertiser  comments;  “Editor 
«  Publisher  BEST  SOURCE  of 
competent  help!” 


SITUATIONS  wanted 

Editoritil _ 

WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

IMMEDIATEXY,  anywhere.  Dailies, 
fill  your  war  vacancy  with  versatile 
news  man.  Features,  desk  work,  sharp 
reporting;  3  years  daily,  weekly,  pub¬ 
licity,  free-lance  experience.  Can  spell. 
Draft-proof  OS>S  veteran,  27,  single, 
BS  Journalism,  MA  Government,  cam¬ 
era  know-how,  pilot  license.  Box  2927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  Maryland,  W.  Virginia  perimeter. 
10  years  varied  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Like  start 
before  football  season.  Box  2827,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

CXIN'SCIENTIOUS  Journalism  grad, 
23,  seeks  editorial  job  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Single,  draft-exempt,  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Midwest  or  ^st,  but 
will  travel.  Box  3025,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITOR  OR  !  ?  —  17  years.  8  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia. 
Qualified  for  anything.  Age  39.  Wife 
has  bronchitis.  Needs  warm,  clean 
climate.  Box  3008,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
F.AR  WEST  Newspaper  Need  Woman 
Feature  Reporter  or  Sunday  Magaxine 
Writer  with  ten  years  varied  experi- 
encef  Box  3025,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
HARD  WORKING  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  30,  with  magaxine  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation  experience  seeks  midwest  op¬ 
portunity.  Draft-proof,  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  Write  Box  3031,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

MALE  REPORTER  with  metropolitan 
daily  experience  seeks  position  with 
Rocky  Mountain  or  West  Coast  paper.  | 
Alert,  29,  can  rover  all  beats.  Just  ' 
returned  from  year’s  special  study  in  | 
Europe;  ready  for  hard  work,  good 
pay.  Box  3020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MORE  EXPERIENCE — in  18  months  | 
than  you’d  believe  possible;  all  phases  I 
newspaper,  magaxine,  publicity.  A.B. 
seeks  post  with  future.  Draft  Exempt. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3033.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NO’THING  NEW.  UNTRIED— 
EDl'TOR,  copy  desk,  makeup — Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Here  is  an  editor  of 
his  own  weekly  willing  to  come  to 
your  paper  for  good  salary,  and  worth 
iti  No  kid;  New  York  background  plus 
NBC  key  desk.  Send  job  details  for 
full  resume.  Box  8001,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

QUICK,  accurate  desk  and  sports  man 
seeks  position  with  live-wire  daily  in 
the  East.  Have  been  telegraph  editor  of 
20,000  circulation  daily  for  past  year 
and  a  half.  Previously  have  been 
sports  editor  for  year  In  Southwest.  28 
and  single.  Box  3000,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  job.  College  grad,  draft- 
exempt.  B.S.  Journalism  Northeast 
West.  Box  8040,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RETORTER-PHOTOG-RAPHER,  young, 
single,  draft-exempt — experieno^  mid¬ 
west  medium  daily,  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  Good  references.  Prefer  east. 
Box  304i2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  ambitions.  West  Virginian 
employed  as  editor  in  government 
agency  desires  post  on  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  home  or  neighboring  state. 
Experience  on  county  weekly.  Good 
references,  B.S.  degree  in  journalism, 
veteran,  draft-exempt,  married,  26. 
Box  3138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  REWRITE.  RFJPORTER, 
DESK  man,  good  background,  15  ^ears 
big  dailies.  Native  N.  Y.  City.  Single, 
sober,  healthy,  draft-exempt.  All  beats. 
Prefer  east  U.S.  Ready  short  notice. 
Please  state  salary.  Box  3122,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PART-TIME  work  sought  by  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  newspaper,  magaxine 
writer,  photographer,  editor,  publicist. 
100  mile  radius  N.Y.C.  Box  3034, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPOR'raR,  rewrite  man,  over  3 
years  solid  experience  with  New  York 
City  news  service ;  presently  employed. 
Married,  draft-exempt.  M.A.  Seek  re- 
.  porting,  editing,  writing  calling  for 
I  intelligence.  Box  3016,  Editor  A  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


SITUATIONS  U  ANTED 
Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  employed  medium 
midwest  daily,  wants  to  expand,  all 
sports,  wire,  column,  lively  page,  go 
anywhere  for  right  job,  single,  28, 
college,  veteran.  Box  3027,  Editor  A 
Publisber. _ 

EDITOR  -  REPORTER 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Seeks  East  Coast.  Spot.  Experienced. 
Three  Years  on  rim,  slot  of  65,000 
daily  in  Europe.  Reporting,  Features, 
Clean  copy.  Knows  photo^aphy.  Up 
on  international,  domestic  politics. 
Languages.  Will  travel  and  knows  how. 
Best  references  from  U.S.,  Europe. 
Happiest  in  medium  city  or  traveling. 
Box  3102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WIRITER:  22  years’  Mid¬ 
western  metropolitan  experience,  both 
street  and  desk,  seeks  permanent  post 
w-ith  top  editorship  opportunity.  Box 

3152,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER,  now  Managing  edi¬ 
tor  national  monthly;  young,  married, 
college,  vet;  seek  New  York  City 
change  for  integrity,  not  money.  Box 

3112.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

L.\NGUISHING  on  dead-end  job.  30- 
year  old  married  vet,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  small  city  daily.  A.B.  Compatible. 
Svelte  copy.  Desires  better  future  in 
N.  Y.  State  daily.  Box  3104,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

LOOKING  for  liveiy,  small  daily.  All 
around  reporter,  some  desk,  camera 
w-ork.  2  years  metropolitan  daily,  M.A. 
English.  27,  single,  draft-free  vet.  Box 
3137.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Eight  years  (M.E.S.)  80,000 

Desires  change  in  locale 

South,  West  or  East  Coast  pre¬ 
ferred. 

44  years  old;  23  years  experi¬ 
ence. 

One  year  General  Manager 
5,000  watt  newspaper  owned  radio 
station. 

One  year  University  guest  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor. 

I  invite  inquiry  and  opportunity 
to  present  credentials  person¬ 
ally. 

References  of  highest  caliber. 
BOX  3144,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


NEWSMAN,  now  with  wire  service 
wants  sports  on  Midwest  paper  or  gen¬ 
eral  news  on  radio  station.  24,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran,  references.  Box  3153, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR — seeks  post  on 
east  coast  daily.  Prefers  copy  desk. 
Excellent  features,  photography.  Box 
3103.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  32, 
seeks  position  on  small  daily  anywhere. 
Experience  limited;  has  published 
feature  articles  and  photographs.  Vet. 
draft-free,  single.  Recently  returned 
from  15  month  travel  and  study  in  12 
European  countries  with  ART  year  in 
Paris.  Can  write,  take  pictures,  and 
draw.  Box  3118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  veter¬ 
an.  .five  years  experience,  desires  sim¬ 
ilar  position  or  as  editor  small  daily. 
Married,  26.  one  child.  Box  3150,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

N.\TIONALLY  published  Washington 
correspondent,  45,  with  wide  editorial¬ 
writing  experience,  wants  place  on 
away-from-Potomac  editorial  page  with 
assurance  of  permanence.  Sixe  of  city 
not  important,  prospect  of  permanent 
position  and  confidence  of  publisher 
^  is.  Box  3149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 

RcSuURUEFIjL,  imaginative  News- 
man.  Seven  years’  diversified  experi- 
grad.  Box  3146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ence.  Metropolitan  dailies.  College 
SECRET.\RY — capable — several  years 
diversified  office  experience  including 
1 14  years  in  publishing.  Flair  for  hu¬ 
man  interest  drawings.  Prefer  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  area.  Box  3128,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher  or  phone  ORegon 
(New  York)  4-4546. 

W.ANT  TO  LEAVE  NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
TWO  ’51  college  graduates;  B.A.; 
Veterans,  experienced  copyreaders; 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  writing. 
Etox  3145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photographers 

AMBITIOUS  man  with  varied  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  photo-school 
trained  seeking  new  position.  Had  12 
years  photo,  writing,  editing,  make-up 
work.  Currently  employed.  Age  33. 
For  details  write  Box  3155,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promoaon — Public  Relations 


industrial  campaigns;  all  media.  Dy¬ 
namic,  creative,  versatile,  resourceful. 
New  York-New  Jersey  area.  Box  2931, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROCKIEiS — 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  plains  cauldron.  Public, 
community  or  employe  relations.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  nation’s  top  agency  on 
retail,  industrial,  public  service  ac¬ 
counts.  Plus  newspapering,  magasinea, 
trade  associations.  Box  2909,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER-PUBUCIST 

WHOSE  BYLINE  has  appeared  in 
Colliers,  Esquire,  Coronet  and  half- 
doxen  other  top  books  looking  for  spot 
with  genuine  FUTURE.  Journeyman 
newsman  via  medium-sixed  dailies  and 
AP:  former  head  of  $80,000-a-year 
publicity  set-up;  creator  and  editor 
nd  one  of  country’s  ranking  house  or¬ 
gans.  YThing  (33),  married,  draft- 
exempl.  Now  free-lancing.  Prefer  agen¬ 
cy,  industrial  tie-up;  consider  maga- 
xine  or  first-rate  house  book.  Give 
some  details,  approximate  salary  in 
first  letter.  Box  3140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Rwearch  Analysts _ 

TO  NEWiSPAPER  GROUP 
OPERATORS 

YOU  can  add  thousands  to  your  an¬ 
nual  net  by  employing  seasoned,  long 
experienced  research  man  to  constant¬ 
ly  survey  your  newspapers  from  all 
angles.  He  has  been  successful  in  in¬ 
creasing  net  earnings  by  surprising 
amounts.  Widely  known  in  publishing 
circles.  First  class  references.  If  you 
control  three  or  more  dailies,  write 
in  confidence  for  a  proposal  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  turn  down.  Living  salary 
plus  reasonable  yearly  bonus  on  in¬ 
creased  net  profits.  Address  Box  3121, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


»« -  -« — «-  -« 

iviccuBmi 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

’TCP  FLIGHT  Business  administrator 
experienced  in  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions.  cost  records  and  controls.  Will 
consider  position  as  Assitant  to  Busi¬ 
ness  or  General  Manager  in  charge 
of  production  and  labor.  Production 
Manager  or  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Box  2925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-DUPLEX,  Goss  erector,  service 
representative  desires  position  charge 
pressroom.  25  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  combination  man.  Box  3007, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

ENGRAVER  with  12  years  experience. 
Zinc  etching  and  stripping  and  print¬ 
ing.  10  years  with  ls.st  firm.  Desire 
change,  married.  Box  3110,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
composing  room.  25  years  in  daily 
newspapers.  Familiar  with  teletypes. 
Union,  strictly  sober,  reliable.  Box 
3136,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Day,  Oct.  7,  1950,  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  alx>ut  13-year-old 
Horst  Krinkel,  a  carrier  boy,  who 
had  been  in  this  country  from 
Germany  less  than  a  year.  In  that 
time  he  had  become  one  of  the 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Sept  24-26— Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs,  Aik. 


Believe  it  or  not,  Lenin,  Stalin’s 
predecessor  as  dictator  of  all  the 
Russias,  once  thought  opposition 
newspapers  would  be  permitted  to 
return  after  the  revolution. 

“When  the  war  on  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  is  ended,  if  a  political 
party  wishes  a  newspaper  for  its 
use  we  may  put  at  their  disposal 
a  printing  shop  as  well  as  paper,” 
he  said  back  in  1919. 

This  quote  appeared  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  May  22,  1919. 

It  was  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Lenin  by  M.  Puntervold,  a 
Norwegian  statesman,  who  visited 
Petrograd. 

Barney  Capehart,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  recently  walked 
into  E&P’s  Chicago  office  with  a 
copy  of  that  issue.  It  was  a  174- 
page  “Victory  Issue”  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  his  father,  the 
late  Charles  Capehart,  advertising 
man,  had  played  an  important 
role.  Mr.  Capehart  had  visited  Eu¬ 
ropean  publishers  and  advertisers 
enlisting  their  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  interest  in  the  issue  which 
primarily  told  the  part  played  by 
the  Allied  press  in  World  War  1. 

♦  *  * 

W'hat  Lenin  told  Mr.  Punter¬ 
vold  is  interesting  in  contrast  to 
what  Marx  had  previously  written 
about  a  free  press  (E&P,  Aug.  25, 
page  64)  and  to  what  Stalin  has 
done  about  it. 

We  quote  Lenin  as  of  1919: 

“We  believe  that  the  so-called 
freedom  of  the  press  means  only 
the  right  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  fool 
the  people  and  to  lie  to  them.  The 
bourgeoisie  own  the  entire  capital 
of  the  newspapers,  the  printing 
materials  and  machinery  and  the 
newspapers  themselves.  With  the 
press  in  their  hands  they  hold  un¬ 
limited  power  over  public  opinion. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
same  as  freedom  for  capital.  .And 
we  are  subduing  the  capitalists. 

“The  press  only  for  the  prole¬ 
tariat — nothing  for  capital.  That 
is  our  slogan.  When  the  war  on 
the  bourgeosie  is  ended,  if  a  po¬ 
litical  party  wishes  a  newspaper 
for  its  use  we  may  put  at  their 
disposal  a  printing  shop  as  well  as 


“Civil  war  is  civil  war.  It  writes 
its  own  laws.  It  is  like  this: 
Either  the  proletariat  governs  or 
capital  rules.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  There  are  some  who 
are  not  pleased  with  our  dictator¬ 
ship.  I  say  to  them,  ‘Go  to  Siberia 
and  see  if  the  dictatorship  is  better 
there.  We  will  willingly  place 
transportation  at  your  disposal.’ 

“There  is  no  country  which  has 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  as  Rus¬ 
sia  in  this  world  war.  How  many 
million  Russians  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  capitalism! 
During  the  war  I  prophesied  that 
the  world  conflict  would  develop 
into  a  class  war.  It  has. 

“The  idea  of  annihilating  cap¬ 
italism  without  civil  war  is  Uto¬ 
pian.  You  undoubtedly  know  that 
the  number  of  millionaires  in  Nor¬ 
way  has  been  multiplied  by  ten 
during  the  war.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  Norwegian  millionaires 
without  arguments,  will  capitulate 
without  the  blow  of  a  sword? 

“Or  maybe  you  can  tell  me  why 
ten  to  twelve  million  people  were 
killed  in  the  world  war?  ‘War  un¬ 
til  victory'  was  written  on  Keren¬ 
sky’s  banners.  ‘War  until  victory 
over  the  bourgeoisie'  is  the  work¬ 
ers’  revision  of  this  slogan.  And 
there  you  have  it  all.” 

^  ^ 

Obviously,  Stalin  believes  that 
the  “war  against  the  bourgeoisie” 
has  not  ended  or  perhaps  he 
would  take  Lenin's  advice  and 
permit  a  few  opposition  papers  in 
Russia. 

Also,  we  should  take  some  no¬ 
tice  of  another  Lenin  statement 
that  “the  idea  of  annihilating  cap¬ 
italism  without  civil  war  is  Uto¬ 
pian.”  That  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  both  Lenin  and  Stalin  had  in 
mind  for  us. 

But  Karl  Marx  had  different 
ideas  about  the  press.  He  thought 
a  free  press  had  shortcomings,  but 
he  said  “the  free  press  remains 
good  though  it  may  bring  forth 
some  bad  products.” 

He  also  said  “the  free  press  is 
the  embodied  confidence  of  a  na¬ 
tion  in  itself,  the  talking  tape  that 
ties  the  individual  to  the  state 
and  the  world.  It  is  the  unre¬ 


best  carriers  in  his  district,  building 
up  his  route  from  50  to  98  cus¬ 
tomers. 

He  had  saved  $20  from  his 
earnings — $1  each  week.  There 
was  a  lot  more  about  the  boy. 

The  State  Department  sent  it  to 
Western  European  papers  and 
Echo  Verlag  in  West  Berlin  asked 
for  a  picture  of  the  boy.  At  the 
recent  youth  festival  in  East  Ber¬ 
lin,  State  Department  observers 
picked  up  a  copy  of  “U.S.A.,  in 
Word  and  Picture”  published  in 
German  by  the  Gerhard  Eisler- 
directed  information  department  of 
Eastern  Germany.  Horst  Krinkel's 
story  was  in  it,  but  in  a  different 
form. 

*  *  * 

The  headline  was:  “Erom  Shoe- 
shine  Roy  to  Millionaire.”  It 
told  a  Horatio  Alger  story  which 
it  said  glorified  the  .American 
newspaper  boy  who  in  reality  is 
in  the  pay  of  Wall  Street.  “This 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  system 
of  ideological  stupification  which 
has  enabled  the  ruling  classes  in 
the  U.  S.  to  hinder  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  class  consciousness  among 
a  large  proportion  of  the  working 
people.  Of  all  the  inventions  of 
American  propaganda,  the  legend¬ 
ary  poor  newspaper  boy  ‘on  his 
way’  has  become  a  standard  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ‘unlimited  opportuni¬ 
ties’  in  the  American  ‘democra¬ 
cy.’  ” 

Maybe  the  newspaperboys  of 
America  could  provide  an  answer 
to  that  this  next  Newspaperboy 
Day  in  October.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  would  probably  be  glad 
to  distribute  their  mass  testi¬ 
monials  by  radio  and  printed  word 
as  to  their  freedom  and  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

In  addition,  there  are  plenty  of 
former  carrier  boys  who  are  now 
in  high  places  in  government  and 
industry  who  would  be  glad  to  fill 
in  the  rest. 

■ 

$2,000,000  Action 
Is  Ordered  to  Trial 

Atlanta  —  The  Georgia  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  refused  to  re¬ 
view  a  Superior  Court  action  mak- 


Sept.  24-26— Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York 
City. 

26-29 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

Sept.  27-29  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers’  Assn,  of 
Eastern  Canada,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 

Sept.  30 — Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Forum  of  U.  S.-Latin 
Amercan  Editors,  Scott  Hall 
Evanston,  III. 

Oct.  1-3 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  meeting.  New  Yorker  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Oct.  1-8 — Newspaper  Week. 

Oct.  5 — New  Jersey  Press 
.Assn.,  30th  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  5-6  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.. 
27th  annual  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  5-6 — Illinois  Press  Assn, 
annual  convention,  Decatur. 

Oct.  6 — National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day. 

Professor  Prompts 
Retailing  Promotion 

Bradeoru,  Pa. — Many  Bradford 
retailers  are  busy  these  Jays  uUopt- 
ing  merchandising  and  promotion 
suggestions  made  in  a  tnree-day 
merchants’  clinic  conducted  by 
Prof.  Arthur  W.  Einste.n  ot  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

Theme  of  the  five  meetings,  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  community  service  by 
the  Bradford  Era,  was  “Expanding 
Bradford  as  a  Retail  1  fading 
Center.” 

Professor  Einstein  is  a  former 
executive  of  retail  firms  and  has 
served  as  a  director  ot  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
He  is  currently  engaged  in  setting 
up  the  retailing  courses  at  Penn 
State,  with  a  view  toward  raising 
retailing  to  a  protession. 

■ 

Dolbeare  Memorial 


paper,  but  we  are  now  in  the  strained  confession  of  a  people,  ing  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.  a  Wakefield,  Mass. _ A  new  ele- 

midst  of  a  civil  war.  There  is  no  and  confession,  as  is  well  known,  defendant  in  a  libel  suit  against  mentary  school  to  be  constructed 
question  about  that.  To  establish  has  power  of  redemption.”  the  old  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Jour-  here  will  be  named  the  Harris  M. 

a  free  press  at  present  would  be  The  present  Soviet  dictator  pre-  nal.  Dolbeare  School,  honoring  the  late 

the  same  thing  as  to  announce  that  fers  to  forget  that  acknowledge-  The  action  sent  the  case  back  publisher  of  the  W  akefield  Daily 
the  war  is  ended  before  it  really  ment  of  Communism’s  founding  for  trial.  Fulton  County  Commis-  and  one  of  the  town’s  most 

is.  father.  Being  a  dictator  he  knows  sioner  R.  L.  Doyal  asks  damages  civic-minded  leaders  for  nearly  50 

“We  have  already  legalized  the  what  Marx  couldn’t  have  known —  of  $2,050,000  against  Atlanta  \lr.  Dolbeare  died  in  1938. 

Menshevik  Party,  which  has  its  dictators  and  police  states  cannot  Newspapers  and  Franklin  Nix,  family  still  puolishes  the  news- 

official  paper.  Always  Forward,  tolerate  the  truth  and  through  a  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Jour-  paper, 

published  in  Moscow.  In  the  near-  free  press  the  people  are  told  the  nal.  ■ 


est  future,  I  believe  we  will  be 
able  to  legalize  the  Social  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party.  The  opposition  press 
will  also  soon  be  unmuzzled,  all 
in  the  degree  to  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  parties  are  willing  to  work 


truth. 

It  *  * 

As  FOR  what  the  Communist 
press  does  to  truth,  look  at  an 
example  supplied  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News. 


The  Supreme  Court  in  effect 
turned  down  the  contention  of  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers,  Inc.  that  its 
name  should  not  be  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  Co., 
which  ceased  to  exist  in  June, 


San  Antonio  MS  Dies 

San  Antonio — Houston  Await, 
54,  executive  mechanical  manager 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News,  died  in  a  hospital 


loyally  and  willingly  with  us.  On  National  Newspaperboy  1950. 


here  Sept.  19. 
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THE  POPULAR  CORONA  TYPE  FAMILY 

(FIGURES  IN  SPECIMENS  INDICATE  ALPHABET  LENGTHS) 


5  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (94)  .  .  .  Note  how  readabl 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (94) .  .  .  Note  how  readable  this  popu 

SVl  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (98)  .  .  .  Note  how  rea 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (98)  .  .  .  Note  how  readable  this 
Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (94)  ...  In  Process  of  Manufacture* 

6  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (103)  . . .  Note  how  re 
This  is  Corona  w  ith  Erbar  Bold  (103) . .  .  Note  how  readable  thi 
This  is  Corona  w  ith  Bold  Face  No.  2  (In  process— 103)  . .  .  Note 

7  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (112) . . .  Note  ho 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (112) . . .  Note  how  readabl 

7V2  point 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  ( 118)  ...  No 
This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (118)  ...  Note  how 
This  is  Corona  with  Gothic  ( 117) . . .  Note  how  readable 

8  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (118) .. .  Not 
This  is  Corona  No.  1  with  Italic  and  small  caps  (121) 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (118) . . .  Note  how  read 

This  is  Corona  No.  2  with  Erbar  Bold  (126) - Note 

This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (118)  . . .  Note  ho 

This  is  Corona  No.  1  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (121) - 

This  is  Corona  No.  2  with  Bold  Face  (126) . . .  Note  ho 


9  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (129) . . .  Note  how 
Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (129) ...  In  Process 

10  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  smallcaps  ( 138) 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (138) ....  Note 
This  is  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (138)  .  .  . 

11  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (146) . . .  Not 

12  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Italic  and  small  caps 
This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (155) .... 

14  POINT 

This  is  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  ( 167) . . 

TEIETYPESETTER  CORONA 

This  is  7*/^-point  Corona  with  Gothic  (8  set)  ...  Note 
This  is  7t4-point  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (8  set) 
This  is  8-point  Corona  with  Erbar  Bold  (8  set)  .... 
This  is  8-point  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (8  set) 
This  is  8-point  Corona  No.  2  with  Bold  Face  (8.66 


*5tS.-point  Corona  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  conforms  to  the  agate  standards  recently  adopted  by  wtre  services. 


th 


corona 


PUBLISHERS 


this  family  tree  really  pays  off! 

CORONA  GIVES  )rOU  THE  RIGHT  BODY  FACES 
FOR  EVERY  SECTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER! 

"’■f  advertisine 

news  matter,  financial  pages,  editorial  lead-ins,  feature  pages  and 

combinations  and  sizes  of  fasy-t " 

tor  manual  or  Teletypesetter  composition -Corona  has 
been  designed  to  print  sharp  and  clean.  And  it’s  frueai  with 

portanMoo^C^^  ^  larger”  look  in  “size  smaller”  space.  Im^ 
Corona  compensates  for  extreme  mat  shrinkage - 
thus  enabling  more  and  more  publishers  to  save  newsprint'  ^ 

A  new  Corona  specimen  booklet  is  now  on  the  press  Re^Prvp 
your  copy  now  by  sending  a  postcard  to  Dept.  C,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  Nfw  ’Joik 
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Albuquerque  has  grown  to  giant  pro- 
portions,  and  it  hasn’t  stopped  growing  yet! 

UP  143.7% —Albuquerque’s  (Bernalillo 
County)  population  grew  from  69,391,  in 
April,  1940,  to  169,027  (est.)  by  May  1,  1951. 

UP  599% — Retail  sales  went  from 
$29.6-million  in  1939  to  $206.8-million  in 
1950.  (National  increase  for  the  same 
period  was  only  2349c-) 

THIS  BOOMING  METROPOLIS  must  spend  for 
necessities,  willingly  spends  for  expansion,  lavishly 
spends  on  luxuries.  Here’s  what  Albuquerque 
spent  on  the  retail  market  in  1950: 

Food  (other  than  restaurants,  etc.)  $29,540,000 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places . 8,750,000 

Drugs . 5,107,000 

Automotive . 53,733,000 

Wearing  Apparel . 10,353,000 

Furniture  and  Appliances  14,543,000 

Building  Material  30,505,000 

Jewelry . 1,704,000 

Public  Lodging . 4,640,000 

All  other . 47,965,000 

I'OTAL  $206,840,000 


Thousands  of  your  old 
customers  are  moving 
into  Albuquerque.  Thousands 
of  new  customers  are  developing 
.  .  .  enjoying  earning  power 
they  never  dreamed  of  before! 

PUT  NEW  LIFE  IN  YOUR  “A”  SCHEDULE 
WITH  ALBUQUERQUE!  .  -X. 


THE  TRIBUNE  (evening) 

and  JOURNAL  (morning)^ 

COVER  87%  OF  THIS  RICH,  EXPANDING 
I00,000-AND-OVER  MARKET  FOR  24<  A  LINE 


EVANSVILLE  . 
HOUSTON  .  .  . 
FORT  WORTH  . 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL  PASO  .  .  . 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/dTe/egromirheSun  COLUMBUS 

CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt  Covingfc 

INDIANAPOLIS . rimes  KNOXVILLE 
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.  PocL/  Mfn.  News 
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•  •  Prets-Scimilor 
Commercio/  Appeal 
. News 


Tribune 
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Chicago  San  Francisco  Dotroit  Cincinnati  Philadolphia  Dallas 


General  Advertising  Department.  130  Pork  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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